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AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS 

OF  THE  BLIND 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  HELD  AT 
WATERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS,  JUNE  23-27,  1924 


FIRST  SESSION 

Monday,  2:30  P.  M.,  June  23,  1924 

The  Twenty-seventh  Biennial  Con-  convention  and  of  meeting  delegates 

vention  of  the  American  Association  from  far  and  near, 

of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  met  at  The  details  of  assignment  to  rooms, 

Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa-  reception,    entertainment,    etc.,    had 

chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Water-  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  commit- 

town,    Massachusetts,    on    June    23,  tees  of  the  Perkins  teachers  and  offi- 

1924.  cers,  who  carried  them  out  without  a 

This  convention  was  a  departure  hitch.  Even  the  pupils  considered 
from  type.  Instead  of  sending  all  the  themselves  as  hosts  and  hostesses 
pupils  home,  more  than  half  of  them  and  acted  as  such, 
were  kept  distributed  in  their  sev-  The  visitors  began  arriving  on 
eral  families,  together  with  the  visit-  Monday  morning.  That  afternoon, 
ing  delegates,  and  there  they  contin-  between  2:30  and  5:00,  was  held  a 
ued  at  their  household  tasks ;  so  that  typical  demonstration  of  pupil  indoor 
with  the  exception  of  extra  service  in  activities, — such  an  one  as  the  school 
the  kitchens,  none  was  employed  dur-  often  gives  to  crowds  of  the  visiting 
ing  convention  week.  School,  as  public.  Perkins  has  an  excellent 
such,  was  not  held.  However,  the  place  for  this,  chieflly  the  long  three- 
teaching  equipment  and  collections  of  aisled  museum  building  whose  first 
all  kinds  were  laid  out  in  the  regular  floor  is  divided  up  into  twelve  alcoves 
classrooms,  to  which  both  pupils  and  by  tall  cases  of  object-teaching  ma- 
teachers  went  from  time  to  time  to  terial.  In  and  around  these  alcoves, 
demonstrate  local  methods.  Similar-  various  groups  of  pupils  were  busy  at 
ly,  each  morning  the  school  assembled  classwork  or  play ;  finger  reading ; 
in  the  little  chapel  and  Director  Al-  writing  with  pencil  or  stylus,  type- 
len  conducted  "prayers"  in  the  Per-  writing;  modeling,  drawing  maps  and 
kins  fashion,  as  the  most  inspiration-  diagrams  in  or  with  plasticene, 
al  way  to  begin  a  school  day.  spurred  wheels,  etc. ;  working    prob- 

The  main  purpose  in  all  this  was  to  lems  in  algebra  by  means  of  Braille 

enable  the  host  of  visiting  instructors  Writers  and  in  geometry  by  means  of 

to  inspect  an    institution    in    actual  trays  of  plasticene;  performing  some 

running  order  and  not  during  vaca-  experiment  in  physics;  knitting  cro- 

tion,  which  is  the  only  time  when  cheting,  tatting,  sewing  by  hand  and 

most  teachers  are  free  to  visit  a  sis-  by    machine,    button    hole    making, 

ter  school.     The  secondary  purpose  drafting;  ironing;  playing  checkers, 

was  to  give  to  as  many  pupils  as  pos-  chess,  dominoes,  conette,  and  cards ; 

sible  the  opportunity  of  attending  a  solving  the  puzzle-peg;  making  tas- 
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sels,  weaving  mats  and  reed  baskets, 
reseating  chairs  with  cane,  pith,  or 
rush;  constructing  radio  sets,  and 
working  at  making  boxes,  tables,  and 
what-not,  illustrative  of  manual 
training;  finally,  tuning  a  piano  and 
a  piano-player. 

As  a  finale,  the  boys*  glee  club  went 
up  into  the  gallery,  from  which  they 
sang  a  few  selections,  their  voices 
floating  pleasantly  down  over  the 
heads  of  the  visitors.  Other  boys 
then  went  down  to  the  swimming 
pool  and  demonstrated  diving,  fancy- 
stroke  swimming,  and  methods  of 
life-saving. 

At  8:00  the  convention  proper  was 
called  together  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  at 
which  time  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  school  were  held,  according  to 
the  following  program: 

Chorus,  "The  Lost  Chord Sullivan 

Essays : 

The  Red  Cross  Society 

Gaspero  Joseph  Navarra 

Coal  and  Coal  Mining 

Raymond  Lester  MacGinnis 


Part  Songs: 

"Morn-rise"  Czibulka 

"A  Song  of  Seasons" Hawley 

Girls'  Glee  Club 
Essays : 

Immigration    and    Americaniza- 
tion   Edward  Joseph  Conley 

The  Progress  of  Medical  Science 

Arthur  David  Katwick 

Presentation  of  Diplomas 
Chorus,  "The  Twenty-third  Psalm" 
Neidlinger 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  commence- 
ment exercises,  the  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen,  which  was  followed  by  the 
President's  address  on  the  subject, 
"Progress  During  the  Last  Twenty 
Years,  and  What  Remains  to  be 
Done,"  delivered  by  John  F.  Bledsoe, 
Superintendent,  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland. 

After  the  formal  program,  a  gen- 
eral reception  was  given  to  the  dele- 
gates, visitors,  and  pupils  of  the 
school  by  the  officers  and  teachers  of 
Perkins  Institution  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 


SECOND  SESSION 
Tuesday,  9:15  A.M.,  June  24,  1924 


The  second  session  opened  with  de- 
votional exercises  in  the  school  chap- 
el. The  devotional  exercises  consist- 
ed of  Scripture  reading,  prayer,  and 
anthems  sung  by  pupils  in  the  chor- 
us of  Perkins  Institution  and  were 
given  as-  an  example  of  what  is  done 
regularly  in  the  school-day  program. 
Following  the  devotional  exercises, 
we  adjourned  to  the  auditorium, 
where  President  Bledsoe  took 
charge  of  the  meeting  and  Superin- 
tendent J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, assumed  the  duties  of  acting 
secretary. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chairman: 


1.     Necrology 


C.  A.  Hamilton, 

Gordon  Hicks 

Miss  Claudia  Potter 


2.  Credentials  R.  S.  French 

F.  E.  Palmer 
Miss  S.  G.  Goss 

3.  Resolutions 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve 

G.  E.  Lineberry 

A.  H.  Walker 

4.  Auditing  A.  G.  Cowgill 

W.  B.  Race 
B.  S.  Joice 

5.  Nominations  0.  H.  Burritt 

Thos.  S.  McAloney 
Frank  Driggs 
The  first  paper  was  upon  the  sub- 
ject, "Character  Building  in  Residen- 
tial Schools,"  by  Superintendent  F. 
E.  Palmer,  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind, 
Vinton,  Iowa-  At  10 :30  a  paper  was 
given  by  Superintendent  B.  P.  Chap- 
pie, North  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind,  Bathgate,  North  Dakota,  upon 
"The  Proper  Social  Training  of  Pu- 
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pils  in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind."  Dis-  Superintendent  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Am- 

cussion  was  led  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  erican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 

Executive  Secretary   of  the  Pennsyl-  Louisville,     Kentucky.       At     12:00 

vania  Association  of  the  Blind,  Pitts-  o'clock  Superintendent  G.  E.  Lineber- 

burgh,  Pennsylvania.    At  11:15  Sup-  ry,  North  Carolina    School    for    the 

erintendent  J.  T.  Hooper,  Wisconsin  Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 

School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville.  Wis-  lina,  gave  a  paper  on  "Health  in  Our 

consin,  gave  a  talk  on  "A  Recreation  Curriculum,"  which  was  followed  by  a 

Program  for  the  Blind  Pupil/'    This  discussion    led    by    Dr.    Samuel    P. 

was  followed  by  a  discussion  by  Mr.  Hayes,  Professor  of  Psychology,  Mt. 

Walter    G.    Holmes,    Editor   of   The  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas- 

Ziegler  Magazine,  New  York  City,  Dr.  sachusetts,  after  which  the  meeting 

R.  S.  French,  California  School     for  adjourned  for  the  noon  recess, 
the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California,  and 

THIRD  SESSION 

Tuesday,  2:30  P.  M.,  June  24,  1924 

This  session  was  held  in  two  sec-  sion  of  the  subject  was  given    with 

tions.    One  on  the  subject  of  reading  Sixth  Grade  girls  from  the  Perkins 

was  held  in  the  Kindergarten  School,  Institution    under    the    direction    of 

at  which  time  Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  Miss  Grace  M.  Hill  and  with  Seventh 

Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools,  Cleve-  Grade  boys  from  Perkins  Institution 

land,  Ohio,  gave  a  paper  on  "Teaching  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Clara  L. 

Beginners     to      Read      and     Write  Pratt. 

Braille",  and  Miss  Butler,  Teacher  in  During  the  afternoon  a  dual  ath- 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu-  letic  meet  was  held  between  the 
cation  of  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
gave  a  paper  on  "The  Development  of  struction  of  the  Blind  of  Overbrook, 
Efficient  Readers  of  Braille."  A  dem-  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Perkins  Insti- 
onstration  on  methods  of  teaching  tution  on  the  athletic  field  of  the  lat- 
reading  was  given  with  pupils  of  the  ter  school.  The  contests  were  en- 
Perkins  Institution  by  Miss  Alice  M.  joyed  by  the  visiting  delegates  and 
Lane,  teacher  in  that  school.  others  interested  in    athletics.     The 

In  the  other  section    the    subject  band  from  the  Department  for  the 

taken  up  was  "Teaching  of  Geogra-  Blind,  Cleveland  Public  Schools,  also 

phy   and   Use   of   Geographical   Ap-  played  on  the  campus  during  the  af- 

paratus  to  the  Best  Advantage  of  the  ternoon  and  in  front  of  several  of  the 

Pupil."    A  demonstration  and  discus-  buildings  during  the  evening. 

FOURTH  SESSION 
Tuesday,  7:45  P.  M.,  June  24,  1924 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  an  servatory.     At  9:10,  Miss  Ruth  Sar- 

Ampico  demonstration  was  given  in  gent,    Research    Assistant,    Pennsyl- 

the  Tuning  Shop  of  the  Perkins  Insti-  vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

tution.    Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes,  Professor  of  of    the    Blind,    Overbrook,    Pennsyl- 

Psychology,     Mt.     Holyoke    College,  vania,  gave  a  paper  on   "What  Can 

South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  gave  a  the  Blind  Do,"  which  was  discussed 

paper    in    the    Auditorium    at    8:00  by    Superintendent    Burritt    of    the 

o'clock   on    "Mental   Measurements,"  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 

which  was  followed  by  a  piano  solo  by  struction  of  the     Blind,     Overbrook, 

Miss  Mary  Lynn  Rollins  of  Boston,  a  Pennsylvania.    The    meeting    closed 

graduate  of  the  New  England    Con-  with  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Rollins. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 
Wednesday,  9:15  A.M.,  June  25,  1924 

This  session  was  opened  with  de-  American  Association  of  Instructors 
votional  exercises  in  the  Chapel,  sim-  of  the  Blind  now  in  session  express 
ilar  to  those  held  the  previous  day.  its  appreciation  of  the  splendid  work 
The  morning  session  was  a  combina-  the  Lions  Club  of  Ohio  has  been  do- 
tion  of  sectional  and  general  meet-  ing  in  publishing  The  Juvenile  Mag- 
ings,  Section  A  being  held  in  Dwight  azine  in  embossed  type  for  the  little 
Hall.  A  paper  on  "A  Survey  of  Courses  blind  children  of  Ohio,  and  would  re- 
of  Study  in  Schools  for  the  Blind"  spectfully  urge  that  the  Lions  Inter- 
was  given  by  Prin.  W.  S-  Long,  Vir-  national  undertake  the  publication  of 
ginia  School  for  the  Blind,  Staunton,  this  magazine  for  all  the  young  blind 
Virginia.  The  Round  Table  was  led  of  this  country." 
by  Superintendent  B.  S.  Joice,  West-  At  10 :45  a  paper  was  given  on  the 
ern  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  subject,  "General  Science,  a  Neces- 
Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Sec-  sary  Factor  in  a  Modern  Curriculum," 
tion  B  was  held  in  Miss  Buck's  room  by  Superintendent  R.  S-  French,  Cal- 
in  the  Lower  School.  "A  Demonstra-  ifornia  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley, 
tion  of  Sight  Saving  Class  Work"  was  California.  This  was  followed  by  a 
given  by  the  pupils  of  Williams  general  discussion.  At  11:15,  Mr. 
School,  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  un-  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Managing  Director 
der  the  direction  of  Miss  Marden,  of  the  National  Committee  for  the 
teacher.  Prevention  of  Blindness,  gave  a  pa- 

At  the  close  of  the  sectional  meet-  per  on  "The  Responsibilities  of 
ings,  a  general  meeting  was  held  in  Schools  in  Sight  Conservation."  Fol- 
the  Auditorium.  Mr.  Thos-  H.  Mc-  lowing  the  paper  by  Mr.  Carris,  a 
Aloney,  Superintendent  of  the  Color-  Round  Table  was  held  in  the  Chapel 
ado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  under  the  direction  of  Albert  G.  Cow- 
Blind,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  in-  gill,  Boy's  Principal  Teacher,  Penn- 
troduced  a  resolution  which  was  sec-  sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
onded  and  carried,  and  the  Secre-  tion  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Penn- 
tary  was  authorized  to  telegraph  the  sylvania,  on  the  subject,  "Selling 
same  to  the  Association  of  Lions  In-  Magazine  Subscriptions  as  a  Means 
ternational  in  session  at  Omaha,  Ne-  of  Supplying  Experience  and  Devel- 
braska,  at  that  time.  The  resolution  oping  Initiative  in  Salesmanship  in 
is  as  follows :    "Resolved,   That    the  Blind  Pupils." 

SIXTH  SESSION 
Wednesday,  2:30  P.  M.,     June  25,  1924 

A  paper  on    "Vocational  Guidance  after  which  there  was  a  Round  Table 

in  Schools  for  the  Blind"    was  given  discussion    led   by  Miss   H.    Beatrix 

at  2:30  in  Dwight  Hall  by  Miss  Flor-  Griswold,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Chari- 

ence  W.  Birchard,  Employment  Divi-  ties    for  the  /Blind,    Brooklyn,    New 

sion    of  the    Blind,    Massachusetts.  York. 

At  3:15,  the  sectional   meetings   be-  Section  B  held  its  meeting  in  the 

gan.     In  Section  A,  the  paper,  "Vo-  Lower  School  Gymnasium  at  2:30.  A 

cational  Training  of  the  Blind  Girl,"  paper  was    given     by     Miss    Ida  E. 

was  given  by  Mr.  Chas.  B.  Hayes,  Di-  Ridgeway,    Division    of    the    Blind, 

rector  of  Bureau  of  Information  and  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 

Publicity,  American   Foundation   for  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on 

the  Blind,  New  York    City,  at  3:50,  "The  Education   of  the   Child    with 
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Seriously  Defective  Vision,"  which  courtesy  of  the  J.  L.  Hammett  Corn- 
was  discussed  by  Miss  Olive  Peck,  pany  by  teachers  in  demonstration. 
Research  Agent,  Ohio  Sight  Saving  At  4:30,  the  girls'  swimming  pool 
Classes,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  At  3:15,  an  was  opened  and  swimming  was  en- 
exhibition  of  sight  saving  materials  joyed  by  the  girls  and  female  visitors 
and  supplies  was  given  through  the  at  the  convention  who  so  desirecT 

SEVENTH  SESSION 

Wednesday,  8:00  P.  M.,    June  25,  1925 

This  session  was  held  in  the  Audi-  in  a  paper  by  Director  Edward  E.  Al- 

torium,  at  which  time  Miss  Katheryn  len  of  the  Perkins    Institution,    and 

E.  Maxfield,  Assistant  in  Physchol-  this  was  discussed  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Ir- 

ogy  and  Personnel  to  Dr.  Hayes  at  win,  Director,  Bureau    of   Research, 

the  Perkins  Institution,  gave  a  paper  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

on   "Can  Our   Pupils   Be   Taught  to  New  York  City.    A  cantata  was  giv- 

Think?"    A  discussion  was  led  by  Dr.  en  at  9:15  entitled    'The   Death    of 

Hayes.    At   8:30,  the   subject,  "The  Minnehaha"  by  the  pupils  of  Perkins 

So-Called  Harvard  Course  on  the  Ed-  Institution,   under   the   direction    of 

ucation  of  the   Blind,"   was    treated  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Gardiner. 

EIGHTH  SESSION 

Thursday,  9:15  A.  M.,  June  26,  1924 

The  morning  session  on  Thursday  A  paper  on  "The   Border-Line  Child 

opened  with  devotional  exercises  in  and  His  Problems"  was  read  at  11:15 

the  Chapel.     A  Round  Table  discus-  by  Miss    Sara    M.     Stinchfield,     Mt. 

sion  on  "Mental  and  Standard  Tests  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas- 

in  Schools  for  the  Blind"  by  Superin-  sachusetts. 

tendent  C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  During  the  forenoon,  a  sectional 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kindergar- 
New  York,  was  held.  This  was  fol-  ten  Department,  at  which  time  a 
lowed  by  a  paper  on  "Out-of-Class  playlet  was  rendered  entitled  "After- 
Supervision  of  Pupils"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  noon  Tea"  by  the  Kindergarten  pupils 
Derr,  Teacher,  Texas  School  for  the  of  Misses  Land  and  Humbert,  under 
Blind,  Austin,  Texas.  At  10:15,  Su-  the  direction  of  Miss  Shirley  W. 
perintendent  Gordon  Hicks,  Connecti-  Keene  of  Perkins  Institution.  In  the 
cut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Girls'  Assembly  Hall,  a  demonstra- 
Connecticut,  gave  a  paper  on  "Learn-  tion  of  an  attachment  for  writing 
ing  Through  Activities."  At  11:00,  Braille  with  a  standard  typewriter 
"The  Place  of  Dramatics  in  the  Cur-  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  McLaughlin  of 
ricula  of  Schools  for  the  Blind"  was  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Company 
discussed  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Koyor  of  New  York  City.  At  10:45,  in  the 
Graves,  Teacher  of  Physical  Expres-  Chapel,  a  Round  Table  was  held  on 
sion  and  Declamation,  and  Miss  the  subject  of  Athletics,  at  which 
Sadie  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Advanced  time  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
English  in  GirFs  School,  Pennsylvan-  the  N.  A.  A.  S.  B.  were  considered, 
ia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  At  1:00  the  session  adjourned  for  the 
the  Blind,   Overbrook,   Pennsylvania,  noon  recess- 

NINTH  SESSION 
Thursday,  2  P.  M.,  June  26,  1924 

The  general  afternoon  session  was  the    American    Foundation    for    the 

given  over  to  the  annual  meeting  of  Blind,  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
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which  will  be  found  among  the  pa-  "Devices  in  Mathematics,"  was 
pers  in  this  report.  discussed  by  Dr.  Geo.  F.  Meyer, 
The  musical  section  met  in  the  Kin-  Director  of  Sight  Saving  and  Blind, 
dergarten  Department,  at  which  time  Board  of  Education,  Minneapolis, 
there  was  a  demonstration  and  dis-  Minnesota.  The  Round  Table  discus- 
cussion  of  the  subject,  "Music  Fund-  sion  was  led  by  Miss  Claudia  Potter 
amentals,"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  of  Perkins  Institution. 
Edward  L.  Gardiner  Director  of  Mu-  The  afternoon  session  was  dosed 
sic,  Perkins  Institution.  Mr •  Gardi-  with  b  Mr  Edwin  A  Cham. 
ner  then  gave  a  paper  on  Should  a  fe  f  ^  Pennsylvania  institution 
Normal  Methods  Course  for  Special  f  ^  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Students  in  Music  be  Offered?  This  0verbrook>  Pennsylvania,  on  the  sub- 
subject  was  also  discussed  by  Miss  .  f  „s  f  >  Th  y  ,  E 
Mary  Keebler  Director,  Music  De-  £eriment  in  ythe  Development  of  a 
partment  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Sma„  Poultry  p]ant  fa  £  School  fm 

a  4.  ,°m  d  %i            4-1,     „«„=  co.  the  Blind,"  after  which  there  was  a 

•  At  4:0V<aM"  a  ^£  T       h •    t  Ro«nd  Table  discussion, 
sion  was  held,  m  which  the  subject, 

TENTH  SESSION 

Thursday,  8  P.  M.,  June  26,  1924 

This  session  opened  with  a  paper  evening  was  under  the  direction  of 

by     Superintendent    O.    H.    Burritt,  the  teachers  of  Perkins    Institution, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In-  first,  an  operetta,  "Ruth,  the  Moabit- 

struction   of    the    Blind,   Overbrook,  ess,"   under   the    direction    of    Miss 

Pennsylvania,  on    the    subject,     "A  Starbird;   folk   dances    by    Primary 

Platform  of  Principles,"  with  a  dis-  children,  directed  by  Miss  Mary  Fer- 

cussion  led  by  Superintendent  Frank  guson;  and  a  play,  "The   Snare  and 

M.  Driggs,  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Fowler,"  under  the  direction  of 

Ogden,  Utah.  Miss  Claudia  Potter. 

The   remaining   program   for   the 

ELEVENTH  SESSION 

Friday,  9:15  A.  M.,  June  27,  1924 

The  Friday  morning  session  open-  respondence  school. 
ed  with  the  usual  devotional  exer-  At  11:15,  the  business  meeting  of 
cises  in  the  Chapel.  Superintendent  the  Association  was  opened  with  a 
E.  E.  Bramlette  of  the  American  final  report  by  the  Executive  Corn- 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis-  mittee.  This  was  followed  by  a  re- 
ville,  Kentucky,  read  a  paper  at  9:30  port  on  Credentials  by  the  chairman 
on  the  subject,  "An  Outline  of  the  of  the  committee,  Dr.  R.  S.  French, 
Work  Done  at  the  American  Printing  Superintendent,  California  School 
House  for  the  Blind  During  the  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California, 
Present  Fiscal  Year."  Superintend-  showing  the  following  list  of  dele- 
ent  I.  S.  Wampler,  Tennessee  School  gates  and  guests: 

for  the  Blind,   Nashville,   Tennessee,  Accredited  Delegates 

read  a  paper  on  "Training  Teachers  .         ,          «  ^  «          & 

for  Service,"  which  was  followed  by  California 

a  short  talk  by  Mr.     W.   A.  Hadley,  R-   s-  Fr^c,h 

Hadley     Correspondence    School    for  Ellen  F.  Ord 

the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  in  which  Colorado — 

he  outlined  the    work    of    the    cor-  Thos.  S.  McAloney 
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Connecticut — 

Gordon  Hicks 
Miss  Evelyn  Robinson 
Miss  Mary  K.  Desmond 
Miss  Grace  C.  Child 
Stetson  K.  Ryan 

Florida — 

A.  H.  Walker 

Georgia — 

G.  F.  Oliphant 

Miss  Jeannette  Wallis 


Indiana- 


George  S.  Wilson 

Iowa — 

F.  E.  Palmer 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Koenig 
Miss  Emma  Carlson 

Louisiana — 

Miss  Nannie  Poston 

Maryland — 

John  F.  Bledsoe 
Miss  B.  Forbush 

Massachusetts — 

E.  E.  Allen 

Miss  J.  L.  Langworthy 
Miss  Elsie  H.  Simonds 
Edward  L.  Gardiner 
Albert  Thorndike 

Minnesota — 

George  F.  Meyer 

Mississippi — 

M.  L.  Batson 

New  York — 

C.  A.  Hamilton 

F.  W.  Severne 
Edw.  M.  Van  Cleve 
Miss  Loretta  C.  Butler 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Martin 
Miss  Marion  Miller 

North  Carolina — 

G.  E.  Lineberry 
Miss  Griffin 

North  Dakota — 

B.  P.  Chappie 

Oklahoma — 

Miss  Meldrum 
Miss  Helene  Shake 


Ohio — 


Miss  Josephine  Lippa 
Miss  Georgia  D.  Trader 


Pennsylvania — 

0.  H.  Burritt 

A.  G.  Cowgill 

Miss  Edith  Manning 
Miss  S.  Gertrude  Reess 
Mrs.  L.  Delfino 

B.  S.  Joice 

H.  R.  Latimer 

Porto  Rico — 

Miss  Eva  D.  Bono 

Mis  Alta  M.  Lux 
South  Carolina — 

W.  L.  Walker 

Tennessee — 

1.  S.  Wampler 

Texas — 

J.  W.  Derr 

Miss  Clara  Carlisle 

Utah- 
Frank  Driggs 

Virginia — 

H.  M.  McManaway 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Coleman 
Miss  Sadie  F.  Goss 
Miss  Blanche  Miller 
Miss  Laura  Britt 

Washington — 

H.  B.  Deming 

Mildred  D.  Knight 

Mary  E.  Tate 
Wisconsin — 

J.  T.  Hooper 
CANADA: 

Province  of  Ontario — 
W  .B.  Race 
S.  C.  Swift 

Province  of  Quebec — 

R.  C.  Phillips 
Crown  Colony  of  Newfoundland — 

John  Weis 

Following  the  report,  it  was  moved 
and  seconded  that  Dr.  S.  P.  Hayes, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  College,  South  Hadley,  Massachu- 
setts, be  made  a  permanent  Honor- 
ary Member  of  the  Association, 
which  motion  was  carried  unanimous- 
ly. 

The  Auditing  Committee  was  un- 
able   to    give    a     report,     as    the 
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treasurer  was  absent  and  there  was  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for 

no  way  of  auditing  the  accounts.  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York,  made 

The     Committee     on     Necrology,  a  report  as  follows : 
through  its   chairman,    Supt.   C.   A. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

National  Convention  of  A.  A.  I.  B  ,   Watertown,   Mass.,   June,    1924. 

Miss  Hannah  I.  Houston,  one  of  the  the  Blind  and  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
oldest  and  best  known  teachers  of  ican  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  She  was  a  former  vice-president  of 
the  Blind,  died  at  the  school  Febru-  the  A.  A.  I.  B.,  and  a  member  of 
ary  14,  1924,  of  bronchial  pneumonia  various  organizations  both  for  the 
after  a  brief  illness.  With  the  excep-  welfare  of  the  blind  and  for  social 
tion  of  one  year  she  had  taught  con-  service  in  her  community.  She  de- 
tinuously  in  this  school  for  30  years,  voted  all  of  her  strength,  energies 
Previously  she  had  taught  for  many  and  life  itself  to  the  work  in  which 
years  in  the  public  schools  of  Pitts-  she  was  engaged, 
burg.  She  was  loved  and  respected  Samuel  H.  Miller,  member  of  the 
by  all  the  graduates  of  the  school.  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia 
She  was  also  editor  of  The  Illumina-  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  the  Vir- 
tor  for  eight  years,  and  was  in  ginia  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
charge  of  the  Charles  L.  Taylor  died  December,  1922. 
printing  shop  from  its  foundation.  Joel  W.  Smith  died  May  9,  1924, 
Charles  W.  Johnson  died  at  Ma-  aged  87.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  many 
con,  Ga.,  January  18,  1924,  aged  26  years  a  teacher  in  the  Perkins  Insti- 
years.  He  was  instructor  of  tuning  tute  and  in  the  Royal  College  for  the 
and  manual  training  at  the  Georgia  Blind,  England.  He  was  a  member 
Academy  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Con- 
was  an  excellent  teacher  and  crafts-  necticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He 
man  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  pu-  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  Ameri- 
pils  and  associates.  can  Braille    system    and   of   various 

Miss   Annie  G.    McLaughlin,     for  Braille  writing  appliances, 

nearly  34  years    a   member   of   the  Miss  Rachel  Winkelvoss  died  Janu- 

staff  of   the   Pennsylvania   Institute  ary  11,  1924.    She  was  for  a  number 

for  the  Blind    at    Overbrook,    died  of  years  a   teacher    in    the    public 

March  31,  1923.    She  was   first  em-  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  came  to 

ployed  as  music  reader,  later  became  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for 

assistant  to  the   principal,   and  still  the  Blind  in  September,  1920,  to  take 

later  devoted  her  entire  time  to  gen-  charge  of  the  conservation  of  vision 

eral    administration    of    the    school,  class.    She  was  energetic  and  faith- 

Her  work  was  always  well  done  and  ful  in  her  school  work  and  beloved  by 

her  long  connection  with   the  school  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
and  knowledge  of  its   entire   history 

made  her  a  valuable  assistant.  She  Moved  and  seconded  and  unani- 
felt  a  genuine  interest  and  pride  in  mously  carried  that  the  report  be 
the  school  and  in  the  achievements  accepted  and  that  the  chairman  be 
of  its  pupils.  given  permission  to  revise  and  en- 
Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin  died  at  large  it,  as  he  sees  fit- 
Louisville,  Ky.,  May  6,  1923,  aged  49.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  chair- 
She  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  man  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tive blind,  and  for  eleven  years  super-  tions,  reported  as  follows : 
intendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  Resolved,  by  the  American  Asso- 
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ciation  of  Instructors   of   the  Blind,  appoint  a  committee  of  five  members 

assembled     in     its     Twenty-seventh  of  the  Association,  at  least    two   of 

Biennial  Convention,  whom  shall  be  women,  to  prepare  for 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  mem-  early  publication  a  suggested  course 
bers  and  guests  be  given  to  all  and  of  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  for  use 
several  who  have  made  of  this  a  most  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  with  spe- 
interesting  and  enjoyable,  as  well  as  cial  reference  to  the  needs  of  our 
a  profitable  meeting,  and  in  particu-  residential  schools;  and  that  this 
lar  to  Director  Edward  E.  Allen  and  committee  present  its  report  in  mim- 
Mrs.  Allen,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  eographed  or  printed  form  at  the 
the  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  de-  next  biennial  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
voted  staff,  to  whose  labors  are  due  tion; 

the  comfort  enjoyed  and  the  inspira-  6.     That  the    President    be    and 

tion  derived  from  an  exhibition  of  hereby  is  authorized  to  appoint  from 

the  activities  of  the  school.    For  the  the  membership  of  the  Association,  a 

unique  experience  of  seeing  a  school  committee  of  three  on  a  Platform  of 

in  session  in  some  essentials  of  its  Principles;  and  that   the    committee 

daily  life,  we  are  especially  grateful  be  instructed  to  report  at  the  next 

and  appreciative;  Biennial  Convention  of  the   Associa- 

2.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Asso-  tion. 

ciation  be  extended  to  those  not  our  For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 

members    who    contributed    to     the  EDWARD  M.  VAN  CLEVE, 

program    and    entertainment,     Miss  Chairman. 
Mabel  Marden  of  the  Williams  School, 

Cambridge,  Dr.  Walter  B.  Lancaster,  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that 
Boston,  the  Underwood  Typewriter  the  adoption  of  the  first  resolution 
Company,  the  Boys'  Band  of  Cleve-  be  by  standing  vote.  This  was  car- 
land,  and  all  others  who  generously  ried  unanimously.  It  was  moved  and 
gave  time  and  effort  to  advance  the  seconded  that  the  other  resolutions 
cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  be  adopted.  This  was  carried,  no  dis- 
through  their  presence  and  produc-  senting  vote.  It  was  also  moved  and 
tions  at  this  meeting ;  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Presi- 

3.  That  we  rejoice  in  the  estab-  dent  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
lishment  of  lecture  and  normal  mittee  to  cooperate  with  the  Ameri- 
training  courses  dealing  with  prob-  can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  on  the 
lems  of  the  blind  and  the  training  of  subject  of  "Efficiency.' '  It  was  then 
teachers  of  the  blind,  and  endorse  moved,  seconded,  and  carried  that 
these  as  an  earnest  of  the  improved  the  office  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
professional  status  for  such  teachers ;  be  combined. 

4.  That  the  American  Association  This  was  followed  by  a  report  of 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  now  in  the  Committee  on  Nominations, 
session,  express  its  appreciation  of  through  its  chairman,  Superintend- 
the  splendid  work  the  Lions  Club  of  ent  0.  H.  Burritt,  who  reported  as 
Ohio  has  been   doing   in    publishing  follows: 

the  Juvenile  Magazine  in  embossed  Your  Committee  on   Nominations 

type  for  the  little  blind  children  of  begs  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Ohio  and    would    respectfully    urge  For  the  officers  of  the  Association 

that  the  Lions   International  under-  and  the  members   of  the    Executive 

take  the  publication  of  this  magazine  Committee    for    the   ensuing    Bien- 

for  all  the  young  blind  of  this  coun-  nium: 

try;  President:    Supt.   G.   F.   Oliphant, 

5.  That  the  President  of  the  As-  Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Ma- 
sociation  be  and  hereby  is  directed  to  con,  Georgia. 
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First  Vice  President:    Supt.   Sam-  School  for  the  Deaf  and   the   Blind, 

uel  M.  Green,  State   School   for   the  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Prof.    Samuel   P.    Hayes,    Mount 

Second  Vice  President:  Supt.  J.  T.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mas- 
Hooper,  Wisconsin  School  for  the  sachusetts,  Director  of  Research, 
Blind,  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 

Secretary  (permanent)  and  Treas-  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

urer:  Prin.    Edward  M.    Van  Cleve,  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

New  York  Institute  for    the    Blind,  It  wag  movedy   seconded>   and  car. 

New  York  City.  ried  that  the  report  be  adopted  and 

_         ,.      ^  that  the  Secretary  cast   a  ballot"  for 

Executive  Committee  the  officerg  therein  named  The  ballot 

Supt.  B.  P.  Chappie,  North  Dakota  was  cast   and   the   officers    declared 

School  for  the  Blind,  Bathgate,  North  elected. 

Dakota.                    ,  The  retiring  President  gave  a  few 

Supt.   I.   S.    Wampler,    Tennessee  closing  remarks,  and  the  new  Presi- 

School  for  the  Blind,  Nashville,  Ten-  dent  was  escorted  to  the  chair  and 

nessee.  made  a  short  speech,  after  which  the 

Supt.  W.  B.  Race,  Ontario    School  meeting  adjourned, 

for  the   Blind,    Brantford,     Ontario,  j  rp  jjqOPER 

Canada.  A"          0       ' 

Miss  Florence  E.    Blake,   Colorado  Acting  Secretary. 

WORDS  OF  WELCOME  AND  AN  EXPLANATION 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN, 
Director  Perkins   Institution,   Watertown,   Mass. 

My  friends,  I  have  long  wanted  to  others,  such  as  attending  and  con- 
receive  and  lodge  a  convention.  When  suiting  physicians,  oculists  and  den- 
I  asked  our  staff  if  they  too  would  wel-  tists,  who  naturally  do  not  live  in ;  but 
come  one  this  year  at  Watertown,  the  fact  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  is 
they  all  applauded;  and  so  you  are  that  practically  all  these  400  souls 
here.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  are  resident.  Our  grounds  comprise 
with  us.  May  you  have  a  good  and  34  acres.  Our  buildings  are  likewise 
profitable  time  and  be  glad  that  you  spacious;  not  too  much  so  by  any 
came.  We  welcome  you  truly  and  cor-  means,  except  in  vacation  time.  Now 
dially.  it  is  just  because  I  wish  to  make  upon 

Chairman    McManaway    has    sug-  you  the  term-time  impression  of  sim- 

gested  that  I  seize  the  present  mo-  pie  adequacy  of  plant — and  it  is  no 

ment  for  a  few  words  by  way  of  ex-  more — that  we  determined  to  supple- 

planation,    which  it   is   hoped    may  ment   our   staff   and  the  number  of 

help  you  to  comprehend  some  of  our  the  delegates  likely   to  attend  this 

purposes  in  this  meeting  and  so  make  convention  by  enough  pupils  to  fill  out 

it  more  understandable  and  valuable  the  usual  400.     We  also  wished  to 

to  you.  maintain  the  school-time  aspect,  and 

Let  me  explain,  then,  that  Perkins  so  have  left  our  own  people  to  live 

Institution  is  a  community  of  some  where  they  belong  and  have  distribu- 

400  people  all  told — 280  pupils,  with  a  ted  you  among  them.    And  in  order  to 

staff  of  50  teachers,  16  matrons  and  lend  further  fidelity  to  the  usual  we 

assistant  matrons,  librarians,  clerks,  have  even  ventured  to  continue  the 

a  steward,  a  custodian  of  buildings,  pupil  contributory  housework,  believ- 

and  the  rest  men  and  women  inside  ing  as  we  do  that  you  would  just  as 

and    outside    helpers.       There     are  soon  have  your  beds  made  for  you 
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and  be  served  at  table  as  in  these  our  teachers  and  officers  live  in :  their 
ways  to  wait  upon  yourselves.  May  I  presence  we  believe  is  needed  to 
suggest,  however,  that  promptitude  leaven  the  institutional  lump.  We  are 
at  meals  is  necessary  to  the  success-  an  institution,  of  course,  and  so  far 
f ul  carrying  out  of  our  plan ;  also  that  forth  artificial ;  but  we  trust  that  you 
having  the  willing  co-operation  and  will  see  around  you  a  material  as  well 
the  interdependence  of  everybody  in  as  a  spiritual  environment,  which  is 
everything  and  all  the  time  is  one  of  planned  to  reduce  artificiality,  disci- 
the  fundamental  features  aimed  at  in  pline,  and  fault-finding  to  a  minimum, 
the  Perkins  Institution  system,  and  Yes,  the  spirit  making  for  socializa- 
that  one  of  our  potent  instrumentali-  tion  is  the  leit  motif  of  our  Water- 
ties  is   example.     Unless  everybody  town  plant. 

here  works  and  does  his  part,  this  The  buildings,  which  were  all  put 
system  will  not  justify  itself,  now  or  up  in  0ne  construction,  will  be  seen  to 
at  any  other  time.  be  in  groups,  like  those  of  the  quad- 
Other  of  our  fundamental  principles  rangles  and  closes  of  the  schools  and 
will  be  found  specified  in  the  historical  colleges  of  England.  We  like  them 
booklet,  now  ready  for  distribution,  so,  as  well  as  their  style,  which  is  Tu- 
Doubtless  the  most  artificial  of  these  dor  Gothic.  To  us  who  are  used  to 
principles  is  the  complete  and  abso-  them  they  do  not  seem  so  institutional 
lute  separation  throughout  of  our  as  would  be  a  lot  of  separate  cottages 
boys  and  girls.  Some  of  you  may  not  clustered  in  perfect  symmetry  about 
approve  of  such  separation.  As  to  a  central  structure.  Anyhow  their 
that  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say,  ex-  convenient  grouping  is  architectural- 
cept  to  state  that  it  allows  the  pupils  ly  beautiful,  and  the  consciousness  of 
a  freedom  they  would  not  otherwise  beauty — even  visual  beauty — has  an 
have,  and  to  beg  you  to  suspend  the  uplifting  effect  also  upon  those  who 
expression  of  your  judgment  until  af-  can  only  see  it  with  the  inward  eye. 
ter  you  have  gone  home.  Behold  the  That  is  the  main  reason  beauty  was 
decorations  of  this  hall  that  are  left-  put  in  the  specifications  to  the  archi- 
overs  from  the  boys'  reception  and  tect.  Certainly  simplicity  and  beauty 
dance  of  last  Saturday  night.  There  make  for  sweetness  and  light  upon 
were  plenty  of  young  ladies  of  their  the  rest  of  us  who  number  quite  a 
age  present,  but  the  boys  had  invited  hundred  and  who  make  up  the  ele- 
them  in  from  the  outside.  As  to  our  ment  of  personal  environment.  All 
other  arrangements  we  believe  them  this  together  with  the  amplitude  of 
to  be  as  little  artificial  as  we  can  things  bespeak  faith  in  the  capacity 
make  them.  And  since  the  sum  of  all  of  blind  people.  Our  tower  rises  175 
these  things  taken  together  make  up  feet  above  the  river,  not  only  to  sym- 
the  Perkins  Institution  plan  and  plant,  bolize  aspiration  but  also  for  the  very 
which  is  in  a  sense  now  before  you  as  practical  reason  of  putting  Perkins  on 
Exhibit  A,  I  shall  briefly  mention  the  map  and  of  attracting  the  public 
them.  in;  for  we  act  upon  the  belief  that 
The  feature  which  we  put  first  of  the  education  of  this  public  touching 
all  is  the  small  family  or  village  plan  our  work  is  an  essential  department 
of  living— teachers  and  pupils  being  of  the  education  of  the  blind, 
thrown  together  as  much  as  is  whole-  The  socialization  system  and  other 
some  for  both.  For  it  should  be  un-  fundamental  features  of  the  present 
derstood  that  here  at  Perkins  we  plant  are  inheritances  from  Dr.  Howe 
subordinate  everything  to  the  promo-  and  Mr.  Anagnos.  Though  I  looked 
tion  of  that  prime  desideratum  of  the  the  world  over  I  found  nothing  better 
blind, — that  is,  socialization.  It  is  to  shape  the  new  constitution  by.  The 
mainly  for  this  reason  that  we  have  general  layout  is  the  architect's  and  is 
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far  better  than  I  had  dared  hope  for. 
It  has  proved  itself  excellent.  But  the 
contractor  and  builder  did  not  faith- 
fully do  his  part;  hence  the  splotchy 
appearance  of  many  of  our  room 
walls.  Though  we  have  two  painters 
all  the  year  around,  we  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  ourselves  so  far  unspot- 
ted from  the  world.  Conducted  with 
a  minimum  of  hired  help  as  we  con- 
duct the  institution,  the  cost  of  run- 
ning it  is  reasonably  economical. 

Please  note  that  we  closed  school 
only  a  few  days  ago  and  that  such 
house-cleaning  as  we  have  been  able 
to  do  since  then  has  been  largely  done 
by  the  pupils.  Clean-up  week  it  was 
for  them  and  they  worked  like  beav- 
ers. May  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  sort  of  thing — this  pu- 
pil contributory  effort — is  truly  Per- 
kinsian.  Immaculate  cleanliness  may 
be  next  to  godliness,  but  it  may  also 
be  purchased  at  too  great  sacrifice 
of  opportunity.  Indeed,  "Education 
that  does  not  promote  the  desire  and 
power  to  do  things  is  not  worth  the 
getting."  For  example,  in  1912  after 
dumping  out  here  everything  from 
South  Boston,  and  putting  the  cot- 
tages to  rights,  we  summoned  the 
pupils  and  staff  back  only  to  spend 
about  ten  days  in  setting  things 
straight  in  the  School  Department  be- 
fore we  could  hold  classes.  They  re- 
call those  ten  days  as  the  time  of 
their  lives; — no  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  pupils  has  profited  so  much  in 
as  many  days  from  routine  schooling. 
Have  you  too  never  learned  that  "The 
law  of  life  is  labor,  and  the  joy  of  life 
is  accomplishment  ?" 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  what 
we  deem  some  of  our  strong  points. 
Let  me  now  cite  two  of  the  weaker 
ones.  First,  this  plant,  which  cost 
$1,000,000  before  the  war,  will  hardly 
justify  itself  either  in  first  outlay  or 
in  cost  of  running  it,  which  is  by  no 
means  excessive,  unless  the  person 
put  at  the  head  of  it  is  and  continues 


to  be  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the 
blind  and  in  the  educational  effects 
of  environment,  responsibility  and 
contributory  service,  and  will  labor  to 
arouse  the  utmost  endeavor  from  all 
his  people. 

Second,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
whole  dozen  family  heads  whoso  ca- 
pacity and  vision  is  equal  to  the  con- 
centration demanded.  As  is  the  ma- 
tron so  is  her  house  and  its  standards. 
To  a  somewhat  less  degree  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  teachers  and 
other  resident  officers.  At  present  our 
six  schools  and  our  twelve  house  fami- 
lies are  excellently  served.  My  staff 
is  devoted  and  loyal.  If  the  hinges  of 
the  doors  on  which  this  convention 
swings  work  smoothly  and  efficiently 
it  is  primarily  because  of  the  co-oper- 
ation and  collaboration  of  all  the>?e 
good  people.  They  have  worked  hard, 
according  to  the  saying  "If  we  all  do 
it,  we  can  do  it  all.  Don't  steal  any 
of  them  away  from  me !" 

The  demonstration  of  pupils'  activi- 
ties we  have  provided  this  afternoon 
is  exactly  typical  of  what  we  give  the 
public.  The  closing  exercise  you  have 
just  had  is  the  actual  thing.  The 
morning  "prayers"  which  we  shall 
conduct  is  the  way  we  begin  our  day : 
I  dare  say  the  chapel  will  hold  all  who 
care  to  attend.  The  pupils  have  been 
retained  here  both  to  serve  and  to 
share  and  to  make  such  connections 
as  they  may.  I  believe  they  are  very 
happy  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  convention.  They  are  used  to 
more  sleep  than  they  may  get  these 
few  days.  Therefore  may  I  ask  our 
visiting  friends  to  be  reasonably  quiet 
at  night.  For  those  of  you  who  wish 
to  chat  late  and  smoke,  benches  have 
been  placed  somewhat  apart  from  the 
village  streets.  We  employ  no  watch- 
man. However,  a  policeman  will  walk 
up  and  down  the  grounds  all  night. 
And  now  I  shall  pause  and  simply 
wish  that  everyone  of  you  may  enjoy 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  convention. 
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PROGRESS  DURING  THE   LAST   TWENTY  YEARS  AND  WHAT  RE- 
MAINS TO  BE  DONE 

SUPT.  JOHN  F.  BLEDSOE, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  Overlea,  Maryland 


Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Workers, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  it  af- 
fords me  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
to  respond  to  the  cordial  greetings  of 
welcome  which  have  been  extended  to 
us.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  we  should 
meet  here  at  the  Perkins,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  established  in 
America.  Here  in  Massachusetts  we 
are  on  hallowed  ground,  near  the  spot 
where  the  Mayflower  weighed  anchor ; 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and  in  sight  of  Lexington 
and  Concord.  Here,  where  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  American  liberty 
and  established  the  principles  of 
democratic  government.  It  was  in 
this  city  in  1828,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Reverend  Samuel  G.  How,  that 
the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Amer- 
ica was  established.  Commencing  a 
work  which  since  has  spread  to  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  Canada. 

It  has  been  customary  for  the 
President  of  this  Association  to  de- 
liver an  address  summarizing  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last 
bi-ennial  period.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  however, 
suggested  that  I  speak  on  "What  Has 
Been  Accomplished  in  the  Last  Twen- 
ty Years  and  What  Remains  to  be 
Done."  I  tentatively  agreed  to  do  so, 
but  I  have  chosen  rather  to  sketch 
briefly  the  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion, leading  up  to  and  emphasizing 
the  main  features  only  that  have 
characterized  our  work  in  recent 
years. 

The  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  was  organized 
at  Indianapolis  August  8,  1871.  Previ- 
ous to  this  a  conference  of  educators 
of  the  blind  was  held  at  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  New  York  August  16,  17, 
and  18,  1853.  There  were  present  at 
this  meeting  delegates  from  fourteen 


different  states.  The  roll  call  of  which 
contains  the  names  of  such  notables 
in  the  work  for  the  pioneer  blind  as 
Cooper,  Rhodes,  Merrillat,  Sturtevant, 
Churchman,  Chapin  and  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Howe. 

Although  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  call  another  conference,  for 
some  reason  this  was  not  done  until 
1871.  At  this  meeting  there  appeared 
upon  the  scene  such  men  as  Wait  and 
Anagnos,  Morrison,  Smead,  Patten, 
Little,  Williams  and  Foster,  who  were 
to  become  the  leaders  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  work  for  the  next  gener- 
ation. At  these  first  conferences  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  subjects 
discussed  have  formed  the  centers 
around  which  have  revolved  the  de- 
liberations of  all  meetings  since. 
Many  of  the  problems  presented  for 
solution  were  not  solved  until  recent 
years,  and  some  are  not  yet  solved, 
but  are  still  in  process  of  solution.  Let 
us  note  a  few  of  them : 

1.  Enlisting  the  interest  and  aid 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
giving  the  Bible  to  the  blind  in 
tactile  print. 

2.  Securing  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment a  subsidy  for  printing 
books  for  the  blind. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  national 
college  for  the  blind  at  Washing- 
ton. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  type. 

5.  The  publication  of  a  magazine  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  education 
and  interests  of  the  blind. 

6.  Providing  employment  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools. 

7.  The  education  of  blind  children 
in  schools  for  the  seeing. 

8.  Best  methods  of  instructing  the 
blind. 

As  early  as  1842  efforts  had  been 
made  to  secure  the  co-operation  and 
aid  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
giving  the  Bible  in  tactile  print  to  the 
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blind.  As  a  result  of  these  early  ef-  was  Uniformity  of  Type  in  Printing, 
forts,  the  Bible  has  been  printed  in  It  had  its  inception  at  the  very  first 
the  various  types  in  use  from  time  to  meeting  in  1853  and  the  discussions 
time  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  prac-  pro  and  con  must  fill  at  least  a  third 
tically  every  blind  reader,  at  a  very  of  the  pages  of  the  reports  of  this  As- 
nominal  cost.  A  bequest  of  $40,000  sociation.  Early  in  the  history  of  our 
for  the  purpose  by  Jonathan  Burr  has  work  Dr.  Howe  perfected  what  was 
been  the  foundation  on  which  this  known  as  the  Boston  Line  Letter,  by 
work  has  been  built.  far  the  best  method  of  printing  for 

A  national  subsidy  from  the  Gov-  the  blind  yet  produced  in  the  world, 

ernment  was  taken  up  at  the  first  con-  Very  soon,  however,  British  Braille, 

f  erence  in  1853  and  when  the  Associa-  the  first  dot  system,  was  introduced, 

tion  was  organized  in  1871  a  commit-  Later  in  the  early  70's,  Mr.  William 

tee    was    appointed    to    memorialize  B.  Wait  perfected  the  New  York  Point 

Congress  on  the  subject,  which  re-  System.      The    adoption    of    which 

suited  finally  in  1879  in  the  setting  throughout   the  country  grew   very 

aside  of  a  thirty-year  4%  bond  for  rapidly.    Then  followed  the  American 

$250,000   yielding   $10,000   annually,  Braille,    a    modification    of    English 

to  be  devoted  to  the  printing  of  books.  Braille,  which  took  advantage  of  the 

Previous  to  this,  the  American  Print-  idea  of  recurrence  of  letters, 

ing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  By  this  time  the  war  was  on  and 

Ky.,  had  been  chartered  under  the  bid  fair  to  continue  forever.    In  fact, 

laws  of  that  state  from  funds  furnish-  the  war  words  in  our  deliberations  as 

ed  by  the  state  of  Kentucky  and  other  a  reSult  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  of 

states,  as  well  as  from  private  dona-  print  divided  our  small  group  of  edu- 

tions.  cators  into  two  acrimonious  camps,  so 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  H.  L.  that  the  many  other  subjects  of  inter- 
Hall,  himself  a  blind  man,  and  Mr.  B.  est  to  us  as  to  method  of  instruction, 
B.  Huntoon,  superintendent  for  many  etc.,  sank  into  insignificance, 
years  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Lest  we  forget,  let  us  quote  from 
Blind,  the  printing  house  was  gradu-  a  paper  read  in  1910  at  our  convention 
ally  developed  and  work  begun.  Build-  in  Arkansas  on  the  subject  of  "Edu- 
mgs  were  erected  in  1883.  Many  im-  cational  Waste,"  by  one  newly  induct- 
provements  in  printing  embossed  ed  into  our  work,  the  now  honored 
books  were  made  at  the  printing  superintendent  of  the  New  York  Insti- 
house  during  the  years  that  followed,  tute  for  the  Blind.    I  can  see  him  at 

In  1906  steps  were  taken  to  renew  this  moment  as  he  said,  "What  we 
the  4%  bond  at  its  maturity  in  1907.  need  to  prevent  the  waste  of  divers 
This  could  not  be  done  without  special  systems  of  reading  and  writing  for 
act  of  Congress.  Accordingly  a  bill  the  sightless,  since  there  is  no  one  to 
was  passed  at  the  following  session  order  this  one  or  that  one  to  be  select- 
renewing  the  subsidy  in  perpetuity,  ed  as  the  sole  system  for  universal 
thus  assuring  the  continuation  of  this  adoption,  is  dispassionate  investiga- 
aid  from  the  National  Government.  tion  of  comparative  merits,  free  dis- 

For  many  years  previous  to  1918  it  cussion,  minus  acrimony,  and  elimi- 

had  been  realized  that  the  growth  of  nation     of     the     personal     element, 

the  schools  and  the  demand  for  em-  whether  this  means  the  crumbling  of 

bossed  literature  had  grown  far  be-  a  new  idol  or  of  the  old." 

yond  the  possible  supply  to  be  had  It  is  evident  that  this  school  man, 

from  the   $10,000   Government   sub-  fresh  from  the  broader  fields  of  edu- 

sidy.    More  of  this  later.  cational  work,  considered  the  chance 

The  next  subject  which  early  inter-  of  uniformity  rather  slim,  for  hear 

ested   members   of  this   Association  him  further,  "A  universal  type  for 
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world  wide  use  is  much  to  be  desired  of  $50,000  per  annum,  to  be  devoted 

and  an  all-wise  human  dictator  would  to  the  publication  at  the  American 

doubtless  be  able  to  ukase  it  into  ex-  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  located 

istence  and  use — not  other  than  this  at  Louisville,   Ky.,   of  textbooks  and 

impossible  could."  literature  for  the  blind." 

But  the  mills  of  the  Gods  grind  A  committee  of  seven  trustees  was 
slowly  and  exceedingly  fine.  Between  appointed  and  in  1919  a  bill  was  in- 
the  time  our  friend  delivered  his  ad-  troduced  in  Congress  destined  to  car- 
dress  in  1910  and  July  1, 1918,  the  im-  ry  out  the  object  of  this  resolution.  It 
possible  had  been  accomplished.  Time  was  not,  however,  until  August  10, 
is  too  short  to  trace  the  development  1920,  that  the  Act  giving  us  the  in- 
through  its  different  phases  from  the  creased  appropriation  became  a  law. 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  a  child  of  We  find  one  of  the  early  ideas  of 
our  sister  organization,  The  American  our  predecessors  was  a  college  for  the 
Association  of  Workers  of  the  Blind,  blind  to  be  located  at  Washington  at 
and  the  adopted  child  of  this  body,  the  expense  of  the  Government.  As 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  idols,  new  late  as  1886  the  leading  educators 
and  old,  were  thrown  from  their  ped-  were  memorializing  Congress  for  the 
estals  into  the  mill  of  the  gods  and  purpose  of  having  this  national  college 
ground  to  powder.  So  we  find  our-  established.  This  idea  is  entirely  f or- 
selves  since  1918  worshipping  at  the  eign  to  our  ideas  at  this  time,  it  being 
shrine  of  the  print  idol  of  our  British  the  opinion  of  all  that  our  blind  stu- 
cousins,  with  British  Braille,  Grade  dents  who  desire  a  college  education, 
V/g,  adopted  as  the  universal  type.  As  can,  by  the  aid  of  a  fund  for  a  reader 
a  result  of  this  decision,  at  the  meet-  furnished  now  by  many  states,  easily 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  take  the  course  in  any  of  our  colleges 
American  Printing  House  for  the  or  universities.  Another  topic  dis- 
Blind,  held  in  Louisville  the  same  cussed  very  earnestly  was  the  publica- 
year,  the  following  resolution  was  tion  of  a  magazine  devoted  exclusive- 
passed:  ly  to  the  use  of  the  blind.  This  sub- 
" Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  Great  ject  was  considered  from  time  to  time 
War  many  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  and  various  small  publications  of  a 
United  States  now  in  service  will  be  more  or  less  local  character  came  to 
blind  and  since  a  part  of  their  re-edu-  life  and  ran  their  little  course,  but  it 
cation  and  rehabilitation  will  require  remained  for  the  American  Associa- 
textbooks  and  general  literature  in  tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  under 
the  approved  system  of  reading  mat-  the  leadership  of  its  secretary,  Mr. 
ter  for  the  blind  in  increased  number  Campbell,  financed  by  the  Massachus- 
and  volume,  and  whereas  the  number  etts  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  aid- 
of  pupils  in  schools  for  the  blind,  ed  more  or  less  by  other  schools  and 
when  provision  was  made  in  1879  by  organizations,  to  establish  the  Out- 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  look  for  the  Blind,  the  direction  of 
the  support  of  the  American  Printing  which  now  under  the  Foundation  for 
House  for  the  Blind,  whereby  the  in-  the  Blind,  has  become  for  us  what  we 
come  which  has  been  $10,000  a  year,  have  wished  these  75  years.  In  this 
has  been  increased  from  2,180  pupils  connection  I  must  not  fail  to  mention 
in  1879  to  5,640  pupils  in  1917,  RE-  the  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind, 
SOLVED,  That  the  Trustees  of  which  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Matilda 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Ziegler  and  the  management  of  which 
Blind  request  the  Congress  of  the  has  been  under  the  direction  all  these 
United  States  for  an  increase  of  the  years  of  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes.  Per- 
appropriation  to  such  an  amount  as  haps  no  one  thing  has  shed  more  light 
will  provide  in  perpetuity  an  income  into  the  lives  of  the  blind  than  the  es- 
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tablishment  of  this  magazine. 

The  question  of  sending  blind  chil- 
dren to  the  public  schools  with  sight- 
ed children  was  strongly  advocated  by 
Dr.  Howe  at  the  first  meeting  in 
1853.  This  phase  of  our  work  has 
come  into  being  within  the  last  few 
years  and  we  now  have  in  such  cities 
as  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  others, 
classes  of  blind  children  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  A 
further  outgrowth  of  this  phase  are 
the  sight  saving  classes  for  the  par- 
tially blind,  in  which  Boston  has  been 
a  leader.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  in  our  work  of 
recent  years  and  is  fast  spreading 
throughout  the  country. 

The  question  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  graduates  of  schools 
was  a  burning  one  at  our  first  meet- 
ing. It  was  resolved  at  that  time  that 
schools  should  give  employment  to  all 
their  graduates.  Think  of  it!  And 
yet  the  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
do  this  in  connection  with  several 
schools,  resulting  in  many  instances 
of  greatly  handicapping  the  work  of 
the  schools  for  children  and  in  some 
of  almost  wrecking  the  organization. 
However,  there  grew  out  of  this  dire 
necessity  so  early  felt  the  organiza- 
tion of  Associations  and  Workshops 
for  the  Adult  Blind,  so  that  today 
there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  our 
country  not  undertaking  in  its  own 
particular  way  the  employment  and 
aid  of  the  grown  child. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  schools 
methods  were  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed and  confined,  for  lack  of  print- 
ed textbooks,  to  the  oral  method  of 
instruction.  The  results  of  this  meth- 
od depended  more  largely  upon  the 
personality,  education  and  devotion 
of  the  individual  teacher  than  upon 
a  systematic  course  of  instruction. 
The  instruction  later  of  textbooks  in 
tactile  print  made  possible  a  more 
technical  instruction  and  gave  rise  to 
a  better  systematized  course  of  study. 

By  many  of  us  it  has  been  felt  for 
some  time  that  we  should  have  more 


definite  courses  of  study  and  that  we 
should  be  able  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  new  teachers  a  compendium  of 
methods  of  instruction  on  all  subjects, 
a  result  of  the  careful  study  of 
methods  in  all  schools. 

Born  of  this  thought  was  a  commit- 
tee of  five  superintendents  of  Eastern 
schools,  who  met  of  their  own  accord 
periodically  for  several  years  and 
worked  upon  this  task.  In  1918  the 
necessity  of  such  work  was  recog- 
nized by  this  Association  and  a  com- 
mittee was  given  official  recognition. 

This  work  has  only  begun,  but 
should  by  all  means  be  continued.  The 
organization  of  the  American  Found- 
ation for  the  Blind  seems  to  favor  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work,  inas- 
much as  it  seems  destined  to  become 
the  clearing  house  of  many  phases  of 
our  work  that  it  may  do  for  us  as  well 
as  other  organizations,  things  which 
in  the  humdrum  of  our  many  duties 
we  cannot  find  time  to  perform.  It 
has  been  suggested  by  someone  that 
this  particular  piece  of  work,  which 
the  Efficiency  Committee  commenced 
to  do,  can  and  should  be  taken  up  at 
once  by  the  Foundation,  with  the 
Efficiency  Committee,  as  now  or  here- 
after constituted,  as  an  Advisory 
Board. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  no  study  of 
methods  or  written  compendium  will 
ever  result  in  a  uniform  course  of 
study  for  all  the  schools.  Local  con- 
ditions and  requirements  will  prob- 
ably prevent  this.  But  if  we  had  such 
a  model,  together  with  a  consensus  of 
the  best  opinion  we  can  gather,  based 
on  years  of  experience  in  teaching  the 
various  subjects  in  our  curricula, 
which  could  be  used  in  our  schools,  it 
would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Perhaps  no  one  piece  of  work  in 
many  years  has  done  more  to  open  up 
the  mine  of  literature  which  hereto- 
fore has  been  more  or  less  buried  in 
the  reports  of  this  Association  than 
the  Indexing  of  the  same,  which  was 
accomplished  in  1920,  by  the  untiring 
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efforts  of  Miss  Helen  M.  Bruner  of  the  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Colorado,  and 

Books  for  the  Blind  Department,  Cali-  the  latest,  New  York,  all  have  modern 

fornia  State  Library.    With  this  in-  plans  laid  out  and  constructed  accord- 

dex   the   ambitious   and   wide-awake  ing  to  the  latest  thought, 

teacher  can  dig  deep  into  this  golden  WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE 

mine  of   thought  and   receive  most  Can  be  said  briefly.     Realize  that 

helpful  suggestions  in  his  work  of  pre-  "Education"  of  the  blind  as  well  as  of 

paration.  the  seeing  "Goes  Forward,"  to  quote 

In  the  matter  of  housing  for  our  the  title  of  a  book  that  was  recently 

schools,  even  the  latest  idea,  the  cot-  published  by  one  of  a  group  of  educa- 

tage  system,  is  nothing  new  since  this  tors  who  dub  themselves  the  Progres- 

plan  was  advocated  and  put  into  effect  sives  in  Education,  and  realizing  that 

here  in  this  school  before  some  of  its  there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing 

modern  devotees  were  even  born.    A  still,  let  us  martial  the  strength  of  all 

forward  step  has  been  taken  in  this  our  combined  powers  and  see  to  it 

respect  by  many  of  our  schools.  Over-  that  we  be  not  left  in  the  wake  of 

brook,  Maryland,  Perkins,  Oklahoma,  other  moving  educational  groups. 

CHARACTER  BUILDING  IN  RESIDENTIAL  SCHOOLS 

SUPT.  F.  E.  PALMER, 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa 

Webster  defines  character  as  the  sires,  choices,  tendencies,  attitudes, 
sum  of  the  qualities  or  features  that  so  far  as  I  know,  are  the  commonest 
distinguish  one  person  from  another,  terms  used  in  the  definitions  of  char- 
There  is  another  definition  that  as-  acter;  and  therefore,  for  the  purpose 
serts  that  character  is  the  sum  of  the  of  this  discussion  I  shall  define  char- 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  acter  as  the  habitual  attitudes  of  the 
make  one  human  being  different  from  mind,  the  choice  of  the  desires  of  life, 
another.  Coe,  the  psychologist,  de-  Any  process  of  character  building, 
fines  character  as  a  confirmed  habit  of  whether  in  residential  schools  or  in 
choice.  In  a  recent  book  by  Park  and  non-residential  schools,  whether  con- 
Burgess  we  are  told  that  character  is  sciously  set  in  motion  or  unconscious- 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  and  co-or-  ly  started,  whether  by  direction  or  by 
dination  of  these  mechanisms  that  we  indirection,  must  take  into  account 
call  habit.  William  A.  Thomas  says  three  things:  first,  life's  choices  and 
that  character  of  the  individual  is  de-  desires ;  second,  the  development  of 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  organ-  the  right  mental  attitude  toward 
ization  of  his  wishes  and  that  our  ap-  those  choices  and  desires  that  enter 
preciation  of  the  character  of  the  in-  into  every  life  that  is  worthy  of  emu- 
dividual  is  based  upon  his  display  of  lation ;  and  third,  the  fixation  of  these 
certain  wishes  as  against  others,  and  attitudes  so  that  the  responses  to  the 
on  his  modes  of  seeking  their  realiza-  stimuli  of  desire  shall  make  choice 
tion.  I  might  go  on  following  quota-  habitual  in  the  right  direction.  Per- 
tion  with  quotation ;  for  much,  very  haps  there  are  other  and  better  ways 
much  has  been  written  concerning  of  stating  the  problem  of  character 
character ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know :  building.  However,  a  brief  discussion 
first,  that  character  is  a  thing  so  sub-  of  the  subject  which  I  have  been 
tie  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily  asked  to  consider  along  the  lines  thus 
to  the  limitations  of  language;  sec-  indicated  may  not  be  wholly  beside 
ond,  that  in  the  writings  of  modern  the  mark.  Therefore,  I  shall  first  ex- 
psychologists  there  are  certain  ideas  amine  the  problem  of  character- 
regarding  character  that  are  held  in  building  in  residential  schools  from 
common.     For  instance,  habits,  de-  the  standpoint  of: 
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LIFE'S  CHOICES  AND  DESIRES 

To  live  is  to  desire  and  to  desire  is 
to  choose.  To  choose  rightly  from  the 
multiplied  desires  that  come  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  life  is  to 

"Draw  new  furrows  neath  the  healthy  morn 
And  plant  the  great  Hereafter  in  the  Now.'; 

There  is  no  escaping  from  human 
desires;  there  is  no  escaping  the  ne- 
cessity of  choice,  as  life  grows  more 
and  more  complex  and  desires  clash; 
and  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
sooner  or  later  the  web  of  each  life  is 
woven  in  the  colors  that  come  from 
the  realm  of  choice,  and  the  result  is 
character.  We  will  to  think  and  we 
will  to  act.  The  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, are  ours  for  the  choice,  and  we 
can  enter  as  soon  as  the  price  is  paid 
at  the  gates  of  choice.  But  there 
must  be  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
dominance  of  each  in  the  realms  of 
life  before  any  sure  choice  can  be 
made  and  the  price,  demanded  for 
possession,  be  paid.  It  is  possible  to 
choose  with  assurance  the  part  that 
one  would  care  to  act  in  the  great 
drama  of  life  only  when  one  has 
knowledge  of  the  concluding  action,  of 
the  revolving  forces ;  when  one  knows 
whether  or  not  the  part  played  will  in 
the  end  result  in  disaster  and  defeat 
or  victory  and  honor.  There  must  be 
knowledge  of  the  far  reaching  effects 
of  life's  choices  as  each  desire  comes 
knocking  at  the  golden  gates  of  the 
morning  of  youth,  if  the  choice  is 

* '  To  feed  the  soul  with  patience, 
To  heal  its  desolations.'' 

Therefore,  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
the  first  step  in  character  building  is 
not  only  to  teach  the  child  how  to 
choose  but  also  what  to  choose  from 
among  the  desires  that  crowd  in  upon 
life.  Knowledge  and  understanding 
must  be  his,  if  he  is  to  be  saved  from 
choosing  the  false  instead  of  the 
true.  He  must  see  something  of  the 
end  from  the  beginning;  he  should 
know  where  the  pathway  of  his 
choice  leads  to.    In  every  contest  be- 


tween good  and  evil  he  should  know 
that  God  standeth  within  the  shadow 
keeping  watch  above  His  own.  When- 
ever the  soul  is  brought  to  its  Mount 

Carmel  to  choose  between  God  and 
Baal,  it  should  know  from  the  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  from  the  prayers  of 
teachers  and  prophets,  that  God  only 
sends  down  fire  to  consume  the  altars 
of  worship.  When  in  the  court  of  his 
life  he  is  asked  to  choose  between  the 
Son  of  Man  and  the  robber  Barabas, 
he  should  be  so  informed  of  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  his  choice 
that  he  would  not  reject  the  Son  of 
Man  and  join  himself  to  the  rabble, 
while  the  Saviour  is  led  away  to  be 
crucified.  When  the  Master  calls,  he 
should  know  what  it  means  to  go  and 
prove  oxen  instead.  He  should  know 
what  it  means  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
the  wicked,  when  the  doors  of  the 
temple  are  open.  He  should  know 
what  it  means  to  love  the  low  and  the 
base,  when  like  Queen  Guinevere  it 
is  his  duty  to  love  the  highest.  He 
should  be  kept  informed  of  the  fact, 
written  in  all  ages  and  blazoned  on 
every  page  of  history,  that  the  soul 
that  sins  shall  surely  die.  No  lesson 
in  mathematics  is  so  important;  no 
merely  technical  recitation  in  liter- 
ature is  so  far  reaching;  no  page  of 
history  is  so  vital.  Why  do  I  say 
this?  Because  as  some  one  has  said: 
"Man  is  what  he  chooses  and  what  he 
chooses  depends  upon  the  stock  of 
ideas  which  he  has  concerning  the 
choice."  Why  do  I  place  so  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  necessity  of  our  boys 
and  girls  having  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  their  choices?  Because 
as  Professor  James  well  said,  "In 
every  choice  that  tends  toward  be- 
havior of  the  right  kind  the  will  is 
influenced  by  the  name  that  the  mind 
gives  the  case."  In  our  residential 
school  I  would  have  the  right  name 
given  the  case  whenever  the  child 
comes  to  choose.  I  would  have  under- 
standing guard  the  door  of  his  choice 
rather  than  ignorance;  I  would  have 
him  answer  the  voice  of  his  desires 
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in  the  light  of  knowledge  rather  than  from  the  incidents  of  daily  life 
in  the  shadow  of  mental  darkness.  should  be  seized  upon ;  instruction 
How  then,  is  the  issue  to  be  met  ?  should  be  by  direction  as  well  as  indi- 
By  what  means  is  the  pupil  to  be  en-  rection ;  the  lessons  should  be  formal 
lightened  ?  Who  is  to  carry  the  torch  as  well  as  informal.  When  the  child 
to  his  waiting  hands?  In  our  resi-  begins  to  think,  then  it  is  time  for 
dential  schools  I  would  place  the  the  house  mother,  the  matrons,  the 
house  mother  first,  the  teacher  next,  supervisors,  the  teachers,  and  the  su- 
and  after  them  the  superintendent  perintendent  to  begin  to  teach ;  when 
and  the  agents  of  his  administration,  the  child  begins  to  choose,  then  it  is 
I  have  not  given  last  place  in  this  or-  time  for  these  to  turn  on  the  light ; 
der  to  the  superintendent  and  the  when  the  child  begins  to  act,  then  it 
agents  of  his  administration  because  is  time  for  the  agents  of  education  to 
of  any  desire  to  shift  responsibility,  point  out  the  line  of  action.  The 
but  because  the  house  mothers  and  sheep  should  not  be  without  a  shep- 
the  teachers  come  daily  into  closer  herd;  the  school  should  not  be  with- 
and  more  vital  relation  with  the  inti-  out  moral  leadership ;  the  intimate  life 
mate  life  of  the  student.  Both  of  of  the  children  should  not  remain  un- 
these  must  be  positive  forces  for  touched  by  the  hands  of  intelligent 
truth  and  righteousness,  if  the  stu-  fathers  and  mothers.  If  the  stream 
dent's  choice  of  conflicting  desires  of  life  is  to  flow  in  the  right  direction, 
is  to  be  influenced  in  the  right  direc-  then  there  must  be  direction  at  the 
tion;  both  must  have  an  incarnated  fountain  head;  if  the  pathway  of  life 
knowledge  of  the  dominating  choices  is  to  be  radiant  with  the  light  that 
that  lead  to  abundant  and  eternal  life ;  shines  more  and  more  until  the  per- 
both  must  have  the  winning  person-  feet  day,  then  the  child  must  not  be 
ality  that  shall  make  these  choices  allowed  to  stray  from  that  path  be- 
seem desirable  to  the  student.  Any  cause  his  eyes  are  holden ;  if  the  web 
less  a  person  as  supervisor  or  house  of  life  is  to  be  woven  in  colors  of 
mother,  teacher  or  superintendent  beauty,  with  the  threads  of  truth, 
would  fail  in  influencing  the  choice  of  then  the  perfect  pattern  must  not  be 
life's  desires  in  the  right  direction  on  kept  hidden.  In  the  light  of  wisdom 
the  part  of  the  student.  The  dormi-  and  knowledge  the  child  should  look 
tory  and  the  classroom  should  always  out  upon  the  things  of  life,  out  upon 
be  schoolrooms  of  life,  where  there  is  the  choices  of  life  and  call  them  good 
not  only  preparation  for  living  but  or  bad.  When  the  instincts  are  vi- 
where  daily  the  problems  of  life  are  brant  with  life,  then  the  child  must 
met,  where  both  boy  and  girl  are  en-  not  be  left  to  wander  in  darkness,  not 
lightened,  where  knowledge  grows  knowing  the  pitfalls  along  the  way; 
from  more  and  more,  where  desire  is  when  Nature  through  the  organs  of 
made  to  yield  to  intelligent  choice,  reproduction  begins  to  whisper  to  the 
The  house  mother  and  the  teacher  child,  then  some  man  or  woman  in 
should  ever  stand  at  the  gates  of  life  the  love  of  a  father  or  a  mother 
to  point  out  the  way.  Both  should  be  should  interpret  the  language  of  Na- 
conscious  of  their  obligation  in  help-  ture  in  terms  of  beauty  and  truth; 
ing  the  child  to  understand  the  na-  and  when  the  fledgling  would  test  his 
ture  of  his  choices;  both  should  feel  wings  in  flight,  then  God  grant  that 
it  their  duty  to  be  bearers  of  light;  there  may  be  in  every  residential 
both  should  realize  the  necessity  of  school  the  wisdom  of  the  eagle  which 
helping  the  child  look  down  the  path-  when  it  sees  its  young  so  well  grown, 
way  along  which  his  choices  lie  in  as  to  venture  upon  flying,  hovers  over 
order  that  he  may  more  intelligently  the  nest,  flutters  with  its  «"'ugs,  ex- 
choose.    The  opportunity  that  comes  cites  them  to  imitate  it,  and  tafce  their 
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flight,  and  when  it  sees  them  weary 
and  fearful,  it  takes  them  upon  its 
back,  and  carries  them,  so  that  the 
fowler    cannot    hurt    them    without 
piercing  through  the  body  of  the  old 
one.     Whenever  desires  entreat  the 
child  and  he  stands  at  the  doorway  of 
choice,  then  should  it  be  said,  as  it 
was  said  of  old,  "Let  there  be  light." 
And  well  for  the  child,  as  he  num- 
bers the  days  of  creation,  if  it  shall 
be  said,  as  it  was  said  of  old,  "And 
there  was  light."    I  am  so  convinced 
of    need    of    intelligent    instruction 
along  the  lines  of  life's  choices,  that 
I  am  almost  persuaded  that  a  broad- 
minded  course  of  study  with  definite 
purposes  and  well  organized  material 
of  study  along    the     line     of  life's 
choices  would  be  advantageous.    The 
solution  of  the  problem  should  not  be 
left  to  chance;  incidental  teaching  is 
too    uncertain.      But    whether    the 
teaching  be  by  direction  or  indirec- 
tion, by  chance  or  by  plan,  by  courses 
of  study  or  incidental  reference,  the 
great  need  of  every  classroom  and 
dormitory  of  our  residential  schools 
is  that  some  strong  man  or  woman,  in 
whom  are  ideal  virtues  and  attrac- 
tive qualities,  should  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  wholesome  and  intelligent 
life.      At    the    time    when    children 
should  build  their  castles  fair  and 
build  them   to  the  upper  air,   they 
should  be  surrounded  and  guided  by 
the  purest  and  best.    "Bring  back  the 
flag  to  the  men,"  shouted  someone  in 
the  ranks  to  the  standard  bearer  who 
was    pushing    on    to    the    parapet. 
"Bring  up  the  men  to  the  flag,"  was 
the  heroic  reply.     If  there  is  to  be 
worthwhile  character  building  in  our 
residential  schools  there  must  be  men 
and  women  who  will  place  the  flag  up 
on   the   parapet    of   high  ideals  and 
then  endeavor  to  bring  the  ranks  up 
to  the  flag.    But  the  boy  and  the  girl 
must  know  why  the  flag  is  placed  up- 
on the  parapet,  what  the  standard 
signifies,  why  the  battle  is  on,  what 
the  issues  are.    They  must  KNOW, 
if  they  are  to  be  loyal  soldiers  in  the 


fight;  they  must  KNOW,  if  they  are 
to  choose  the  standards  of  the  best; 
they  must  KNOW,  if  they  are  to  hold 
firm  when  the  contest  grows  fierce 
and  the  outcome  is  doubtful.  Knowl- 
edge and  enlightenment,  then,  are  the 
armor  which  every  boy  and  girl  who 
are  enlisted  in  the  battle  of  life  must 
be  prepared  with,  and  having  put  on 
this  armor  they  should  be  ready  to 
stand.  Therefore,  I  come  to  the  sec- 
ond step  in  character  building,  name- 
ly: 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    RIGHT 

MENTAL  ATTITUDE  TO  DESIRES 

THAT  ENTER  INTO  EVERY  LIFE 

THAT     IS     WORTHY    OF 

EMULATION 

If  our  residential  schools  are  to 
make  for  a  positive  moral  influence ;  if 
they  are  to  make  more  effectively  for 
character  of  the  best  type,  they  must 
guard  well  the  truest  ideals  of  life. 
They  must  have  as  their  supreme  ob- 
ject "the  creation  of  enlightened  men 
and  women,  whom  faith  and  hope 
shall  make  strong,  whom  imagina- 
tion shall  refresh,  and  the  desire  for 
perfection  shall  keep  active."  What 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  residential 
schools  are  rather  than  what  they  do 
must  be  the  paramount  consideration, 
and  until  that  is  true  there  will  be  lit- 
tle progress  in  character  building.  To 
teach  the  student  to  translate  a  page 
of  Virgil  is  well,  but  the  work  is  less 
than  half  done  if  at  the  same  time  the 
student  does  not  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  hero  in  honoring  and  obeying  and 
tenderly  caring  for  his  old  father, 
Anchises.  To  teach  a  boy  or  girl  to 
demonstrate  accurately — t here  is 
character  building  in  work  accurately 
done — to  demonstrate  accurately  a 
geometrical  proposition  is  no  mean 
achievement,  but  the  achievement 
would  be  much  more  worth  while  were 
the  principles  of  honor  and  truth 
brought  to  the  demonstration  of  life. 
It  is  well  that  our  boys  and  girls 
should  be  trained  to  suck  honey  from 
the  flowers  of  thought  in  all  the  fields 
of  literature  but  the  teacher  of  liter- 
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ature,  in  my  judgment,  has  done  a 
far  nobler  work  when  she  has  built 
the  noble  sentiment  of  literature  into 
a  character  that  thrills  with  the  am- 
bition to  go  out  and  conquer  and  die, 
if  need  be,  for  what  is  right  in  the 
choices  of  life.  The  classroom  should 
not  be  the  places  of  classes  and  books 
and  lesson  assignments  and  testing  of 
lesson  preparation  alone,  although 
these  things  are  good  in  themselves 
and  much  to  be  commended,  but  they 
should  also  be  the  laboratories  of  life, 
where  ideals  are  tested  and  principles 
of  life  are  proven,  where  the  windows 
of  the  soul  are  thrown  open  and  the 
desires  are  lifted  toward  Him  who 
makes  all  right  with  the  world  when 
He  is  in  His  heaven.  In  the  class- 
room and  in  the  dormitory  and  in  the 
chapel  the  student  must  find  that  the 
way  out  of  the  base,  the  mean  and 
the  low  is  the  way  UP  through  him- 
self. It  is  here  that  he  must  learn 
that  as  he  was  created  in  God's  image, 
so  is  he  ordained  to  create  within  his 
own  soul  a  universe  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Creator's.  It  is  through  the 
wholesome  atmosphere  engendered  by 
these  agencies  that  he  must  learn  to 
have  a  divine  discontent  with  the 
temporary  and  the  fleeting  while  the 
very  spirit  of  eternity  is  knocking  at 
the  gates  of  life.  It  is  by  these  com- 
mon means  that  he  may  learn  to 
evaluate  properly  the  things  of  life. 
Once  upon  a  time  an  artist  was  watch- 
ing a  pupil  sketch  a  sunset  scene. 
There  was  a  barn  in  the  foreground 
and  this  the  pupil  was  especially  busy 
sketching,  although  the  sun  was  has- 
tening to  his  setting.  In  the  master 
artist's  vision  there  was  the  glory  of 
the  evening  glow.  Knowing  that  the 
king  of  day  would  soon  vanish  from 
sight  and  then  it  would  be  too  late  to 
catch  the  beauty  of  the  radiant  sky, 
he  exclaimed:  "Young  man,  if  you 
lose  time  in  sketching-  the  shingle  on 
the  barn  roof,  you  will  not  catch  the 
sunset  at  all."  It  is  through  teach- 
ing, whether  in  the  classroom,  in  the 
dormitory,  on  the  play  ground,  in  the 


gymnasium,  at  the  chapel  hour  that 
the  student  may  be  admonished  to 
leave  the  shingles  on  the  barn  roof 
for  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  And  yet 
I  would  not  leave  the  barn  out  of  the 
picture,  for  even  the  little  things  well 
done  have  their  moral  value.  I  would 
have  the  barn  enhance  the  glory  of 
the  sunset  glow. 

But  the  story  points  me  to  a  moral. 
Sometimes,  I  fear,  our  schools  reflect 
too  much  the  little  and  weak  and 
even  the  mean  things  of  the  outside 
world,  as  well  as  the  little  world 
within.  We  are  somewhat  fond  of 
regaling  our  boys  and  girls  with  the 
so-called  successes  of  men  who  have 
gotten  on  in  the  world,  although  by 
the  sacrifice  of  truth  and  honesty  and 
even  human  life.  We  sometimes  ap- 
pear to  think  more  of  preparing  our 
boys  and  girls  for  the  kingdom  of 
gold  than  for  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
We  permit  them  to  measure  men  by 
money;  we  allow  them  to  dwell  in  an 
atmosphere  where  few  are  asking  the 
question,  How  shall  I  gain  complete- 
ness of  life  ?  but  where  many  are  say- 
ing by  their  acts,  if  not  by  their 
words,  that  they  prefer  the  millions 
of  the  rich  to  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  envying  the  rich  and  pitying  the 
poor,  although  the  one  may  have  the 
brand  of  Cain  upon  him  while  the 
other  gives  ample  evidence  of  a  close 
walk  with  God. 

Ofttimes  the  silly  gossip  of  our 
little  world  absorbs  the  interest  of 
students  and  teachers  alike  and  the 
insignificant  becomes  the  significant. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  forever  pol- 
ishes the  facets  of  nothing  and  leaves 
them  nothing  still,  is  an  unworthy 
educator  of  the  young;  any  man  or 
woman  who  dwells  continually  in  a 
world  of  gossip  and  drags  others  into 
his  or  her  little  net  should  not  be 
numbered  among  the  faculty  of  any 
residential  school. 

According  to  the  Lamarkian  theory 
the  giraffe  got  his  long  neck  by  long 
continued  effort  to  reach  a  receding 
food  supply.    So  the  children  of  our 
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residential  schools  will  take  on  the 
character  of  their  ambitions;  they 
will  soon  become  acclimated  to  the 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  they 
dwell.  If  we  would  develop  the  ten- 
dency to  choose  rightly,  we  must  cre- 
ate the  atmosphere  that  will  make 
right  choosing  easy  and  habitual. 
History  and  biography  and  literature 
may  be  made  the  means  whereby  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  is  created. 
But  history  must  not  be  a  recital  of 
the  deeds  of  monsters  instead  of  the 
deeds  of  the  wise  whose  ministrations 
helped  the  people  to 
"Upward  move  along  a  Godward  way, 
Where  love  and  knowledge  still  increase 
And  clouds  and  darkness  yield  to  growing 
day." 

History  and  biography  and  liter- 
ature must  be  kept  resonant  with  the 
life  of  the  best.  The  captains  and  the 
kings  may  depart;  we  must  hear  the 
shouting  and  the  tumult ;  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  a  contrite  heart  is 
God's  most  enduring  sacrifice;  we 
must  not  enthrone  Alcibiades  and 
banish  Aristides;  we  must  not  make 
Nero  more  prominent  than  St.  Paul. 
Whether  it  be  literature,  history,  or 
biography  that  is  the  subject  of 
study,  great  men  and  women,  serv- 
ants of  great  deeds,  must  be  made  to 
pass  by,  for  as  John  Drinkworth  in 
his  Abraham  Lincoln  says : 

"When  the  high  heart  we  magnify, 
And  the  sure  vision  celebrate^ 
And  worship  greatness  passing  by, 
Ourselves  are  great." 

Again  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  there  should  be  a  course  that 
would  have  as  its  subject  great  char- 
acter building  through  the  sugges- 
tions of  literature.  Perhaps  that 
would  not  be  necessary  if  history  and 
biography  and  literature  are  kept  at 
high  levels,  suggestive  of  the  most 
vital  in  life.  However,  along  the 
course  somewhere  character  building 
should  have  first  place.  We  should 
have  no  time  for  the  namby-pamby, 
wishy-washy  literature  whose  recom- 
mendation is  that  it  is  modern  or  in- 
teresting; our  biographies  should  be 
kept  true  to  the  characters  of  great 


men  and  women;  for  "all  unknown  to 
us,  perhaps  unknown  to  themselves, 
our  boys  and  girls  are  admiring  the 
characters  that  they  find  in  books  and 
life  and  are  fashioning  themselves  in 
the  same  image." 

While  Lincoln  lived  men  marveled 
that  such  a  man  could  come  from 
such  humble  beginning.  Reared  in 
the  hut  of  poverty,  the  companion  of 
ignorant  men,  without  the  training  of 
the  schools,  yet  he  made  his  way  up- 
ward until  he  stood  revealed  to  the 
world,  as 

"The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise  not  blame, 
New     birth     of     our     new     soil,     the     first 
American. ' ' 

Men  marveled  that  such  a  man  could 
come  from  such  beginnings,  but  when 
they  learned  that  the  rough  frontier 
boy  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
world's  greatest  minds  in  the  reading 
of  such  books  as  the  Bible,  that 
matchless  library  of  poetry,  philoso- 
phy, history  and  religion;  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  that  greatest  of  allegories; 
Aesop's  Fables,  that  wise  book  of 
character  study  and  character  revela- 
tion; Robinson  Crusoe,  that  juvenile 
classic;  Weem's  Washington,  that 
matchless  biography,  wondering  ceas- 
ed for  men  saw  that  he  had  been 
walking  with  the  world's  worthies 
and  that  they  had  helped  to  make 
him  great.  So  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  residential  schools  will  feel  nobler 
impulses  stirring  them,  new  and  bet- 
ter thoughts  actuating  them,  worthier 
aspirations  quickening  them,  higher 
ideals  leading  them  as  the  long  line 
of  men  and  women  who  have  suffered 
and  agonized  for  the  sake  of  truth 
and  right  begins  to  pass  before  them, 
and  somewhat  and  often  in  the  course 
of  study  the  world's  worthies  should 
pass  by. 

The  secret  force  of  literature  and 
biography  and  history  lies  in  their 
idealism.  Some  one  has  said  that  the 
elementary  psychology  of  all  charac- 
ter-making is  summed  up  in  four 
simple  sentences:  "I  see;  I  like;  I 
wish  I  were;  I  will  be."    The  business 
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of  the  school,  whether  residential  or 
non-residential,  whether  for  the  blind 
or  for  the  sighted,  is  to  help  the  child 
to  see  and  to  like.  The  teacher  and 
all  others  who  carry  the  message  of 
life  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  resi- 
dential schools  should  be  to  them  the 
poets  of  the  day,  whose  business  it  is 
to  interpret  to  them  the  real  men  and 
women  of  prophecy,  whose  business 
it  is  to  '  'magnify  the  heart  and  the 
sure  vision  celebrate." 

In  the  work  of  character  building 
religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  vital  and 
genuine,  incarnated  and  intensified, 
must  play  a  part.  It  should  become  a 
permeating  force;  the  Bible  should 
still  be  the  inspired  book;  prayer 
should  be  an  expression  of  earnest 
seeking;  God  should  be  worshiped  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness ;  Christ  should 
be  adored.  It  should  be  upward  look- 
ing; upward  lifting.  It  must  not  be 
allowed  to  languish  and  die  in  our 
residential  schools,  if  character 
building  is  to  have  a  firm  and  lasting 
foundation.  The  school  room  should, 
whenever  consistent  with  true  teach- 
ing, be  a  place  of  religious  instruc- 
tion; the  dormitory  should  be  a 
Bethel  so  that  in  the  dreams  of  child- 
hood the  angels  may  be  seen  ascend- 
ing and  descending  on  some  ladder 
reaching  up  into  heaven;  the  chapel 
should  be  a  real  place  of  worship  and 
holy  communion. 

Let  me  speak  in  brief  of  the  latter. 
I  am  a  believer  in  the  chapel  as  an 
opportunity  for  character  building. 
But  it  must  be  a  place  of  real  worship. 
If  it  becomes  a  mere  routine,  it  is  of 
little  value;  if  it  be  not  kept  true  to 
the  final  end  sought,  it  will  fail ;  if  it 
be  not  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
worship,  it  will  be  of  little  worth.  It 
should,  if  possible,  be  just  what  it  is 
intended  to  be — a  means  of  religious 
inspiration.  Every  convocation  of 
students  in  the  chapel-worship  of  the 
day  should  be  in  the  spirit  of  sincere 
communion  with  the  Father,  the 
source  of  life's  best  desires,  the  cul- 
mination of  life's  best  desires.    The 


chapel  exercises  should  have  a  genu- 
ine Godward  trend ;  they  should  have 
an  inspiring  uplift ;  they  should  try  to 
create  a  wholesome  spiritual  atmos- 
phere for  the  whole  day.  Tom  Brown 
describes  such  a  convocation  at  Rug- 
by. He  tells  of  the  tall  form,  the 
kindling  eye,  the  voice  now  soft  as  the 
low  notes  of  the  flute,  now  clear  and 
stirring  as  the  call  of  the  light  in- 
fantry bugle,  of  the  man  who  stood 
in  Rugby  time  after  time  and  pleaded 
for  righteousness.  He  seized  and  held 
those  three  hundred  boys  and  drag- 
ged them  out  of  themselves,  willing 
or  unwilling.  They  were  listening  to 
a  man  whom  they  felt  was  striving 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  against 
whatever  was  mean,  unmanly,  or  un- 
righteous in  the  world.  They  heard 
the  warm  living  voice  of  the  one 
who  had  gone  along  the  upward  path, 
who  had  fought  a  good  fight,  who  had 
kept  the  faith,  and  they  responded  to 
the  call.  God  grant  that  in  each  of 
our  residential  schools  there  may  be 
some  man  or  woman  who  has  gone 
the  upward  way  to  plead  for  righte- 
ousness, in  the  tones  of  conviction  and 
love.  It  is,  I  believe,  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  influence  life's  choices  in 
the  right  direction. 

This  conscious  effort  is  mighty  im- 
portant, but  even  more  important 
still  is  that  unconscious  influence 
that  radiates  from  the  spiritual  quali- 
ties of  the  workers  whose  problem  is 
education.  The  magnet  will  draw  only 
when  it  has  magnetic  powers.  This 
involuntary  influence  is  something 
that  can  be  felt  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
fined. It  comes  not  so  much  from  do- 
ing as  from  being;  it  is  deep  calling 
to  deep ;  spirit  brooding  over  the  face 
of  the  waters.  A  seven-year  old 
youngster  illustrates  the  point.  He 
had  been  rough,  noisy,  discourteous 
before  going  to  school.  He  became 
one  of  the  most  polite  little  fellows  in 
the  town.  His  mother  naturally  in- 
ferred that  his  school  life  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  change,  and  so 
she  said  to  him  one  day,  "Does  Miss 
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Smith  teach  you  to  be  polite?"  "No," 
said  the  little  fellow,  "she  never  says 
a  word  about  being  polite."  The 
mother  was  puzzled  and  finally  asked, 
"If  Miss  Smith  doesn't  say  anything, 
what  does  she  do  ?"  "She  just  walks 
around  and  we  feel  polite,"  answered 
the  boy.  That  was  all.  On  the 
heights  of  the  Andes  lies  Lake  Titica- 
ca.  About  it  are  a  number  of  other 
lakes  whose  waters  rise  and  fall  with 
the  waters  of  the  greater  lake.  The 
fullness  of  the  one  is  the  fullness  of 
the  others;  the  emptiness  of  the  one 
is  the  emptiness  of  the  others  also. 
So  is  the  influence  of  the  educator.  If 
virtue  is  to  go  out  of  the  teacher 
when  the  pupil  comes  touching  the 
hem  of  her  garment,  there  must  be 
virtue  in  the  teacher ;  if  Saul  is  to  be 
numbered  among  the  prophets,  there 
must  be  prophets  for  Saul  to  go  to; 
if  Ernest  is  to  sit  at  the  cottage  door 
and  contemplate  the  features  of  the 
Great  Stone  Face,  there  must  be 
something  in  that  face  to  suggest  to 
the  youthful  imagination  the  fulfill- 
ment of  prophecy. 

To  the  end  that  character  may  be 
built  by  the  contagion  and  inspiration 
of  character,  only  the  best  men  and 
women  should  be  received  as  educa- 
tors in  our  residential  school,  from 
the  superintendent  down  to  the  hum- 
blest of  the  educational  forces  within 
the  circles  of  its  influence.  Egypt 
worshipped  her  teachers  and  they 
gave  her  a  civilization  that  endured 
for  sixty  centuries;  Greece  chose 
them  from  her  wisest  and  best  men 
and  they  gave  her  a  culture  that  has 
been  the  charm  of  the  ages;  Rome 
chose  them  from  among  her  slaves 
and  she  was  soon  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness a  decadent  civilization.  It  was  a 
wise  old  Roman  who  said,  "If  my  son 
be  taught  by  a  slave  I  will  soon  have 
two  slaves  instead  of  one."    There  is 


a  little  verse  of  Browning's  which  I 
should  like  to  give  you : 

"Consider  it  well;  each  tone  in  our  scale  in 

itself  is  naught; 
It  is  everywhere  in  the  world-low,  soft,  and 

all  is  said. 
Give  it  to  me  to  use!  Mix  it  with  two  in  my 

thought, 
And  there! Ye  have  heard  and  seen,  consider 

and  bow  the  head." 

Yes,  we  need  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents and  matrons  who  can  take 
the  tone  of  the  world  and  mixing 
them  with  two  in  the  thought  make 
"the  music  that  shall  be  the  gladness 
of  the  world,"  the  music  that  shall 
win  souls.  There  should  be  no  place 
for  others. 

I  have  already  exceeded  the  limits 
of  my  paper.  Of  course,  you  know 
that  habit  is  the  binding  force  of 
character,  and  you  also  know  that 
habit  comes  from  repetition.  The 
child  must  not  only  think  God's 
thoughts  after  Him  once  in  awhile, 
but  constantly  and  continually,  if  he 
is  to  become  Godlike.  Over  and  over 
again  he  must  be  taught  to  persist,  to 
rise  above  his  difficulties.  Day  by  day 
in  every  way,  he  must  be  brought  to 
the  citadel  of  hard  things,  but  not  too 
hard,  and  taught  how  to  fight  in  the 
spirit  of  the  conqueror.  Whenever  an 
ignominious  retreat  begins,  the  teach- 
er all  booted  and  spurred  should  come 
on  to  the  scene  and  with  the  indomi- 
table force  of  leadership  exclaim, 
"Come  on  boys,  we  are  going  back." 
Character  is  built,  I  mean  strong  vir- 
ile character,  on  the  mountain  top  of 
difficulties  overcome.  In  our  residen- 
tial schools  there  should  be  no  soft 
and  downy  beds  of  intellectual  ease; 
each  and  every  lesson  should  be 
worthy  of  the  foeman's  steel.  "Winds 
should  blow  and  waters  roll  strength 
to  the  brave";  character  must  have 
its  crown  of  thorns. 
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SUPT.  B.  P.  CHAPPLE,  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,     Bathgate,  North  Dakota 

The  feeling  prevails  among  those  training  is  an  exceedingly  important 

who    are    working    with    the    blind,  part  of  our  education, 
among  many  blind  people  themselves,         To   say  that  our  schools  for  the 

and  among  others  who  come  in  con-  blind    have   neglected    this    kind   of 

tact    with    blind    people    that    they  training  would  be  unjust  and  wide  of 

should  have  more  social  training.  the     truth.       Without     doubt,     our 

They  believe  that  sighted  people  schools  have  varied  much  in  the  kind 

would  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  and  amount  of  this  training  given, 

capabilities  and  accomplishments  of  but  all  of  them  have  done  important 

blind    people,    and    that    it    would  work  in  this  respect, 
smoothen  their  path  to  more  apprecia-         But  as  we  are  living  in  a  period  of 

tion,  favor,  and  success.  marked  changes,  of  great  advance- 

The  average  sighted  child  gets  his  merits,  and  of  critical  examination  of 

social    training   primarily   from    his  our  educational  methods  and  effici- 

parents,  from  older  brothers  and  sis-  ency,  is  it  not  wise  for  us  to  re-exam- 

ters,  in  the  school,  the  church,  the  ine  from  time  to  time  our  methods 

Sunday  school,  from  participation  in  and  pedagogical  aims  to  determine 

a  variety  of  social  activities,  from  ob-  whether  or  not  we  are  fulfilling  our 

servation,  general  reading,  books  on  mission,  and  doing  our  full  duty  to 

etiquette.    The  sighted  child  has  a  va-  the  blind. 

riety  of  sources  from  which  to  derive         Herbert  Spencer  says,  "To  prepare 

social  training  all  through  life.  us  for  complete  living  is  the  function 

The    average    blind    child    in   our  which  education  has  to  discharge."  In 

schools  for  the  blind  comes  to  us  quite  other  phraseology,  and  from  the  very 

young.    Many  of  them  have  received  practical  point  of  view,  we  may  say 

little  or  almost  no  training   at  all.  we  educate  the  young  for  citizenship 

They  remain  with  us  at  least  three-  and  efficiency.    From  the  more  human 

fourths  of  the  year  for  a  period  of  point  of  view  may  we  not  say  that  we 

eight  to  twelve  years,  or  from  early  educate  to  multiply  human  interests 

childhood  to  maturity.     Good  man-  and  to  widen  and  sweeten  life  ? 
ners,  if  they  are  to  be  natural,  spon-         John  Dewey,   the  greatest  educa- 

taneous,  and  invariable,  should  be  in-  tional  psychologist  of  our  day,   and 

stilled  in  childhood,  and  on  up  to  early  possibly  of  our  generation,  says,  "Our 

maturity.     Our  schools  have  posses-  schools  must  be  a  place  where  we 

sion  of  these  children  and  young  peo-  learn  life  by  living  life." 
pie  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  and         Herbert  Spencer's  demand  that  we 

therefore  the  responsibility  for  this  educate  for  complete  living,  and  John 

training    rests    principally    on    the  Dewey's  pleas  that  our  schools  must 

schools.  be  places  where  we  learn  life  by  living 

Did  we  live  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did,  life,  should  cause  us  to  examine  close- 
— all  by  ourselves  on  an  island,  or  as  ly  the  kind  and  amount  of  social  train- 
Simon  Stylite,  for  thirty  years  on  the  ing  we  give  our  pupils, 
top  of  a  column,  gaining  sustenance  Undoubtedly,  these  philosophers 
by  letting  down  a  basket  to  be  filled  had  in  mind  education  for  the  masses 
from  below  by  charity,  and  then  of  our  people,  sighted  people.  But  as 
drawn  up  by  a  cord,  we  should  have  we  aim  in  some  measure  to  follow  the 
little  need  for  social  training.  But  public  schools,  and  approximate  them, 
as  we  do  live  in  the  great  living,  puis-  is  it  not  well  for  us  to  think  seriously 
ing  world  of  reality,  touching  elbows  of  these  principles  ? 
with  our  kind  at  every  turn,  social         A  young    college    man    made  the 
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statement  that  the  social  training  re- 
ceived in  college  was  fully  50  per  cent 
of  the  benefit  of  a  college  course.  He 
is  a  practical,  sensible  man,  a  teacher 
and  a  superintendent  in  a  public 
school. 

In  view  of  the  wider  outlook  for  the 
blind,  and  their  greater  participation 
in  industrial,  educational,  and  social 
work  for  their  own  support  and  hap- 
piness, should  they  not  be  better 
equipped  in  social  training  ?  There  is 
no  idea  or  expectation  that  the  aver- 
age blind  person  will  become  a  social 
leader,  or  that  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  aim  at  becoming  such,  but 
rather  that  such  training  would  round 
out  his  education,  give  more  confi- 
dence, and  enable  him  to  move  easily 
and  naturally  in  average  self-respect- 
ing society. 

As  before  stated,  our  pupils  have 
not  the  same  opportunities  for  obser- 
vation and  experience.  This  disad- 
vantage should  be  made  good  by  more 
instruction.  There  is  more  need  of 
improvement  in  the  simple  elementary 
manners  including  table  manners 
than  in  any  other  part  of  their  social 
training. 

A  blind  man  holding  a  teaching  po- 
sition, whose  table  manners  were  open 
to  some  criticism,  was  taken  to  task 
gently  by  his  fellow  teachers,  hoping 
that  it  would  lead  to  improvement. 
His  warm  retort  was,  "It  is  nobody's 
business  how  we  eat."  This  man  had 
missed  some  early  training,  and  it 
was  telling  against  him. 

Our  schools  vary  widely  in  environ- 
ment, number  of  pupils,  class  of  pu- 
pils, and  opportunities  for  social  train- 
ing. 

Our  superintendents  differ  also  in 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  entertainments  and 
amusements  which  afford  training  as 
well  as  recreation  and  cheer. 

Different  schools  must  necessarily 
consult  their  own  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  problems,  and  employ 
methods  they  find  most  helpful  and 
successful. 


Should  we  not  give  more  earnest 
and  persistent  attention  to  the  teach- 
ing of  good  manners  to  the  pupils  in 
our  grades?  Teach  them  to  say 
"Please"  and  "Thank  you,"  and  to 
acknowledge  attention  and  services 
rendered  them.  Teach  them  to  be  kind 
and  generous  to  classmates,  room- 
mates, and  to  all  who  assist  them. 
Give  them  reasons  why  they  should 
do  so. 

Table  manners  should  receive  spe- 
cial attention,  and  should  be  contin- 
ued through  the  greater  portion  of 
their  years  in  school  until  blind  pupils 
can  do  for  themselves  so  far  as  pos- 
sible what  sighted  people  do.  Obtain 
the  child's  confidence  and  teach  that 
good  manners  and  doing  things  for 
himself  makes  him  superior  and  man- 

ly. 

Good  manners  and  good  social  con- 
duct are  based  naturally  on  intelli- 
gence, moral  excellence,  refined 
senses,  and  kindness  of  heart.  With- 
out these  qualities  of  character  social 
conduct  is  likely  to  be  shallow,  a  ve- 
neer, a  mere  form.  With  these  quali- 
ties implanted  in  the  life,  good  social 
conduct  becomes  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  inward  richness  and  nobility  of 
character. 

A  truly  social  person  is  unselfish, 
prefers  others  before  himself,  and  on 
every  occasion  aims  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  others.  This 
comes  of  a  refined  and  gracious  heart. 

All  through  the  course  we  should 
aim  at  character  building,  for  a  fine 
moral  character  leads  naturally  and 
easily  to  good  manners  and  good  so- 
cial conduct.  All  through  our  school 
work  is  found  much  material  incul- 
cating high  ideals,  character  and  con- 
duct, as  stories,  poems,  history,  bi- 
ography, and  the  best  standard  fic- 
tion. A  liberal  use  should  be  made  of 
this  material,  and  the  pupils  led  to  see 
these  truths,  and  to  make  the  applica- 
tion to  real  life. 

As  pupils  approach  maturity  of 
mind,  the  more  will  they  gather  of 
social  forms  and  customs  from  good 
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fiction.  Therein  are  portrayed  peo- 
ple associating  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions and  circumstances.  These 
characters  are  not  necessarily  real, 
but  yet  so  true  to  life  that  they  might 
be  real.  Their  conversation,  manners 
and  acts,  like  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  of  old,  give  much  insight  into 
proper  social  forms  and  customs.  Of 
course,  this  is  insufficient,  and  in 
some  cases  might  be  misleading. 

It  is  an  unquestioned  pedagogical 
principle  that  we  learn  by  doing.  Ac- 
tual participation  in  social  activities  is 
the  best  of  all  means  of  learning.  So- 
cial activities  for  pupils  in  the  school, 
where  superintendents  find  it  advis- 
able, may  be  very  helpful.  Parties  at 
which  games  are  played,  both  girls 
and  boys  participating,  and  supervis- 
ed by  teachers  or  matrons,  may  be 
very  helpful  in  social  matters  as  well 
as  bringing  cheer  and  diversion. 
Dancing  parties  for  boys  alone  with 
lady  teachers  and  town  girls,  or  for 
girls  alone  with  teachers,  or  for  bo.ys 
and  girls  together  may  be  very  help- 
ful. 

Regular  attendance  at  church  and 
Sunday  school  in  town,  and  especially 
singing  in  church  choirs,  are  instruc- 
tive socially  as  well  as  morally  and  re- 
ligiously. For  several  years  some  of 
our  older  pupils  have  sung  in  the  lo- 
cal church  choirs,  and  we  have  noted 
much  improvement  in  their  manner 
and  bearing. 

The  finest  thing,  many  believe,  ever 
done  for  boys  in  America,  aside  from 
our  school  system,  is  the  Boy  Scout 
organization.  It  develops  manliness, 
morality,  and  courtesy  in  a  remark- 
able way.  Some  of  our  schools,  I 
think,  are  making  use  of  this  organ- 
ization among  their  boys.  We  should 
be  glad  to  hear  of  their  experience. 
The  Handbook  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  contains  many  most  valuable 
ideals  for  boys.  I  believe  this  book, 
or  parts  of  it,  could  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  boys,  in  schools  that 
do  not  have  the  organization  with 
much  profit.    The  Boy  Scout  Law  or 


Creed  is  worthy  of  study.  Consider 
just  this  one  rule,  "He  must  do  at 
least  one  good  turn  to  somebody 
every  day." 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Camp 
Fire  for  girls. 

After  some  consideration  of  the 
subject  and  discussion  with  others,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  we  in  our 
schools  for  the  blind  do  not  give  a 
sufficient  amount  of  definite,  concrete 
instruction  to  our  pupils  on  this  im- 
portant subject  of  good  manners  and 
social  customs  and  usages.  How  are 
they  to  know  what  is  right  and  prop- 
er, limited  as  they  are  in  opportunities 
for  observation  and  experience,  ex- 
cept they  receive  instruction?  How 
far  this  is  done  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say. 

There  are  certainly  large  numbers 
of  sighted  people  who  would  be  great- 
ly improved  had  they  received  instruc- 
tion in  such  subjects,  early  in  life 
during  the  habit-forming  period  and 
the  instruction  continued  until  results 
had  been  obtained. 

It  is  probable  that  others  have  ob- 
served, as  the  writer  has,  a  tendency 
to  dislike  or  resent  instruction  in  good 
manners  and  proprieties,  on  the  part 
of  pupils.  We  have  wondered  at  the 
cause,  and  have  often  found  our  kind- 
est instructions  unappreciated  or  ob- 
structed. Is  it  not  because  of  what 
we  may  call  amour  propre,  self-love. 
Each  person  is  endowed  with  an  indi- 
viduality all  his  own  which  he  feels 
called  upon  to  respect  and  defend.  It 
is  unlike  others,  yet  it  has  its  own 
reason  for  being,  and  its  right  to  be 
respected. 

Instruction  in  social  training  is  very 
personal,  and  may  seem  to  reflect  on 
the  amour  propre.  We  must  find  a 
way,  however,  to  deal  with  it. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  pos- 
sible solution.  Should  we  not  select 
or  prepare  a  set  of  rules  of  conduct, 
and  conduct  classes  with  discussions 
as  in  other  subjects.  The  rules  given 
to  each  class  should  be,  of  course, 
adapted  to  their  age  and  understand- 
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ing.     This  would  make  the  subject  limitations  and  incapacity,  and  their 

more  objective,  and  would  admit  of  estimate  of  the  capabilities  and  effici- 

free  discussion.  ency  of  blind  people  will  greatly  suf- 

I  ask  earnest  consideration  of  this  fer,  and  in  a  considerable  measure 

last  suggestion  and  also  any  criticism  your  opportunities  and  your  success 

of  the  same.  will  suffer. 

Some  of  my  hearers  may  say,  "All         The    advocation    of    more    social 

of  these  things  and  more  have  we  training  for  the  pupils  in  our  school 

done."    We  can  only  say,  "well  and  is  not    done    with    the  thought  of 

good."    This  paper  was  not  written  stimulating  the  average  blind  people 

for  you.  to  try  to  become  social  leaders,  or 

In  closing  I  would  say  to  those  that  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  at- 
without  sight,  do  not  do  less  than  tempt  to  become  such,  but  rather  with 
your  best,  and  then  ask  the  general  the  thought  of  rounding  out  their 
public  to  excuse  you,  as  you  have  not  education,  fitting  them  to  mingle  with 
sight.  Your  friends  who  know  you,  pe0ple  easily,  naturally,  and  comfort- 
work  with  you,  and  sympathize  with  abiy,  and  of  contributing  largely  to 
you  will  excuse  you.  But  the  general  their  happiness  and  success, 
public  will  set  it  down  to  your  natural 

ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSION:  SOCIAL  TRAINING 

H.   R.   LATIMER, 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

As  Chairman  of  this  Round  Table,  mouth  yet;"  which  means  that  some 

I  shall  try  to  lay  down  a  few  general  few   people  actually   eat  with   their 

principles   only,   which   of   necessity  knives  without  violating  any  proprie- 

constitute    the   sub-strata   or    back-  ty  known  to  them.  On  the  other  hand, 

ground  of  Social  Training  of  any  sort.  I  spent  fifteen  years  trying  to  learn 

The  discussion  of  this  topic  should  be  just  which  spoon  to  use  at  dinner  for 

interesting  to  us  all,  but  I  feel  that  a  given  purpose ;  and  I  have  spent  the 

the  title  given  is  not  properly  descrip-  last  twenty-five  years  trying  to  real- 

tive  of  the  ground  desired  to  be  cov-  ize  that  it  really  doesn't  make  any 

ered  by  the  discussion.  difference. 

There  are  as  many  individual  ideas         Nevertheless,  there  are,  of  course, 

of  what  constitutes  Social  fitness  as  certain     general     proprieties     which 

there  are  of  what  constitutes  Religi-  should  be  observed,  a  knowledge  of 

ous  excellence.    People  differ  as  wide-  which  should  be  within  the  reach  of 

ly  in  their  Social  standards  as  they  do  every  boy  and  girl  who  passes  through 

in  their  Religious  beliefs.  our  schools,  whatever  the  Social  code 

Both  the  parents  of  the  children  in  of  his  particular  circle  may  be ;  and 

our  schools,  and  the  teachers  in  these  it  should  be  the  aim  of  our  schools  to 

Schools  belong  to  all  Stratas  of  So-  work  out  a  System  of  Social  Etiquette 

ciety,  and  are  governed  in  their  Social  which  will  be  advantageous  to  the  pu- 

conduct  by   the   ideas  prevailing  in  pil  in  his  Social  contacts, 
their  respective  circles.    Where  "in-         The  papers  already  presented  on 

nocence  is  bliss,"  it  is  folly  to  be  wise,  this  topic  by  Messrs.  Chappie  and  Pal- 

"A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  asked  her  mer,  respectively,  have  laid  down  a 

"maid,"   who  was   at   lunch   in   the  basis  for  detailed  discussion  thereof, 

kitchen,  to  hand  her  a  knife  for  some  which  I  dare  not,  as  Chairman  of  the 

purpose  or  other,  to  which  request  Round  Table,  enter;  but  I  may  ven- 

the    "maid"     innocently     remarked,  ture  to  suggest  that  the  result  we  are 

"Take  mine,  I  ain't    had    it    in    my  aiming  at  in  this  discussion  is  to  de- 
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termine  the  best  method  of  develop- 
ing our  pupils  into  what,  for  the  want 
of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  "good 
mixers."  A  sense  of  humor  running 
to  the  comical,  gives  us  the  Clown.  A 
sense  of  Propriety  gives  us  the  Gen- 
tleman. A  sense  of  Justice  gives  us 
the  man  of  Integrity.  A  sense  of 
Proportion  gives  us  the  man  of 
Parts.  When  these  qualities  are  com- 
bined in  one  person,  we  have  the 
"good  mixer,"  who  is  at  home  and  ac- 
ceptable in  any  and  all  walks  of  life. 
We  do  need  both  in  our  homes  and 


in  our  schools,  much  more  attention 
to  the  development  of  the  elements 
that  go  to  make  up  a  good  mixer ;  for 
more  of  our  difficulties  than  we  ordi- 
narily believe  have  their  root  in  our 
unconscious  or  ignorant  violation  of 
the  proprieties  inherent  in  the  situ- 
ation before  us. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
I  throw  the  discussion  open  to  those 
who  have  more  concrete  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  what  our  schools  should 
do  to  advance  the  Social  Interests  of 
their  pupils. 


A  RECREATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND  PUPIL 

Supt.   J.   T.    Hooper,     Wisconsin    School  for   the   Blind,  Janesville,   Wis. 


More  and  more  in  the  past  few 
years  has  the  importance  of  play  as 
an  element  in  the  education  of  the 
child  come  to  the  mind  and  publica- 
tions of  all  prominent  educators.  Not 
only  is  play  recognized  as  an  import- 
ant element  in  education,  but  as  an 
important  element  in  life.  In  play 
we  see  the  child  as  he  really  is.  There 
Ke  expresses  his  normal  self  freely 
and  spontaneously.  There  we  can 
study  his  likes,  dislikes,  tendencies, 
his  strength  and  his  weakness.  But 
play  is  important,  not  only  in  the 
education  of  the  child  and  in  provid- 
ing means  for  studying  the  individ- 
ual, but  it  is  important  to  form  the 
habits  which  are  necessary  for  health 
and  enjoyment  in  after  life. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  sad  as  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  the 
world,  accumulated  means,  and  who 
does  not  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  Noth- 
ing is  quite  as  sad  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa who  knows  how  to  study  and  get 
marks,  but  knows  nothing  of  play 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life.  He  may 
be  ever  so  efficient  in  book  know- 
ledge. He  may  be  able  to  make  splen- 
did grades  in  college,  but  unless  he 
has  learned  to  play,  at  least  with 
other  people,  to  give  and  to  take,  un- 
less he  has  learned  team-work,  he 
will  never  be  a  real  force  among  his 
fellows. 


So  important  has  play  been  con- 
sidered in  educational  life  that  in 
most  schools  it  has  become  part  of 
the  course  of  study.  Physical  train- 
ing is  required  by  law  in  practically 
all  of  the  schools  in  many  of  the 
states,  and  wherever  the  community 
is  large  enough  to  afford  the  expense, 
a  special  supervisor  is  employed  to 
outline  and  guide  and  direct  the 
work  done  in  physical  training  and 
playground  exercises.  In  fact,  most 
cities  engage  directors  of  play- 
ground activities,  not  only  during  the 
regular  school  year,  but  also  during 
the  summer  vacation. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning 
play  in  the  ordinary  seeing  school,  it 
is  especially  necessary  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  It  goes  without  saying,  in 
a  body  of  this  kind,  that  the  great 
tendency  of  all  blind  people  is  to 
lead  an  inactive,  sedentary  life.  Noth- 
ing which  the  schools  can  do  will  be 
more  helpful  for  the  blind  in  their 
later  life  than  to  develop  habits  of 
physical  exercise,  habits  of  freedom 
of  motion,  and  desire  for  active,  ro- 
bust play. 

One  of  the  principal  necessities  for 
securing  the  right  kind  of  play  for 
school  children  is  the  ability  and  the 
desire  of  the  teacher  to  play  with  the 
children.  This  is  necessary,  not  only 
for  the  health  of  the  teacher  herself, 
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but  because  it  gives  life  and  spirit  to 
the  school.  Nothing  is  quite  so  dead- 
ening as  a  stick  of  a  teacher,  who  is 
either  too  dignified  or  too  old  to  play 
heartily  with  her  children.  Nothing 
gives  quite  so  much  spirit  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  real  activity  of  school 
life  as  a  teacher  who  knows  how  to 
play  and  really  loves  playing  with  the 
younger  people.  One  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  I  look  for  in  selecting 
teachers  for  any  school  is  that  of 
knowing  how  to  play.  It  should  be 
in  the  course  of  every  normal  school 
and  no  person  should  ever  think  of 
entering  the  profession  who  is  not 
that  sort  of  a  person. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  said  of  a 
teacher  in  general,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
be  a  person  who  knows  how  and  who 
loves  playing  with  the  children.  The 
blind  need  to  be  handled  in  small 
groups  and  every  teacher  in  the 
force  should  be  one  young  and  active 
enough  in  spirit,  at  least,  to  play 
with  and  study  his  children  on  the 
playground. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  in  any 
way  preclude  or  anticipate  that  a 
physical  director  should  not  be  em- 
ployed and  that  all  general  plans 
should  be  outlined  and  guided  by 
such  a  director.  Directed  play  in  in- 
stitutions for  those  of  defective 
vision  is  more  necessary  than  in 
schools  for  the  sighted.  This  direct- 
ed play  should  include  games,  and  the 
director  should  have  a  large  fund  of 
games  which  can  be  adapted  to  the 
blind  and  should  so  plan  them  that, 
with  the  apparatus  at  hand  and  a 
changed  distribution  of  material, 
they  will  not  become  monotonous  and 
will  always  be  fresh  and  something 
which  the  children  will  want  to  do. 
Teachers  and  pupils  should  be  re- 
quired to  take  some  kind  of  exercise, 
and  whenever  possible  the  exercise 
should  be  that  of  playing  games  for 
at  least  a  half  hour  each  school  day. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive 


apparatus.  In  fact,  it  has  been  my 
experience,  and  I  think  that  other 
superintendents  will  bear  me  out, 
that  the  expensive  apparatus  is  used 
the  least,  while  the  simple  apparatus, 
even  the  home-manufactured,  is  more 
desirable  by  the  children- 

In  connection  with  directed  play, 
organizations,  such  as  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Girl  Reserves,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
other  similar  organizations,  should  be 
encouraged  and  developed.  Such  or- 
ganizations have  as  their  ground 
work  a  splendid  foundation  requir- 
ing play  and  exercise,  usually  with 
song  and  outdoor  craft,  walking, 
camping,  and  feats  of  physical  skill. 
All  these  things  add  to  the  zeal  and 
pleasure  of  those  engaging  in  all  di- 
rected sports. 

However,  much  as  can  be  said 
about  directed  play,  the  real  aim  of 
all  play  should  be  to  secure  spontan- 
eous activity.  Children  should  play 
because  they  want  to  play  and  play 
the  things  which  they  desire.  They 
should  not  have  all  of  their  play 
planned  and  laid  out  by  some  one  else 
who  'does  not  appreciate  fully  what 
they  want  to  do  and  how  they  want 
to  do  it.  We  will  fail  in  all  of  our 
directed  play  unless  it  leads  to  some 
form  of  spontaneity  and  some  desire 
for  play  on  the  part  of  the  children 
themselves.  There  should  be  periods 
in  the  day  in  which  the  children  are 
left  to  themselves,  and  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  physical  director  and 
the  teachers  of  any  institution  to 
study  the  children  at  such  times  to 
find  out  whether  their  plans  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  directed  play  have  re- 
sulted in  freedom  of  action  and  spon- 
taneity of  expression  in  their  free- 
time  periods. 

If  play  is  to  be  all  it  should  be,  it 
should  not  only  give  exercise  and 
growth  in  individual  expression  to 
the  child,  but  it  should  create  desire 
and  habit  for  play  which  will  go  with 
the  child  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the  great- 
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est  problems  we  meet  as  teachers  of  How  far  we  should  go  with  any  pro- 
the  blind  is  to  develop  a  desire  and  gram  of  this  kind  must,  of  course,  be 
habit  of  freedom  of  action  and  play  determined  largely  by  the  precedents 
spirit  in  our  children,  so  that  our  and  customs  of  the  individual  school, 
children  may  express  themselves  But  some  plan  and  some  program 
more  normally  and  naturally,  just  as  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  life  of 
sighted  children  express  themselves  every  school  for  the  blind.  It  is  not 
in  the  normal  world.  This,  it  seems  wise  for  any  one  to  lay  out  a  general 
to  me,  should  be  the  great  aim  of  a  plan  which  will  fit  all  schools.  How- 
recreation  program  for  blind  chil-  ever,  it  is  wise  for  all  of  us  to  insist 
dren.  that  a  plan  be  devised  and  that  a 
So  far  I  have  spoken  of  play  only,  great  deal  of  social  instruction  and 
but  a  recreation  program  for  the  social  entertainment  be  developed  as 
blind  includes  entertainments  and  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  growing 
social  functions  which  are  ordinarily  child.  Such  I  put  forth  as  my  ideas 
carried  on  in  connection  with  school  as  to  what  a  recreation  program  for 
activities   or    neighborhood    parties,  the  blind  pupil  should  be. 

HEALTH  IN  OUR  CURRICULUM 

SUPT.    G.    E.  LINEBERRY 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

In  discussing  "Health  in  our  Curri-  need  just  the  same  fare  that  the 
culum"  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  most  larger  ones  do.  With  the  cottage 
practical  thing  to  do  is  to  mention  system  and  separate  dining  rooms  for 
briefly  the  features  of  work  that  different  ages,  this  is  easy  to  plan, 
should  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  If  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  the  serv- 
of  our  students  physically,  not  only  ices  of  a  dietist  we  must  depend  upon 
for  preparation  for  the  best  work  our  regular  housekeepers  and  we 
while  in  our  institutions  but  in  prep-  should  furnish  them  any  aid  that  we 
aration  for  the  duties  of  life.  One  of  can  to  better  fit  them  for  their  duties 
the  most  important  things  to  start  Let  me  repeat  that  we  should  not 
with  is  to  lay  the  foundation  for  good  only  stress  the  planning  of  the  meals 
health  and  to  prevent  physical  ail-  but  the  preparation,  as  this  is  of  vital 
ments  as  far  as  possible  rather  than  importance.  Also,  we  should  be  care- 
wait  for  them  to  develop  and  to  cure  ful  to  see  that  there  is  a  regular  and 
them  afterwards.  The  line  of  pre-  uniform  time  for  all  meals  as  irregu- 
ventives  that  I  will  mention  first  is  larity  in  this  is  very  injurious  to  the 
the  kind  of  diet  we  should  furnish  our  health  of  our  children.  Let  us  furnish 
children.  Each  meal  from  the  first  as  far  as  possible  plenty  of  wholesome 
to  the  last  should  be  studied  out  care-  milk  for  the  students,  especially  the 
fully  with  a  view  to  the  best  possible  younger  ones,  and  as  little  tea  and 
development  of  the  physical  body  coffee  as  possible, 
and  the  view  of  keeping  it  in  the  best  But  in  our  preventive  measures  we 
working  condition.  For  this  we  need  must  not  stop  at  just  having  our  chil- 
the  service  of  a  good  dietist  who  dren  well  fed,  but  see  that  they  take 
knows  how  to  plan  well  balanced  proper  exercise  and  get  plenty  of 
meals  and  how  to  plan  each  meal  for  sleep.  All  outdoor  exercises,  such  as 
each  day  in  such  a  way  as  to  suit  the  games  and  plays,  should  be  encour- 
needs  of  the  growing  child,  and  also  aged  to  the  fullest  extent  practical, 
see  that  these  meals,  after  being  prop-  Regular  hours  for  these  each  day,  out 
erly  planned,  are  properly  prepared,  in  the  open  being  preferable  in  good 
Smaller  children,  of  course,    do  not  weather,  but  we  should  always  be  able 
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to  have  these  exercises  in  the  gym-  school,  thereby,  safeguarding  care- 
nasium  when  the  weather  is  bad.  We  fully  against  contagious  diseases,  and 
should  have  outdoor  gymnasium  giving  all  students  who  are  not  al- 
equipment,  but  also  a  well  furnished  ready  immune,  proper  vaccinations  to 
indoor  gymnasium  which  can  be  used  protect  against  such  contagious  dis- 
in  any  kind  of  weather  and  which  will  eases  as  small-pox  diphtheria  and  ty- 
render  fine  service  in  developing  prop-  phoid  fever ;  have  blood  tests  made 
erly  formed  bodies  and  curing  many  wherever  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
deformities  so  often  found  in  our  diseases  which  can  be  located  by  that ; 
children.  Along  with  this  we  should  also  X-ray  tests  whenever  advisable, 
have  a  swimming  pool,  which  in  the  Of  course,  a  graduate  nurse  can  re- 
short  time  we  have  had  one  in  our  in-  lieve  the  physician  of  much  of  this 
stitution  has  proven  one  of  the  most  work,  especially  that  of  vaccinating 
helpful  agencies  in  furnishing  the  pupils,  and  in  connection  with  this,  I 
most  wholesome  and  vigorous  exer-  think  we  should  have  all  our  teachers, 
cises  for  keeping  the  children  fit  for  officers,  and  any  helpers  about  the  in- 
their  duties.  Of  course,  this  should  stitution  immune  as  well  as  the  stu- 
be  enclosed  and  have  proper  filtering  dents.  We  happen  to  have  in  our 
and  heating  systems  so  it  can  be  used  town,  a  State  Laboratory  that  makes 
any  time  of  the  year.  One  of  the  most  all  blood  tests  for  us,  as  well  as  many 
important  instructors  in  our  institu-  others ;  and  wherever  possible,  I  think 
tion  is  the  one  of  physical  education,  our  schools  should  make  use  of  these 
and  we  should  select  for  that,  one  of  laboratories, 
the  best  trained  available.  If  possible  to  do  so,  we  should  by 

However,  after  doing  all  we  can,  all  means  have  good  eye,  ear,  nose 

there  will  be  physical  troubles  among  and  throat  specialists.    On  account  of 

our  children  so  we  must  have  a  plan  the   great   amount   of   work    which 

for  taking  care  of  these.    In  this  line  would  be  needed  in  this  line,  it  is  de- 

I  would  say  first  that  we  should  se-  sirable  wherever  we  can,  to  secure  the 

cure  the  services  of  a  good  dentist  services  of  a  firm,  rather  than  one 

who  will  have  charge  of  the  teeth  of  doctor.     For  our  work  we  have  one 

our  children,  and  carefully  examine  doctor  for  general  practice,  but  we 

them  each  year  and  do  whatever  work  have  a  firm  of  four  specialists.     A 

is  needed.    Special  arrangements  may  good  specialist  would  hardly  be  able 

be  provided  for  part  time  of  a  local  to  give  from  his  practice,  enough  time 

dentist,  but  we  have  found  in  our  to  do  the  work  desired.     Of  course, 

State  that  a  much  more  economical  with  this  we  should  mention  first  of 

plan  and  more  satisfactory  in  every  all,  operations  and  treatment  of  eyes 

way,  is  to  work  through  the  State  as  well  as  fitting  glasses  where  they 

Board  of  Health.    They  have  in  their  are  needed ;  all  necessary  operations 

organization  a  dental  department  and  for  ear,  nose  and  throat,  especially 

we  find  that  we  can  secure  through  that  of  removing  adenoids  and  all  dis- 

them  a  good  dentist  who  will  come  to  eased  tonsils.    In  this  line,  last  year 

our  school  and  do  the  needed  dental  at  the  white  department  of  our  school, 

work  for  something  like  one-fourth  which  enrolled  142  students,  we  had 

the  cost  we  would  otherwise  have  to  325  eye  examinations,  49  operations, 

pay  and  be  far  less  disturbing  to  our  300  eye  dressings,  and  during  the  year 

school  work.    Where  it  is  possible  to  five  children  were  returned  to  seeing 

make  arrangements  for  this  kind  of  schools.    Of  course,  the  eye  dressings 

work  it  is  very  desirable.  and  all  care  of  these  patients  fell  in 

In  the  medical  line  we  should  have  line  with  the  work  of  the  nurse.    She 

a  general  practitioner  who  will  exam-  should  study  carefully  the  needs  of 

ine  all  children    at    the    opening  of  every  child  in  the  institution,  make 
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dates  with  the  physicians  whenever  should  have  a  copy  of  same  on  file  in 

necessary  and  see  that  the  children  our  offices  for  reference  at  any  time, 

are  taken  for  examination,  properly  The  physical  director  should  furnish 

prepared  for  all  operations,  and  prop-  us  for  our  files,  records  of  height, 

erly  cared  for  after  each  operation,  weight,  chest  expansions  and  many 

All  diseased  tonsils,  of  course,  should  other  vital  measurements,  taken  at 

be  removed  promptly.  least   four   times   each   year,   which 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  should  be  kept  on  our  physical  record, 

work  of  the  nurse  in  the  different  de-  This  furnishes  in  brief,  some  of  the 

partments,  and  of  course,  she  should  main  points  that  seem  to  be  important 

give  her  full  time  to  the  work  and  in  the  physical  development  and  care 

look  after  the  needs  of  the  children  of  our  children.     They  are  with  us 

and   their  physical  improvement  in  much  of  the  formative  period  of  life, 

every    way    possible.     Most   of    her  It  is  our  opportunity,  and  duty  as  well, 

work  would  be  in  preventions,  making  to  see  that  they  are  free  from  many 

unnecessary  the  cures.  little  imperfections  and  physical  hab- 

We  should  keep  a  physical  record  its  and  that  they  become  properly 
as  carefully  as  we  do  that  of  our  lit-  developed  so  that  they  may  take 
erary  or  other  lines  of  work,  marking  proper  training  and  be  physically  as 
every  operation  of  every  kind,  every  well  as  mentally  able  to  meet  the  re- 
vaccination  or  treatment,  also  all  den-  sponsibilities  of  life.  We  should  lay 
tal  work.  Of  course,  the  nurse  can  the  foundations  for  strong  moral 
keep  all  these  records.  Very  likely,  characters  and  well  rounded  Chris- 
the  eye  specialist  will  want  a  card  sys-  tian  men  and  women,  sound  of  body, 
tern  of  records  in  his  office,  but  we  mind  and  soul. 

TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO  READ  AND  WRITE  BRAILLE 

Miss  Josephine  Lippa,  Teacher  Public  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

A  writing  lesson  is  attractive  to  a  than  with  the  result.  It  is  more  like 
sighted  child  because  he  sees  certain  dramatizing  an  idea  than  writing, 
pleasing  picture  forms  or  letters  As  soon  as  the  beginner  becomes 
grow  out  of  his  exercises  in  the  very  wholly  interested  in  the  completed 
act  of  performing  them.  He  feels  al-  work,  he  hurries  in  order  that  he  fin- 
so  the  rhythm  of  his  strokes.  The  ish  the  exercise  and  be  able  to  turn 
blind  child  cannot  enjoy  these  sensa-  his  paper  and  see  the  result.  Conse- 
tions  as  the  sighted,  especially  in  the  quently,  he  makes  many  mistakes 
beginning  lessons.  His  movement  and  forms  many  bad  habits  such  as 
must  necessarily  be  very  deliberate  making  jagged  dots,  tearing  paper 
and  slow — not  to  be  compared  with  and  acquiring  a  nervous,  jerky  mo- 
the  forearm  movement  of  the  seeing  tion  which  does  not  aid  him  in  speed 
child.  Rhythm  cannot  enter  in  un-  and  only  tires  him. 
til  later  and  he  can  get  no  satisf  ac-  To  aid  in  the  mechanics  of  writing, 
tion  from  what  he  is  accomplishing  his  first  exercise  should  be  move- 
until  his  stylus  is  laid  down  and  his  ments  that  are  least  difficult  to  corn- 
paper  turned  for  inspection.  prehend  and  to  perform — a  move- 
Other  pleasing  sensations  must  be  ment  in  which  the  stylus  will  be  guid- 
therefore  introduced  to  make  the  ed  by  the  walls  of  the  cell  and  that 
new  lesson  an  enjoyable  one.  Imagin-  will  carry  him  on  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
ation  and  hearing  primarily  take  the  sible  to  satisfy  his  natural  tendency 
place  of  seeing  and  rhythm.  In  the  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
very  first  lessons,  it  is  more  import-  time-  On  the  other  hand,  as  will  be 
ant  to  be  thrilled  with  the   "doing"  seen,  this  first   lesson    confines    his 
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movement  to  organized  systematic  ibility  to  some  motive  or  purpose 
procedure  of  which  he  is  unaware,  which  may  be  set  by  his  play-life  or 
When  a  child  begins  to  learn  to  write  social  environment.  As  for  instance, 
each  brain  cell  acts  in  a  large  meas-  in  writing  lesson  dots  l-"2,  the 
ure  apart  from  every  other  cell,  and  thought  expressed  is  "a  soldier  boy 
there  is  no  organized  co-operation  or  a-marching."  Every  dot  or  group  of 
muscular  co-ordination.  The  child's  dots  become  real  people,  familiar  ob- 
movements  are  unorganized— they  jects  or  actions  in  his  every  day  life, 
are  untrained— inclined  to  be  big-  There  are  three  definite  space  val- 
spread  over  large  areas.  This  diffu-  ues  to  be  taught.  First,  form-dots 
sion  of  impulses  is  due  to  the  fact  one  and  two;  second,  form-dots  one 
that  the  brain  mass  is  unorganized—  and  five;  third,  form-dots  one  and 
the  impulse  is  at  liberty  to  wander  four.  These  space  values  teach  the 
around  and  shoot  out  in  very  irregu-  three  directions  needed,  namely,  hor- 
lar  fashion.  There  is  a  false  notion  izontal,  perpendicular,  and  diagonal, 
that  the  larger  muscles  develop  be-  Having  learned  these  essentials,  the 
fore  the  finer  ones.  The  fact  is  that  pupils  will  have  become  thoroughly 
the  finer  muscles  are  in  full  operation  acquainted  with  the  field  of  the  cell 
early  in  life,  but  the  ability  to  con-  and  attain  the  proper  movements  pe- 
trol these  through  the  nervous  sys-  culiar  to  Braille  writing.  No  forms 
tern  is  not  as  great  as  the  control  or  letters  are  ever  taught  in  this 
over  the  more  fundamental  muscles,  first  year  of  writing  by  learning  to 
These  finer  muscles  are  the  most  eas-  number  the  dots.  Also  this  play  writ- 
ily  stimulated  and  called  into  diffuse  ing  may  be  given  long  before  a  child 
movements,  but  the  most  easily  tired,  learns  to  read.  It  is  not  writing  to 
Hence  writing  periods  should  be  short  him  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word, 
ones,  but  nevertheless  given.  The  rather  a  picture-making  or  drama- 
teacher's  aim  is  to  get  into  control  tization.  The  character  dots  1-2  is 
these  large  movements,  emphasizing  the  beginners'  first  lesson.  If  this 
the  thought  to  be  expressed,  thus  al-  letter  has  been  in  the  reading  les- 
lowing  the  sensory  impulses  to  con-  SOn,  the  pupil  knows  many  things 
trol  the  writing  movements  and  about  it — its  form  as  learned  by 
these  will  through  practice  become  touch,  what  it  says  (sound),  its  use. 
automatic.  To  preclude  the  possibil-  No  doubt  it  has  been  personified.  Now 
ity  of  muscular  and  nervous  strain  it  can  not  only  talk,  but  it  can  also 
the  teacher's  hand  is  ever  helping  walk.  The  styles  is  placed  at  the 
and  guiding  the  child's  hand  finding  starting  point.  The  teacher  assists 
the  place,  bearing  down  or  lifting  the  to  bear  down  in  the  child's  first  ef- 
stylus.  He  is  scarcely  conscious  of  forts.  They  pause  to  listen  for  the 
any  effort — however,  he  is  acquiring  sound  at  the  moment  of  puncture  of 
and  forming  certain  habits  of  correct  paper.  We  call  that  sound  C's  first 
procedure — and  correctness  in  doing  step.  We  move  across  the  cell  to  dot 
is  more  important  than  result.  Every  2.  C  makes  his  second  step.  We  are 
movement  must  have  particular  di-  listening  for  his  footfalls,  tap,  tap, 
rection,  definite  duration  and  definite  one.  two,  tap,  tap.  Our  attention  is 
relation  to  other  movements,  con-  on  the  tap,  tap,  not  in  the  making  of 
temporaneous,  preceding  and  follow-  letter  C.  The  pupil  does  not  hurry  to 
ing.  This  correctness  is  attained  by  accomplish  the  letter  C ;  his  pleasure 
holding  the  attention  to  the  thought  is  in  hearing  the  stylus  pierce  the  pa- 
actuating  the  movement  and  the  per  or  hearing  C's  footsteps.  If  he 
teacher's  hand  to  assist  in  physical  bears  down  too  heavily  the  footfall  is 
control.  not  heard — nor  if  too  lightly.  The 
The  exercises  must  possess  adapt-  proper  sense  of  pressure  is  thus  un- 
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consciously  developed.  We  stop  long 
enough  to  examine  our  work.  He 
has  now  a  new  sensation;  the  result 
of  his  imagination  or  his  play  is  re- 
alized. He  discovers  C's  footprints 
on  the  paper.  The  neat  line  pleases 
the  child  and  invariably  he  wants 
more  marching!  Gradually  less  and 
finally  no  aid  of  guidance  is  given 
him.  By  guidance  is  meant  teacher's 
hand  placed  on  child's,  almost  feel- 
ing for  him  and  placing  it  in  posi- 
tion, etc.  Later  the  exercises  are 
varied.  C  may  walk  to  steps 
(dots  1-2)  and  "jump"  (a  cell),  walk 
two  steps  and  "jump."  C  begins  to 
stand  alone.  It  becomes  the  written 
letter.  This  usually  takes  six  or 
seven  lessons  or  less,  depending  upon 
the  native  ability  of  the  child.  This 
letter  is  the  simplest  to  perform  be- 
cause the  stylus  is  guided  by  the  up- 
per wall  and  corners  of  the  cell  and 
the  child  need  give  no  thought  to 
skipping  any  particular  pit.  In  this 
lesson  (from  1-2),  the  pupil  is  gain- 
ing control  of  stylus,  (2)  correct 
pressure  on  stylus,  (3)  knowledge  of 
first  space  value,  (4)  horizontal 
movement,  (5)  letter  C.  The  letter 
C  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but 
also  as  an  element  in  the  construc- 
tion of  letter  "d"  learned  later. 

The  next  group  of  exercises  has 
for  its  foundation  lesson  form  dots  1 
and  5  or  the  letter  "k."  This  letter 
is  likened  to  a  gate,  dots  one  and  five 
being  the  posts.  The  posts  of  a  gate 
are  farther  apart  than  C's  footsteps. 
We  drive  in  the  posts  of  the  gate. 
We  listen  again  as  they  are  placed. 
Only  one  gate  is  made  for  each 
"yard  (cell.)  After  making  several 
gates  the  pupil  realizes  his  stylus 
has  slipped  over  uneven  ground  so 
to  speak.  He  has  become  conscious 
of  the  projection  at  dot  three.  Not 
yet  having  entire  control  of  his 
stylus,  he  slips  past  this  projection 
easily  and  naturally.  He  has  no 
particular  use  for  it  anyway.  But  as 
he  gains  control  is  able  to  pass    it 


more  deliberately.  His  interest  at  the 
time  is  in  making  "gates"  through 
which  many  play  beings  will  pass, 
such  as  dot  4  or  dot  5  or  dot  6  or 
dots  2-4.  In  later  lessons  dot  2  may 
be  introduced  as  a  child  standing  at 
the  gate  post.  Dot  4  is  a  child  who 
has  just  run  through  the  gate,  or 
father  coming  home  from  work  opens 
the  gate  and  enters.  The  gate  must 
always  be  made  first  or  otherwise 
how  could  the  play-beings  (dots)  go 
through  it-  In  this  way  any  tend- 
ency to  reverse  the  position  of  let- 
ters m,  n,  o  and  u  never  arises,  but 
those  forms  are  forever  fixed  in  his 
mind.  Seeing  children  are  taught 
definite  strokes  in  making  letters. 
For  instance,  in  letter  "a",  upstroke 
";  then  the  part  that  looks  like 
a  bag  "o";  then  the  down  stroke 
"  ";  then  up  "  ".  Why  should 
not  the  blind  child  have  his  letters 
presented  to  him  just  as  logically. 
Time  enough  as  an  adult  to  use  his 
own  individuality  in  forming  letters- 

The  third  space  value  is  easily 
taught  since  the  child  knows  dot  1 
and  dot  4  as  part  of  letter  "o"  which 
he  learned  not  necessarily  as  the  let- 
ter "o"  but  as  "gate"  with  dot  4  as 
a  character  in  the  game.  The  only 
difficulty  now  being  that  he  ap- 
proaches dot  4  directly  from  dot  1 
without  the  relation  of  two  gateposts 
to  assist  him  in  locating  it.  How- 
ever with  the  knowledge  of  the  field 
of  the  cell  learned  so  far,  he  becomes 
sure  of  his  movements  at  this  stage. 

Up  to  this  time  the  pupil  has  been 
learning  to  write  forms  merely  to  ex- 
press action.  He  is  now  ready  to  ex- 
press thoughts  in  a  more  concrete 
way.  With  the  forms  he  knows,  the 
word  "come"  appeals  to  him  strong- 
ly. It  is  an  invitation  with  no  limita- 
tion to  what  it  may  mean.  The 
child  writes  "come."  He  reads  it  and 
if  correctly  written  adds  to  it  by 
saying  whatever  he  wishes  as  (reads) 
"Come  (and  speaks)  and  run  with 
me;  or,  come — and  skip,  John."    The 
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invitation  accepted,  the  game  is  play-  beginning,  no  lesson  allowed  a  back- 
ed and  a  good  time  had.  The  class  ward  movement  to  be  introduced, 
writes  'come'  again  and  another  chos-  Letters  "D"  and  "F"  should  never 
en  to  suggest  the  game  as  before.  In  be  taught  in  one  lesson,  or  as  the  re- 
this  way  writing  remains  a  game  verse  of  each  other.  "F"  is  taught  as 
without  the  mere  drudgery  of  learn-  being  written  like  letter  "B"  with  an 
ing  to  write.  Indeed  the  writing  pe-  extra  dot  at  the  top.  A  good  plan 
riod  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  pleas-  for  making  letter  "F"  firm  in  their 
ant  part  of  the  day.  Little  exercises  minds,  is  to  present  it  as  stated 
can  be  given  until  that  word  is  mas-  above  and  follow  with  dictation  of 
tered— children  like  to  write  "come—  words  beginning  with  "F"  as  fall- 
come— come,"  three  times  or  twice,  for— far.  If  at  this  time  teacher 
according  to  some  association  in  thinks  it  too  difficult  for  child  to 
the  day's  occupation.  write  the  whole  word,  let  the  child 
Letters  having  three  dots  in  close  name  words  that  begin  with  "F"  and 
proximity  as  1,  p,  r,  y,  b,  g,  are  eas-  each  time  he  can  state  one  such  word, 
ily  learned  in  a  single  very  short  pe-  write  the  letter  "F,"  then  when  no 
riod,  and  are  introduced  only  when  more  can  be  thought  of,  he  may 
needed.  "L"  may  be  known  as  a  tall  count  how  many  "F's"  he  has  writ- 
man,  "P"  as  the  tall  man's  cane,  ten  which  means  he  was  able  to 
"R"  as  tall  man  wearing  belt  with  thing  of  that  many  words — he,  no 
dot  4  as  buckle,  "B"  his  little  boy,  or  doubt,  will  be  complimented  on  the 
Little  Boy  Blue.  "G"  to  little  boys,  great  number  of  words  he  thought 
written  1-3/2-4.  (On  one  occasion  of,  not  realizing  the  teacher  is  re- 
it  was  very  convenient  to  consider  joicing  that  he  has  forever  fixed  "F" 
the  four  dots  the  flowers  in  a  bou-  in  his  mind  as  a  letter  form, 
quet)  "Y"  has  always  been  the  The  letter  "A"  must  be  placed  in 
house  in  which  our  letter  people  live,  a  particular  corner  of  the  cell,  the 
dots  1  and  5  becoming  the  door  in-  importance  of  which  does  not  ap- 
stead  of  the  gate.  (Dots  1-5  written  peal  to  a  young  child ;  it  takes  too 
first.)  The  pupil  can  now  write  phon-  much  though  to  skip  dot  2  to  find  a 
ic  combinations  or  rhyme  games  as  place  for  another  "A."  As  an  exer- 
"call,"  "ball,"  or  "lay,"  "play."  Short  cise  it  is  most  monotonous.  Invari- 
sentences  are  written  as  "Come  and  ably  the  beginner  will  write  "A" 
play."  "Come  and  play."  When  anywhere  in  the  cell  after  his  first 
"and"  was  needed  it  was  taught  in-  several  careful  attempts  at  correct 
cidently.  Having  knowledge  of  the  placement.  Rarely,  if  at  all,  does  a 
word  "and"  from  our  reading  lesson,  child,  big  or  little,  make  a  line  of 
it  was  easy  enough  to  present  "a"  as  "A's" — even  in  play  hours — they 
the  baby  in  our  group  of  play  beings,  will  make  "G's"  or  a  row  of  "L's"  or 
needing  just  one  dot  in  the  first  cor-  outline  a  page  with  "C's,"  or  decorate 
ner.  "N"  was  our  gate  with  a  little  a  card  with  "K's,"  but  never  is  "A" 
boy  waiting  at  the  gate;  for  letter  chosen.  So  far,  all  letters  learned 
"D,"  which  is  just  like  "C"  with  an  and  used  in  written  exercises  have 
extra  dot  just  below.  Dot  4  will  be  begun  with  dot  1.  But  there  is  a 
placed  correctly  because  the  stylus  group  of  letters  which  must  begin 
is  travelling  in  that  direction,  that  is,  with  dot  3.  These  are  the  letters  t, 
from  dot  1  to  dot  2,  then  down  to  dot  s,  i,  j,  and  w.  Letter  "T"  is  taught 
4 — the  only  place  close  to  the  dots  first  because  it  is  an  interesting  one 
1-2  and  in  a  natural  direction.  As  a  to  write.  The  two  sets  of  dots  writ- 
rule  a  child  will  not  go  backward,  as  ten  3-5,  2-4  are  associated  with  the 
for  instance  to  dot  3.    From  the  very  letter  "B."     Letter    "S"    is    taught 
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next,  being  so  much  like  "T."  The 
pupil  will  enjoy  adding  "S"  to  such 
words  as  bat,  cat,  mat,  pat  and  the 
like,  a  dictation  lesson  with  bat,  cat, 
mat,  etc.,  having  been  given  previ- 
ously. 

Letter  "I"  is  another  very  import- 
ant one  to  be  taught.  It  is  the  last 
of  the  vowels  to  be  taught.  Teaching 
"I",  however,  as  one  of  the  group 
that  are  written  with  dot  3  as  "Be- 
ginning dot"  and  never  presented  as 
being  written  as  the  reverse  of  "E," 


all  confusion  is  eliminated.  "I" 
should  be  given  in  word  exercises, 
first  as  it,  bit,  sit,  hit,  pit,  and  then 
taught  as  the  personal  pronoun  for 
sentence  construction,  using  the  cap- 
ital mark.  Never  use  words  having 
"E"  in  same  lesson  presenting  the 
letter  "L"  All  other  letters  taught 
incidently  as  they  come  to  attention 
or  necessary.  Punctuation  marks  are 
likened  to  letters  and  written  on  the 
first  floor  or  second  floor  of  the  house 
(Lower  or  upper  part  of  cell). 


MENTAL  TESTS:  A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  FIELD 

DR.  SAMUEL  P.  HAYES 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Mount  Holyoke   College,   South  HacUey,   Mass. 

Mental  tests  in  their  various  forms  beat,  the  strength  of  one's  grip  or  the 
have  caught  the  attention  of  the  gen-  speed  of  one's  response  to  a  stimulus, 
eral  public  so  successfully,  and  are  so  can  we  also  measure  the  efficiency 
such  a  frequent  topic  of  discussion  in  of  memory,  the  richness  of  imagina- 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  now-a-     tion,    the    degree    of   attention,    the 

ability  to  reason  correctly,  etc.;  and 
the  measurements  of  these  latter 
functions  are  called  "mental  tests." 

The  superiority  of  measurement 
over  casual  observation  has  long  been 
recognized  in  dealing  with  physical 
relations;   mental  testers   claim   the 


days,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  exag- 
gerating the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. Possibly  a  statement  of  the  po- 
sition of  Mental  Tests  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  typical  college  will  help  to 
correct  this  tendency.  At  Mount 
Holyoke  we  offer  ten  courses  in  Psy- 


chology, most  of  them  giving  three     same  superiority  for  measurement  in 


hours  of  credit  for  one  semester,  thus 
making  it  possible  for  students  to 
take  thirty  hours  of  Psychology.  The 
work  in  Mental  Tests  counts  as  one 
semester  hour,  i.e.,  it  is  only  one-thir- 


the  mental  sphere.  In  the  smaller 
communities  the  iceman  still  guesses 
at  the  weight  of  the  cake  he  puts  into 
the  icebox ;  in  many  kitchens  the  cook 
still  puts  in  "a  pinch  of  this  and  a 


tieth  of  the  possible  work  in  Psychol-  pinch  of  that  and  salt  to  taste" ;  ba- 

ogy,  a  matter  of  about  16  lectures  and  nanas  and  eggs  are  still  sold  by  the 

class  discussions.    This  evening  I  am  dozen,  regardless  of  size  and  weight, 

hoping  to  give  you  an  introduction  to  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But  the 

the  main  topics  and  problems  treated  "tried  recipe"  is  fast  crowding  out 

in  this  one-hour  course,  hoping  to  fill  guesswork  from  the  kitchen,  and  in 

in  the  details  and  give  a  chance  for  dealing   with    the    iceman,    and   the 

general  discussion  in  the  Round  Table  grocer,  as  well  as  the  gasman  and  the 

to  be  conducted  later  by  Mr.  Hamil-  electric  light  company,  measurement 

ton.*  is  fast  becoming  the  rule  of  life.    The 


By  a  mental  test,  we  mean  the 
scientific  measurement  of  some  men- 
tal trait  or  capacity.  Just  as  we  can 
measure  the  resistance  of  a  bar  of 
iron,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid, 
the  rate  of  respiration  or  of  heart 


methods  of  science,  which  have  revo- 
lutionized man's  attitude  toward  na- 
ture in  its  manifold  phases  and  con- 
tributed in  notable  degree  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  industry,  and  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  home,  are  now  being  used 


*Supt.    C.   A.    Hamilton,    New   York   StateSchool  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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to  remodel  and  reorganize  the  schools,  the  efficiency  of  our  memory  whether 
For  it  is  quite  as  necessary  and  quite  we  use  the  logical  or  the  rote  method 
as  feasible  to  measure  mental  traits  of  learning,  whether  we  employ  vis- 
as to  determine  the  quantities  of  phy-  ual,  auditory  or  tactual  imagery  to 
sical  substances.  An  illustration  will  assist  us  in  retention,  whether  we 
perhaps  make  this  clearer.  give  our  full  attention  to  the  items  to 

Someone  says  "What  a  wonderful  be  recalled,  etc.    Probably  Mr.  A.  has 

memory  Mr.  A.  has !    You  go  into  his  found  that  it  is  essential  to  his  suc- 

store  and  ask  him  the  price  of  dozens  cess  in  business  to  have  prices  at  his 

of  articles  and  he  never  hesitates  or  tongue's  end  and  by  repetition  under 

makes  a  slip  on  any  of  them.    I  won-  attention  he  has  found  it  possible  to 

der  how  he  is  able  to  do  it?"    Perhaps  gain  a  marked  proficiency  in  this  ac- 

during  the  same  day  you  hear  Mr.  A.'s  tivity :  but  like  many  men  who  leave 

wife  complaining  that  she  can  never  home  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  full  of 

depend    upon    him    to    bring    home  plans  for  the  work  of  the  day,  he  an- 

things  she  asks  him  to  get  in  town,  swered  "Yes,  of  course"  to  various 

following  her  statement  by  specific  il-  things  that  were  said  to  him  by  his 

lustrations  of  memory  lapses  which  wife  without  giving  full  attention  to 

have  caused  her  great  inconvenience  the  items,  and  without  weaving  them 

and   Mr.    A.    great    embarrassment,  into  any  active  associated  ideas  that 

Now  has  he,  or  has  he  not,  a  good  would  assist  in  their  recall  at  the 

memory  ?     Casual  observation  gives  proper  time  later  in  the  day.    Science 

conflicting  evidence.     What  has  sci-  could  go  still  further  and  measure 

ence  to  say  about  it  ?  each  of  the  four  memory  processes 

We  must  first  define  our  terms,  separately,  but  it  would  seem  that  our 
What  do  we  mean  by  "memory  ?"  The  preliminary  analysis  justifies  us  in 
modern  scientific  study  of  the  mind  saying  that  in  Mr.  A's  case  the  trou- 
has  made  it  quite  plain  that  memory  ble  is  with  his  interest  and  his  atten- 
is  not  a  "thing"  that  one  "has"  and  tion  rather  than  with  his  memory.  In 
"uses"  as  one  may  have  and  use  a  other  cases  actual  measurement 
horse,  or  a  muscle,  or  any  other  phys-  seems  more  satisfactory.  For  in- 
ical  tool  for  producing  results.  Psy-  stance,  we  demand  of  telephone 
chology  has  analyzed  memory  into  operators  a  high  degree  of  na- 
four  distinct  processes  or  elements,  tive  retentiveness  so  that  they 
each  of  which  may  be  tested  sepa-  can  remember  the  numbers  we 
rately,  and  each  of  which  may  be  good  give  them  without  too  much  repeti- 
or  bad  independently  of  the  other  tion,  and  we  now  have  methods  of 
three.  People  have  different  methods  testing  native  retentiveness  which  are 
and  show  different  degrees  of  efficien-  valuable  in  prophesying  the  probable 
cy  in  (1)  learning,  (2)  retention,  (3)  success  or  failure  of  applicants  for  po- 
recall,  and  (4)  recognition,  and  it  is  sitions  in  such  work,  thus  saving  the 
as  foolish  to  confuse  these  four-part  expense  of  the  period  of  apprentice- 
processes  as  it  would  be  to  glance  at  a  ship  which  has  formerly  been  neces- 
group  of  four  men  who  look  success-  sary. 

ful  and  say,  "There  is  a  fine  group  of  Before  taking  up  our  study  of  the 

American  citizens,"  for  the  manufac-  different  types  of  mental  tests  now 

turer  may  be  a  profiteer,  the  minister  in  general  use,  it  will  be  advantageous 

a  time-server,  the  physician  a  quack,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the 

and  the  lawyer  a  crook!    The  differ-  testing  movement,  especially  during 

ences  are  not  obvious  to  casual  obser-  the   last   thirty-five   years,   when    a 

vation,    but    scientific    measurement  definite  impetus  to  measurement  has 

demonstrates  them  beyond  a  doubt,  come  from  the  development  of  indi- 

It  makes  a  tremendous  difference  in  vidual  psychology,  that  branch  of  the 
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science  which  emphasizes  the  differ-  use  of  group  tests,  begun  early  in  the 

ences  between  individuals  of  different  second  period,  was  greatly  developed 

ages,  races,  sexes,  etc.,  and  seeks  to  in  the  second.     The  schools  quickly 

determine  the  influence  of  environ-  recognized    the    great    advantage  of 

ment  and  education  upon  the  indi-  such  tests  for  general  surveys,  and 

viduals  studied.  when  the  U.   S.  entered  the  World 

Three  fairly  distinct  periods  may  War,  the   necessity   for   the   mental 

be  distinguished,   (12)*.  I  will  char-  measurement  of  the   draft  army  led 

acterize  each  in  a  few  words,  and  give  to  the  greatest  experiment  in  mental 

typical  illustrations  of  the  lines>  of  testing  ever  undertaken.     After  the 

work  attempted.  war,  industry  sought  to  use  the  meth- 

*Note:    Figures  in  parenthesis  refer  to  ods  devised  for  the  army,  and  tests 

articles  listed  at  the  end  of  the  paper.  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools 

.    ■                 .              .           .          ,  and  selection  of  employees  for  im- 

1.  The  period  of  invention,  de-  dustry  enlisted  the  efforts  of  a  host  of 
scnption  and  trial.    1890-1904.    This  enthusiastic  workers. 

period  is  characterized  by  the  mven-  T      Tni0iiirrimfla  +^efe  /r\ 

££££££■•£;  %E  t&SSTSP*  «• 

little  analysis  of  the  tests  themselves,  gence. 

of  the  functions  tested  by  them,  or  of  The  Binet  -  Simon  tests  assembled 

their  relation  to  each  other.    Typical  by  two  French  psychologists,  A.  Binet 

attempts:  and  H.  Simon,  (1)  to  meet  the  need 

1890  Mental  measurement  of  college  created  by  a  Paris  ordinance  requir- 

students — Cattell.  ing  the  segregation  of  inferior  child- 

1893  Mental   differences  between  ren,  were  first  published  in  1905,  and 

races — Jastrow.  revised  by  the  authors  in  1908  and 

1894  Mental  differences  characteris-  again  in  1911  to  meet  criticisms  re- 
tic  of  age — Gilbert.  suiting  from  their  use  in  France,  Bel- 

1895  Classification  of  defectives   by  gium,   Germany  and  England.     The 
use  of  tests — Kraepelin.  tests  were  first  extensively  used  in 

1903  Mental    traits   of   the   sexes —  America  by  Goddard  in  1910-11,  and 

Thompson.  have   been   revised   and   adapted  by 

1905  Classification    and    segregation  various  American  psychologists,  the 

of  retarded  children — Binet-Si-  most  important  revisions  being  Kuhl- 

mon.  mann's  in  1912,    the    Yerkes    Point 

2.  The  period  of  specialization  Scale  in  1915,  and  Terman's  extension 
and  standardization.  1904-1916.  The  and  standardization  (The  Stanford 
chief  aims  of  this  period  were  Revision)  (9)  in  1916.  An  enormous 
(a)  to  stereotype  the  methods  of  literature  has  grown  up  about  the 
giving  and  scoring  tests,  (b)  to  tests  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  a 
establish  norms  according  to  age,  very  extensive  use  has  been  made  of 
sex,  environment,  etc.,  (c)  to  special-  them  with  such  widely  varied  groups 
ize  tests  for  specific  purposes,  and  (d)  as  school  children,  delinquents,  immi- 
to  test  the  tests  themselves,  scien-  grants,  policemen  and  firemen,  the 
tifically.    Typical  publications:  unemployed,  the  American  draft  ar- 

1903  Stern's  Criticism  and  Appeal  for  niy,  high  school  and  college  students. 
Scientific  Standards.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  though  we 

1904  A  Collection  of  50  Tests,  by  Tou-  should  soon  have  a  new  profession  es- 
louse,  Vaschide  and  Pieron.  tablished  in  America,  the  "Binet-test- 

1909  Whipple's  Manual  of  Mental  and  er"  or  "Binet-er,"  so  persistent  was 

Physical  Tests.  the  demand  for  the  testing  of  school 

3.  The  period  of  practical  and  vo-  children  and  delinquents.  We  have 
cational  application,  1916  to  date.  The  at  present  a  vast  amount  of  data  up- 
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on  the  development  and  mental  abili-  during  1917  and  1918,  and  the  Na- 

ties  of  children  of  all  ages,  and  we  tional  Intelligence  Tests,  devised  by  a 
know  about  what  to  expect  of  child-  f  psychologists  who  had  taken 

ren — at  least  we  know    what    large  &      ".<    "       .   .     .,  .• 

numbers  of  children  are  able  to  do  an  actlYe  Part  in  the  arm7  testing 

and  assume  that  this  attainment  is  22E£5?/by   £?     aPProf^lon ,. of 

normal  for  any  other  child  whose  he-  f25-0?0  fr,om  *e.Gtnfal  Edu<»^on 

redity  and  environment  have  not  un-  Board,  aPd ,X&lished  for  use  in  the 

duly  helped  or  hindered  him  in  his  schools  in  1920,  bid  fair  to  rival  the 

rWAlnnmpnt  Army  Alpha  test  in  extent  of  use. 

„   ,      .  ,  Large  numbers  of  other  tests  have 

But,  of  course,  we  must  make  spe-  b     *  prepared  (13)  and  s0  generally 

cial    concessions    to    children  whose  used  that  competent  judges  now  esti- 

chances  have  been  above  or  below  the  mate  that  ab£ut  five  miUion  school 

?wa£e-  tJ*  wa§.  early  pointed  out  children  have  been  tested.    Themeth- 

that  the  Binet- Simon  tests  make  a  ods  have  been  so  well  developed  that 

considerable  use  of  school  knowledge  it  is  now  possible  to  test  in  a  single 

and  that  success  in  passing  the  tests  d      all  the        ils  of      school  havi 

depends  largely  upon  ability  to  under-  as  m        as  ten  ro  and  to  have  a 

stand  and  use  the  language  m  which  thousand  papers  SCOred  in  a  few  hours 

they  are_  given     To  test  the  native  b    clerks  and  teachers.    Surveys  of  as 

ability  of  street  gamins  and  juvenile  m        as  200  000  children  are  now  be- 

delmquents,  immigrants  who  do  not  ing  planned!    The  newspapers  are  full 

know  our  anguage,  and  the  deaf,  who  of  test  items  and  m        of  them      b. 

are  not  only  handicapped  in  commum-  lish  «brain  tests>,  e  morning,  so 

cation  but  whose  thought  life  has  had  that  their  readers  m      measure  their 

a.  very  different    development    from  minds  before  breakfast   if  they  pre- 

that  of  people    who    acquire    speech  fer  this  sort  of  eXercise  to  the  "daily 

naturally,  special  types  of  intelligence  dozen»,    I  wish  it  were  possible  for 

tests  called    performance    tests  (6)  you  all  to  look  through  the  collection 

have  been  devised,  which  aim  to  meas-  of  sa      le  tests  l  have  assembled  for 

ure    the    same    mental  functions  as  use  with        classes  in  coU  L  shall 

those  measured  by  the  Bmet-Simon  bring  these  collections  to  the  Round 

tests,  but  without  the  use  of  words  Table  discussion.  Meanwhile,  the  best 

or  verbal  imagery.    The  modification  j  can  do  is  to  call  attention  to 

?u    urBineu"Slmon  HS^S  f1°r  HseTwlth  two  tests  I  have  mimeographed  and 

the  Wind,  begun  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Irwin  passed  out  with  the  outline  f or  this 

in  1914  and  now  being  standardized  lecture— a  "best  answer"    test  from 

by  the  writer,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  the  Army  Alpha  serieS;  and  a  «com. 

tms  audience.  pletion  test"  devised  for  Dartmouth 

2.     Group  tests  of  intelligence.  freshmen. 

Although  psychologists    here    and         To    meet    the    language  difficulty 

there  had  made  group  tests  of  mental  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Bi- 

functions  long  before  the  publication  net-Simon  tests,  many  non-language 

of    Whipple's    Manual  (10)  in  1909,  performance  tests  have  been  arranged 

the  first  extensive  tests  of  intelligence  for  use  with  groups,    the    first    well 

by  the  group  method  began  with  the  known  test  of  this  sort  being  the  Ar- 

publication  of  the  Otis  and  the  Pres-  my  Beta  tests  (14)  for  illiterate  sol- 

sey  tests  in  1916.  (The  Pressey  Group  diers.     We  have  now  quite  a  collec- 

Point  Scale  was  adapted  for  use  with  tion  of  group  performance  tests  in- 

the  blind  and  employed  in  a  survey  tended  for  kindergarten  and  primary 

of  eight  eastern  schools  for  the  blind  children,  who  have  not  yet  learned 

in  1919-20).    The  Army  Alpha  test  to  read  and  write,  and  at  least  one 

(14)  was  given  to  1,789",000  soldiers  performance    test    which  claims  to 
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measure  native  intelligence    all    the  and  then  wept  with  sympathy  for  the 

way  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  poor  school  children  who  are  being 

university.  similarly    abused    by  the  pernicious 

3.     Criticisms   of  the  test  move-  testers!    But  every    movement    has 

ment.  had  to  meet  the  conservative  and  the 

Of  course  a  movement  involving  so  fearful.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
many  people  and  such  diverse  activi-  mental  testing  is  not  a  passing  fad, 
ties  could  not  fail  to  encounter  oppo-  but  a  permanent  advance  in  our  treat- 
sition.  The  "Binet  -  testers"  were  ment  of  human  nature.  The  testing 
said  to  be  worse  pests  than  life  insur-  movement  embraces  a  large  group  of 
ance  agents,  the  tests  were  branded  as  careful,  cautious  and  open  -  minded 
foolish  puzzles,  as  a  useless  waste  of  scientists,  quite  as  capable  of  criti- 
time  for  the  pupils  and  an  unjustifi-  cising  their  own  methods  and  improv- 
able waste  of  money  for  the  schools,  ing  their  technique  as  they  are  fertile 
Newspapers  which  delighted  in  re-  in  devising  new  methods  for  meeting 
porting  the  most  extravagant  claims  new  issues.  Tests  and  testing  will  go 
of  some  misguided  enthusiast  in  one  on  improving  just  as  automobiles  and 
part  of  their  issue,  would  print  a  se-  air-ships  and  radio  outfits  will  go  on 
rious  editorial  criticism  of  something  improving.  Tests  have  come  to  stay, 
they  had  failed  to  comprehend  in  an-  and  the  sooner  carping  criticism  gives 
other  part  of  the  paper.  Of  course  way  to  appreciation  and  constructive 
individual  psychologists  and  school-  suggestion,  the  better  for  all  parties 
men  have  made  mistakes,  for  we  are  concerned.  I  am  happy  to  second  the 
all  human,  but  I  believe  that  when  the  hope  voiced  by  Mr.  Bledsoe,  in  his 
last  word  is  said  it  will  sound  less  like  presidential  address  to  this  conven- 
Walter  Lipman's  ill-advised  attack  up-  tion,  "that  this  group  may  not  fall 
on  a  scientific  movement  he  does  not  behind  any  other  educational  group" 
understand  and  more  like  Whipple's  in  any  worthy  movement, 
defense  of  the  testing  program.  (11)  II.  Educational  or  "achievement" 
Let  me  quote  his  summary:  "The  pu-  tests  (7). 

pils  are  happier;  the  pupils  are  more  Some  psychologists  reserve  the 
successful ;  the  teachers  cooperate ;  words  "Mental  Tests"  for  tests  of  in- 
better  methods  of  instruction  are  ap-  telligence  only ;  it  has  seemed  to  me 
pearing ;  the  parents  are  appreciative,  wiser  to  follow  the  commoner  usage, 
Does  this  sound  like  inflicting  crim-  and  include  under  "Mental  Tests"  all 
inal  injury  upon  children,  or  disgrac-  the  various  ways  devised  by  psycholo- 
ing  families,  or  threatening  the  foun-  gists  for  measuring  the  results  of 
dations  of  democracy?"  mental    activity.    Intelligence    tests 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  consid-  are  supposed  to  measure  one's  native 

erable  part  of  the  opposition  to  men-  ability  with  a  minimum  of  dependence 

tal  testing  is  emotional  rather  than  upon  the  specific    facts    learned    in 

reasoned.     Some  people  are    always  school;     "achievement"     tests     are 

ready  to  oppose  anything  new.     One  planned  to  measure  one's  attainment 

expects   opposition   from   the   ultra-  in  the  different  school  subjects.     In 

conservatives    or    "neo-phobiacs"    as  both  types  of  testing  certain  scientific 

someone    has    recently    named    the  methods  developed  by  psychologists 

group :  they  are  afraid  of  anything  are  used :  a)  the  details  of  giving  the 

new,  for  it  may  be  dangerous  and  it  tests  are  carefully  stereotyped ;  b)  oB- 

clearly  is  disturbing  to  the  calm  con-  jective   and   time-saving  devices  for 

tinuance  of  what  we  are  accustomed  scoring  are  employed ;  c)  comparisons 

to.     Others  have  tried  a  few  tests  are  made  with  norms  and  standards 

timidly,  failed  largely  because  they  established  through  a  wide  use  of  the 

did  not  have  confidence  in  themselves  tests. 
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In  the  early  days  of  testing  every-  testing  at  9  who  was  actually  only 
one  had  his  own  arithmetic  test  (8)  7  would  then  have  an  I.Q.  of  1.28; 
and  his  grammar  test,  his  spelling  if  he  were  8  years  old  his  I.Q.  would 
test  and  his  geography  test,  and  there  be  1.12;  if  he  were  9  years  old  his 
are  still  large  numbers  of  tests  for  all  I.Q.  would  be  1.00;  if  he  were  10 
the  school  subjects  from  reading  to  years  old  his  I.Q.  would  be  .90;  if  he 
sight  -  singing  and  millinery!  (4)  were  11  years  old  his  I.Q.  would  be 
When  I  undertook  to  make  a  survey  .80,  etc.  All  children  with  I.Q.'s  of 
of  schools  for  the  blind  in  1917  there  about  1.00,  or  100  as  it  is  commonly 
was  already  a  considerable  number  of  written,  would  then  be  classed  as  nor- 
such  tests  to  choose  from,  and  now  mal;  those  with  I.Q.'s  well  above  or 
their  number  is  legion.  But  within  below  100  would  be  classed  as  above 
the  last  couple  of  years  a  decided  ad-  or  below  normal,  respectively, 
vance  has  been  made  in  the  publica-  A  similar  series  of  phrases  has  re- 
tion  of  "teams  of  tests"  for  school  cently  been  coined  for  use  in  inter- 
surveys — a  set  of  standardized  tests  preting  the  results  of  tests  of  achieve- 
which  covers  practically  all  the  work  ment  in  school  subjects.  Just  as  men- 
of  the  grades,  at  moderate  expense  tal  age  signifies  the  mental  or  intel- 
and  with  only  two  hours  of  testing,  ligence  level  a  child  has  reached,  so 
yields  reliable  evidence  of  a  child's  "educational  age"  is  used  to  signify 
status  in  each  of  his  major  subjects,  the  level  he  has  reached  in  his  school 
indicated  by  his  "subject  age",  and  work,  and  is  determined  by  compar- 
of  his  general  position,  indicated  by  ing  his  scores  in  a  series  of  tests  in  his 
his  "accomplishment  ratio",  obtained  school  subjects  with  the  scores  ob- 
by  dividing  his  "educational  age"  by  tained  by  large  numbers  of  other  chil- 
his  "mental  age."  dren.    A  child  may  have  an  "arithme- 

Am  I  piling  up  technical  terms  too  tic"  age  of  9,  a  "reading"  age  of  10, 
rapidly  ?  Let  me  pause  a  moment  and  a  "spelling"  age  of  8,  etc.,  because  in 
give  a  few  definitions,  for  the  benefit  each  of  these  subjects  he  does  about 
of  those  who  may  not  have  been  read-  as  well  as  the  average  9,  10  and  8  year 
ing  the  later  literature  on  testing.  In  old,  respectively.  Combining  all  his 
the  early  days  of  intelligence  testing  scores  and  comparing  them  with  the 
it  seemed  desirable  to  use  different  standards  we  then  get  his  educational 
phrases  to  indicate  the  mental  status  age,  which  may  be  nearly  the  same 
of  the  children  tested  and  "mental  as  his  mental  age  and  his  chronologi- 
age"  was  adopted  to  indicate  the  in-  cal  age,  or  may  be  widely  different 
tellectual  level  a  child  had  attained  re-  from  both.  A  bright  child  who  is  un- 
gardless  of  his  actual  or  "chronolog-  willing  to  apply  himself  or  who  has 
ical"  age.  Thus  a  child  would  be  ac-  been  absent  a  great  deal  on  account 
corded  a  mental  age  of  nine  years  if  of  sickness  might  have  a  chronologi- 
he  could  pass  all  the  tests  through  cal  age  of  7,  a  mental  age  of  9,  and  an 
the  nine  year  group,  all  the  tests  of  educational  age  of  8  or  lower,  for  in- 
the  eight  year  group  with  some  in  stance,  while  a  dull  child  of  great  in- 
the  ten  year  group,  or  some  other  dustry  might  have  a  chronological  age 
combination  which  would  give  him  a  of  9,  a  mental  age  of  7  and  an  educa- 
total  number  of  tests  equal  to  the  tional  age  of  8,  etc.  An  "educational 
number  expected  of  a  nine  year  old.  quotient"  (E.Q.)  may  be  obtained  by 
Such  a  child  might  have  a  "chrono-  dividing  the  educational  age  by  the 
logical"  age  of  7,  8,  9,  10  etc.  years,  chronological  age.  The  essential  idea 
and  by  dividing  his  mental  age  by  of  all  these  phrases  is  of  course  to  see 
his  chronological  age  a  new  figure,  what  relation  ability  bears  to  achieve- 
the  "intelligence  quotient",  commonly  ment,  and  to  use  the  suggestion  gain- 
written  I.Q.  was  obtained.     A  child  od  from  such  measurements  and  com- 
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putations  in  assisting  the  child  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do 
without  strain  or  worry.  Theoretical- 
ly the  "accomplishment  ratio,"  ob- 
tained by  dividing"  the  educational  age 
by  the  mental  age,  should  approxi- 
mate 1.00,  and  similarly  the  accom- 
plishment ratio  of  a  whole  grade,  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  average  educa- 
tional age  by  the  average  mental  age, 
should  approximate  1.00.  If  this 
figure  falls  much  below  1.00,  the  in- 
dividual or  the  grade  should  be  atten- 
tively studied  to  determine  the  cause 
of  the  inferior  achievement. 

A  very  recent  team  of  tests — the 
Otis  Classification  Test — makes  these 
determinations  still  simpler  and 
easier,  since  it  tests  both  intelligence 
and  achievement  in  one  hour,  yields 
a  mental  age  and  an  educational  age 
directly,  thus  giving  the  data  for  the 
calculation  of  the  intelligence  quot- 
ient, the  educational  quotient  and  the 
accomplishment  ratio,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  Interpretation  Chart 
from  which  the  "Classification  Index" 
may  be  conveniently  read  off.  This 
Classification  Index  is  an  average  of  a 
pupil's  I.Q.  and  E.Q.  and  seems  to  Otis 
the  most  valuable  measure  of  a  child's 
ability  in  answering  all  questions  of 
grading,  or  of  dividing  grades  into 
fast,  average,  and  slow  moving  sec- 
tions. I  am  hoping  soon  to  be  able  to 
adapt  such  a  team  of  tests  for  use 
with  the  blind,  to  supplement  the 
Manual  published  in  1921. 

III.  Advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  standard  tests  of  in- 
telligence and  of  school  achievement. 
(3) 

The  World  Book  Company,  which 
publishes  a  large  assortment  of  men- 
tal tests,  recently  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  100  extensive  users  of  tests. 
Let  me  quote  some  of  the  replies  re- 
ceived to  two  of  the  questions  asked : 

1.  "What  did  the  results  of  the 
tests  show  you  ?" 

"That  there  is  a  wide  variation  in 
the  ability  and  achievement  of  pupils 
of  the  same  age  and  grade ; 


"That  our  school  was  above  (or  be- 
low) those  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; 

"That  the  pupils  were  poorly  grad- 
ed and  poorly  classified ; 

"That  teachers'  judgments  of  abil- 
ity and  achievement  are  often  faulty 
and  need  to  be  supplemented  by  scien- 
tific measurement ; 

"That  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
the  abilities  of  teachers  to  teach,  and 
in  the  methods  of  instruction,  and 
that  such  instruction  is  capable  of 
improvement ; 

"That  many  bright  children  are  be- 
ing handicapped  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  do  their  best  work,  and 
dull  pupils  are  not  fairly  treated  be- 
cause they  are  being  pushed  beyond 
their  ability. 

2.  "What  benefits  were  derived 
from  the  tests?" 

"Better  adaptation  of  instruction 
to  pupils'  needs  and  abilities; 

"Better  classification,  since  groups 
were  made  more  nearly  homogeneous ; 

"A  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
teachers,  who  became  more  interested 
in  efficient  instruction,  individual  dif- 
ferences, and  scientific  procedure; 

"Bright  pupils  were  given  oppor- 
tunity commensurate  with  their  abil- 
ities and  dull  pupils  were  made  hap- 
pier through  the  elimination  of  unfair 
competition  with  their  intellectual 
superiors ; 

"Improvement  in  school  work  and 
more  regular  promotions ; 

"A  better  school  spirit,  with  less 
need  for  discipline; 

"A  better  understanding  of  the 
school  and  its  methods  by  parents ; 

"A  discovery  of  causes  of  failure ; 

"A  distinct  saving  of  time  and 
money  in  school  management,"  etc. 

The  specific  uses  of  intelligence 
tests  and  achievement  tests  I  have 
listed  on  the  outline  which  I  have 
passed  around  as  follows : 

(a)  Intelligence  tests  serve  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  The  classification  of  pupils  ac- 
cording to  mental  ability. 
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2.  The  identification  of  children  of 
inferior  intelligence,  who  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  regular  classes. 

3.  The  discovery  of  unstable  men- 
tal conditions  and  other  defects. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  prob- 
able cause  of  delinquency. 

5.  The  selection  of  gifted  children 
whose  superior  intelligence  warrants 
extra  promotion  or  special  training. 

6.  The  guidance  of  children  in  the 
choice  of  a  vocation. 

(b)  Achievement  tests  supple- 
ment the  intelligence  tests  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

1.  They  supply  definite  standards 
of  attainment  in  the  various  school 
subjects. 

2.  They  give  objective  measure- 
ments of  the  work  of  pupils  and 
grades. 

3.  They  measure  the  progress  of 
pupils  from  term  to  term  and 
suggest  improvements  of  methods, 
etc. 

4.  They  may  be  used  as  incentives 
to  improvement,  since  knowledge  of 
results  may  stimulate  both  pupils  and 
teachers. 

5.  They  offer  a  basis  for  classifi- 
cation when  combined  with  intelli- 
gence tests. 

6.  They  furnish  a  basis  for  promo- 
tion and  grading  which  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  prejudices  for  or  against 
particular  pupils. 

7.  They  indicate  which  pupils  need 
special  attention. 

IV.  Tests  of  special  functions, 
particular  abilities  and  disabilities. 

The  collections  of  tests  published  in 
1904  and  1909  provided  for  the  mea- 
surement of  psycho-physical  func- 
tions, sensory  acuity,  attention,  mem- 
ory, reasoning,  etc.  The  last  few 
years'  attempts  have  been  made  to 
test  the  volitional  and  affective  sides 
of  life, — instinct,  emotion,  will,  and 
other  "character  qualities."  As  these 
qualities  are  often  more  decisive  for 
success  in  life  than  general  intelli- 
gence many  students  of  human  na- 
ture feel  that  the  climax  of  the  test- 


ing movement  is  still  far  in  the  fu- 
ture and  that  when  we  can  get  some 
quantitative  measure  of  industry,  am- 
bition, faithfulness,  cheerfulness,  and 
the  whole  series  of  traits  which  dis- 
tinguish the  superior  from  the  infer- 
ior, mental  testing  will  be  as  univers- 
ally accepted  as  is  the  use  of  scales 
and  tape  measures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  physical  quantities  now. 

Brief  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  attempts  to  measure  quite  com- 
plicated mental  functions  such  as 
scientific  ability,  journalistic  ability, 
musical  talent,  the  appreciation  of  art 
and  literature,  and  growth  in  religi- 
ous feeling. 

V.     Vocational  and  trade  tests. 

Tests  for  vocational  guidance  have 
multiplied  very  rapidly  during  the 
last  decade.  In  general  these  tests 
seek  to  measure  certain  fundamental 
functions  which  are  believed  to  be 
necessary  in  the  vocations  studied. 
Obviously  it  would  be  foolish  for  a 
color-blind  person  to  undertake  a  vo- 
cation where  frequent  discrimination 
of  colors  is  involved,  or  for  a  deaf  per- 
son to  take  a  job  which  requires  acute 
hearing.  On  the  other  hand  the  pos- 
session of  certain  traits — an  unusual- 
ly retentive  memory,  mechanical  or 
musical  ability,  a  prepossessing  so- 
cial address — seems  to  indicate  spe- 
cial fitness  for  some  vocations.  Teams 
of  tests  believed  to  measure  certain 
qualities  needed  in  a  given  vocation 
have  been  devised  and  widely  used 
for  prospective  stenographers,  clerks, 
engineers,  business  men,  telephone 
operators,  motor-men,  etc.,  and  with 
considerable  success,  though  this 
movement  is  still  in  its  infancy.  While 
the  results  have  been  on  the  whole 
satisfactory,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  these  tests  must  for  a  consider- 
able period  be  considered  monitory 
rather  than  prophetic,  i.e.,  it  is  much 
safer  to  advise  a  young  man  not  to 
enter  some  vocation  because  he  lacks 
some  quality  or  ability  necessary  for 
success,  (as  in  the  case  of  color-blind- 
ness referred  to  above),  than  it  is  to 
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advise  a  young  man  to  enter  some  vo-  ment.  Moreover,  there  is  admittedly  a 

cation  just  because  he  possesses  in  a  large  chance  of  error  in  a  single  mea- 

high  degree,  some  quality  which  will  surement  of  mental  ability.    The  child 

be  needed  in  a  given  field.  brought  in  to  be  tested  is  not  just  a 

Trade  tests  bear  much  the  same  re-  pure  intellect  which  one  may  weigh 
lation  to  vocational  tests  that  achieve-  and  measure,  but  a  living  personality, 
ment  tests  bear  to  intelligence  tests,  He  may  coolly  perform  up  to  the  full 
— they  are  intended  to  measure  at-  limits  of  his  native  ability,  but  in 
tainment  in  some  trade  just  as  the  many  cases  he  will  not.  Suppose  he 
achievement  tests  are  intended  to  has  just  been  in  a  scrape  and  is  still 
measure  accomplishment  in  school  stinging  with  a  rebuke  administered 
work.  Vocational  tests,  like  intelli-  justly  or  unjustly  by  his  teacher; 
gence  tests,  aim  to  measure  funda-  suppose  he  has  just  failed  in  his  les- 
mental,  native  abilities,  previous  to  sons  and  been  jeered  at  by  his  corn- 
training,  panions ;  suppose  he  is  not  well  today 

Trade  tests  (2)  received  their  first  or  has  not  been  properly  fed;  suppose 
great  impetus  through  the  needs  of  that  he  is  looking  forward  to  an  ex- 
an  efficient  army  organization.  When  citing  baseball  game  as  soon  as  he 
twenty  electricians,  or  plumbers,  or  can  escape  from  school;. suppose  any 
carpenters  were  required  by  some  one  of  a  thousand  interests  that  may 
army  unit  in  France,  it  was  necessary  be  at  the  moment  more  vital  to  the 
to  make  sure  that  the  men  who  had  boy  than  this  mental  testing;  how 
claimed  expert  knowledge  of  one  of  can  we  know  that  we  are  measuring 
these  trades  could  measure  up  to  the  the  real  boy  ?  Certainly  a  uniform 
standards,  and  trade  tests  were  de-  result  on  several  different  occasions 
veloped  under  the  same  scientific  con-  must  be  a  far  truer  measure  than  any 
ditions  that  had  made  the  intelligence  one  testing.  In  group  testing  it  is 
tests  so  successful.  After  the  war  customary  to  assume  that  about  ten 
the  army  methods  were  carried  over  per  cent  of  the  subjects  may  be  in- 
into  industry  and  it  is  now  feasible  to  correctly  measured ;  we  have  no  such 
test  proficiency  in  a  large  number  of  definite  estimate  for  individual  test- 
trades  and  manual  activities.  Such  ing,  but  the  error  must  be  large,  and 
tests  may  be  of  great  value  in  select-  is  likely  to  be  more  serious  as  testers 
ing  and  promoting  employees.  put  more  confidence  in  the  results  of 

Finally,  I  must  mention  certain  individual  tests, 
dangers  and  cautions  in  mental  test-  The  lack  of  satisfactory  measure- 
ing.  How  many  ordinary  citizens  ments  of  character  qualities  other 
can  manage  a  tape  measure  as  well  as  than  intelligence  has  often  been  men- 
an  expert  tailor?  Is  it  any  wonder  tioned  and  should  never  be  forgotten 
then  that  in  attempting  to  use  a  much  in  reporting  the  results  of  an  intelli- 
more  complicated  device  like  a  scale  gence  test.  Until  this  need  is  met,  it 
of  intelligence  tests  upon  the  most  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
complex  organism  of  which  we  have  supplement  the  results  of  tests  with 
any  knowledge  (the  human  mind),  every  other  item  of  trustworthy  in- 
many  and  grievous  mistakes  have  formation  about  the  individual  being 
been  made  through  carelessness,  ig-  studied.  Dr.  Fernald,  of  the  Mass. 
norance,  lack  of  expert  training,  etc.  ?  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded,  lists  10 
And  of  course  the  conservative  public  distinct  fields  of  inquiry  in  the  study 
makes  the  most  of  every  slip,  so  that  of  a  personality — physical  examina- 
careless  work  or  too  literal  interpreta-  tion,  family  history,  personal  and  de- 
tion  by  one  unskilled  tester  brings  velopmental  history,  history  of  school 
discredit  upon  the  dozens  of  careful  progress,  examination  in  school  worE, 
scientific  workers  in  mental  measure-  practical  knowledge,  economic   effici- 
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ency,  social   history   and    reactions, 
moral  reactions,  psychological  tests. 

Many  schools  have  not  the  facili- 
ties for  such  a  thoroughgoing  investi- 
gation, but  considering  how  often  the 
judgment  of  superintendents  and 
principals  determines  the  whole  fu- 
ture life  of  the  pupils  studied,  our 
aim  should  certainly  be  to  gain  the 
widest  possible  basis  for  these  crucial 
decisions. 

Numbers  in  parenthesis  refer  to  books  and 
articles  listed  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 
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WHAT  CAN  THE  BLIND  DO? 

Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  Research  Assistant,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 


Had  I  ability  to  write  in  verse  my 
report  would  be  similar  to  Tenny- 
son's, "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade;" 
his  poem  told  of  the  achievements  of 
600  noble  horsemen,  while  mine  would 
relate  the  careers  of  500  former  pu- 
pils of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  The 
noble  500  have  taken  a  good  portion 
of  my  time  for  the  last  year,  and  I 
am  more  than  sorry  that  the  pub- 
lished detailed  report  is  not  ready 
for  distribution  today,  but  the  whims 
of  the  printer  are  beyond  our  control. 

Nearly  always,  when  a  boy  or  girl 
who  has  been  a  pupil  in  school  re- 
turns for  a  visit,  we  ask  "What  are 
you  doing  now  ?"  The  answer  to  this 
casual  question  gives  us  information 
interesting  at  the  time,  but  in  many 
cases  is  probably  soon  forgotten. 
That  such  information  might  be  more 
useful  and  accessible  to  a  larger 
group  of  interested  people,  we  have 
been    making    a    rather    extensive 


study  of  the  former  pupils  of  Over- 
brook. 

The  questionnaire  so  much  in 
vogue  at  the  present  time  for  gath- 
ering information  on  subjects  rang- 
ing from  popular  belief  in  supersti- 
tion to  the  Bok  Peace  Award,  was 
our  method,  and  proved  a  very  good 
one  as  it  showed  at  once  how  many 
former  pupils  felt  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  loyalty  to  their  school. 
Our  mailing  list  included  500  names, 
approximately  the  number  who  have 
been  discharged  during  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  Mr.  Burritt's  principal- 
ship,  from  1907  to  1922  inclusive; 
from  the  replies  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves, the  information  given  by  dif- 
ferent teachers  and  officers,  and 
some  personal  interviews  we  have  re- 
cent knowledge  of  395  of  the  500  or 
about  80%.  This  knowledge  in- 
cludes the  fact  that  58  are  now  de- 
ceased so  our  actual  report  is  based 
on  337  former  pupils  now  living,  181 
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boys  and  156  girls.  This  group  is  ex-  minded  individuals,  in  this  group  of 
tremely  heterogeneous :  it  represents  61  boys  and  55  girls.  More  are  below 
all  grades  of  mentality,  from  the  than  above  the  average.  The  other 
child  who  was  not  equal  to  the  work  two  groups  of  figures — the  results  of 
of  the  kindergarten  to  the  pupils  who  the  first  full  year  of  testing,  1916-17, 
graduated  from  the  university ;  it  in-  and  the  complete  school  year  1922-23 
eludes  some  whose  families  are  a  — shows  a  similar  distribution.  These 
help,  and  some  who  have  no  relatives  figures  then  prove  the  truth  of  a  com- 
at  all  or  who  are  a  hindrance ;  it  in-  monly  expressed  opinion,  namely  that 
eludes  many  whose  mother  tongue  is  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  we  have 
English  and  some  who  probably  more  low  grade  pupils  than  are  nor- 
heard  little  English  before  they  came  mally  found  in  a  school  for  the  see- 
to  school ;  it  includes  some  who  have  ing ;  the  results  obtained  from  o_ther 
sufficient  vision  to  compete  with  see-  schools  which  have  been  tested  show 
ing  persons  in  industrial  plants  and  the  same  fact.  We  have  included  in 
a  large  number  who  are  totally  blind ;  the  table  one  distribution  of  a  school 
also  it  includes  those  congenitally  for  the  seeing,  located  in  N.  Y.  City; 
blind  as  well  as  those  who  have  lost  this  shows  practically  the  same  num- 
their  vision  in  adult  life;  really  the  ber  in  the  average  and  dull  classes, 
only  unifying  factor  is  their  need  for  the  difference  is  in  the  superior  and 
this  school  and  the  experience  of  the  F.  M.  groups,  being  more  in  the  f or- 
life  here.  mer  and  less  in  the  latter. 

In  the  report  to  be  published  we  This  is  the  fact  and  we  have  to 
have  grouped  our  information  under  face  it.  I  think,  however,  several 
seven  headings,  Blindness,  Mentality,  things  should  be  noted  in  this  con- 
Educational  History,  Status  in  Com-  nection.  Some  cases  of  blindness  are 
munity,  Recreation,  Occupations  and  caused  by  abnormalities  in  the  struc- 
Miscellaneous,  which  includes  Health,  ture  of  the  brain,  and  these  same  ab- 
Nativity,  suggestions  for  other  occu-  normalities  are  very  probably  a  cause 
pations,  and  some  excerpts  from  the  of  low  mentality.  Again  inferior 
letters  showing  the  attitude  of  the  mentality  is  inherited,  and  the  par- 
pupils  toward  the  questionnaire  and  ents  themselves  of  low  mentality,  do 
to  the  school  in  general.  As  educa-  not  realize  their  own  deficiencies  both 
tors  and  workers  for  the  blind,  we  physical  and  mental  and  give  birth  to 
should  be  most  interested  in  Mental-  children  who  struggle  thru  life  with 
ity,  Educational  History,  Status  in  the  double  handicap. 
Community  and  Occupations  and  it  is  The  low  grade  chiidren  present  a 
of  these  headings  that  I  am  going  to  grave  administrative  problem  in  our 
speak  particularly.  schools.    In  the   class-room   because 

The  question  of  mentality  is  one  in  of  their  inherent  inability,   they   re- 

which  the   Research   Department   is  tard  the  progress  of  the  normal  chil- 

most    deeply    interested,    and    this  dren  of  the  grade  in  which  they  are 

study  gave  us  a  good  opportunity  for  holding  down  a  seat.    Thru  their  in- 

a  general  summarizing  of  our  find-  stinctive  desire  for   attention,    they 

ings.    This  topic  was   studied  from  create  disturbance  in  the  cottage  and 

the  records  kept  here  at  school.    As  on  the  playground.    They  are  notor- 

our  department  was  inaugurated  in  iously  difficult  to  discipline.    Homo- 

1916  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  geneous  grouping  has  alleviated  this 

group  were  tested.    The  table,  print-  difficulty  in  public  schools:    what  a 

ed  on  the  sheets  which  you  have  in  relief  it  will  be  when  our  schools  for 

your  hands,  shows  the  proportion  of  the  blind  can  find  a  practical  and  not 

superior,  average,    dull    and   feeble-  too  expensive  solution  to   the   same 
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problem.  Will  it  be  a  cottage  for  the 
blind  in  one  of  our  state  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  or  a  special 
school  for  the  blind  at  which  the 
feeble-minded  blind  from  several 
states  are  congregated? 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  school 
careers  of  the  pupils  were  a  fair  in- 
dication of  their  present  attainment; 
those  who  did  fine  work  in  school  are 
doing  fine  work  now  and  vice  versa. 
For  instance  we  were  not  surprised 
when  a  girl  whose  I.  Q.  was  49  wrote 
to  us  like  this:  "Dear  sir,  I  under- 
stand all  what  you  say  if  I  know  any- 
body I  will  let  you  know  and  give  all 
the  information  the  letter  what  I  re- 
ceived with  this  card  I  dint  know  how 
to  read  well  I  close  with  meny  love 
to  all  in  school  remain  your  lovely—." 

Several  times,  however  we  have 
been  happily  surprised  to  find  that 
some  for  whose  mental,  social  and  fi- 
nancial future  we  feared,  have  be- 
come practically  independent.  One 
girl,  totally  blind  at  the  time  she  left 
school,  had  this  record,  "Inferior  abil- 
ity. She  is  stubborn  and  has  a  poor 
attitude,  prospects  poor."  For  the 
last  four  years  that  same  girl  has 
been  self-supporting,  doing  piece 
work  in  a  factory  with  seeing  com- 
petitors. 

A  boy  whose  I.  Q.  score  puts  him 
in  the  lowest  group,  "Probably  F.  M." 
is  today  self-supporting  —  caning 
chairs  and  raising  chickens.  That  fi- 
nancial and  even  educational  success 
in  dependent  upon  other  factors  than 
I.  Q.  score  is  demonstrated  by  a  boy 
whose  I.  Q.  was  71,  just  over  the 
F.  M.  limit.  Thru  determination  and 
constant  drudgery  he  completed  the 
requirements  for  graduation  from 
Overbrook,  has  already  completed 
three  years  at  the  Wharton  Schoo] 
and  is  now  a  successful  insurance 
agent.  Such  cases  are  an  inspiration 
and  help  us  to  carry  on  in  spite  of 
apparent  futility. 

As  indicated  before  some  of  our 
pupils  stay  a  very  short    time    and 


some  a  very  long  time.  One  fourteen 
year  old  girl  came  to  school,  stayed 
five  days  and  was  so  homesick  that 
her  parents  allowed  Jier  to  return  to 
her  home  where  she  has  stayed  ever 
since.  The  longest  record — 20  years 
— is  that  of  a  girl  who  entered  as  a 
pupil  when  only  five  years  old,  stayed 
after  graduation  for  a  year  of  extra 
work  and  then  stayed  as  an  assistant 
in  the  workroom  when  of  course  she 
was  not  actually  studying  herself. 
Eleven  years  of  work  are  required  to 
complete  our  course  and  18%  of  this 
group  spent  more  than  this  length  of 
time  here,  while  12%  stayed  for  a 
very  short  time,  1  year  or  less.  Many 
of  those  who  stayed  for  this  short 
time  were  of  low  mentality  and  the 
trial  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
would  not  profit  by  a  longer  course  of 
instruction.  On  the  other  hand  those 
who  stayed  for  a  long  time  include 
some  whose  progress,  tho  slow,  was 
sure  as  well  as  some  more  gifted  in- 
dividuals who  were  enrolled  here  tho 
studying  at  other  schools  such  as  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Sternberg  School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Burritt  has  continually  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  this  group  is 
composed  of  quituates  and  graduates. 
The  ratio  is  two  to  one  which  seems 
creditable.  There  are  in  addition  to 
the  literary  graduates  2..  individuals 
who  hold  either  a  music  or  a  tuning 
diploma  which  is  given  for  complet- 
ing the  special  type  of  work  for 
which  those  are  awarded. 

As  indicated  on  your  papers  many 
of  these  former  pupils  have  contin- 
ued their  education  at  other  institu- 
tions. The  special  schools,  19  in  num- 
ber, represent  many  interests  from 
typewriting  to  music,  from  theology 
to  massage.  Ten  have  graduated 
from  college  while  nine  others  have 
taken  a  partial  course  or  are  still 
studying  with  graduation  as  their 
goal. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  group 
of  facts  and   provocative    of   much 
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thought  is  the  chart  printed  at  the  our  boys  in  40.  The  total  number  of 
bottom  of  your  sheets.  This  is  a  different  occupations  is  51.  The  oc- 
rough  classification  of  types  of  work  cupations  most  commonly  listed  are 
and  the  relationship  of  this  work  to  caning,  tuning  and  housework.  Some 
the  studies  pursued  in  school.  Gen-  are  rather  unusual:  one  girl  is  strip- 
eral — the  very  long  training  line  in  ping  tobacco,  a  job  very  distasteful 
both  the  girls  and  boys  sections,  re-  to  her  yet  the  only  one  open  in  the 
f ers  to  the  education  of  those  whose  town  where  she  lives ;  one  boy  re- 
work was  along  all  lines  but  did  not  plied,  "Cheese  business" ;  we  had  one 
lead  to  graduation,  while  all  the  oc-  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind, 
cupations  admitted  a  specific  classifi-  for  a  partially  sighted  boy  replied 
cation.  The  most  cursory  glance  "Guide  to  blind  man;"  one  girl  gives 
shows  that  the  lines  on  the  right  private  lessons  to  Japanese  students 
hand  side  are  most  evenly  divided  be-  in  English,  and  American  customs 
tween  training  and  occupation.  This  and  manners ;  one  partially  sighted 
means  that  there  is  more  definite  man  who  is  pastor  of  a  small  church 
preparation  for  work  among  our  says  he  reads  in  Braille  the  mission- 
boys  than  among  our  girls.  Those  ary  lectures  which  accompany  ster- 
earning  their  living  by  manual  work,  eoptican  slides  and  thus  avoids  the 
business,  and  caning  exceed  the  num-  distraction  of  any  light  for  the  audi- 
ber  so  trained,  while  for  some  occu-  ence  while  he  can  see  sufficiently  well 
pation  there  was  no  training  possible,  to  follow  the  pictures.    One    of    the 

We  do  not  want  Overbrook  to  be-  girls  who  is  married  helps  her  hus- 
come  merely  a  vocational  or  a  trade  band  in  the  support  of  their  three 
school ;  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  children  by  playing  the  piano  three 
general  and  varied  education  is  a  hours  a  day  in  a  movie  theater  near 
great  asset  whatever  the  future  ca-  their  home.  Of  her  employer  she 
reers  of  our  students  may  be.  It  writes,  "  .  .  .  he  is  quite  satisfied 
does  seem  however,  in  view  of  these  with  my  playing  but  I  am  not  satis- 
facts  that  there  is  need  for  some  fied  with  his  wages-" 
form  of  vocational  guidance  which  For  those  who  are  particularly  in- 
will  help  the  student  to  obtain  the  in-  terested  there  are  detailed  lists  of 
struction  best  suited  to  his  needs —  occupations  showing  the  degree  of 
cultural  for  those  who  can  appreciate  vision  and  the  age  of  incidence  of  the 
culture  and  vocational  for  those  person  following  that  occupation  and 
whose  sole  object  in  coming  to  school  the  approximate  financial  returns, 
was  to  learn  something  whereby  they  that  is  whether  he  is  entirely  self- 
may  earn  an  honest  living.  In  many  supporting,  helping  in  the  support  of 
of  the  letters  which  accompanied  the  others,  saving,  partially  self -sup- 
answers,  the  need  for  practical  infor-  porting,  or  dependent.  We  are 
mation  about  real  jobs,  the  need  for  gratified  to  report  that  only  nine  of 
more  thorough  training  in  handwork  our  group  are  begging.  As  might  be 
and  desire  for  concrete  rather  than  expected  this  information  was  ob- 
theoretical  knowledge  was  stressed  a  tained  from  sources  other  than  per- 
great  many  times.  sonal     answers.     We     question     one 

The  first  question   on  our  list  is,  statement  made  by  a  woman  who  is 

"What  is  your  present  occupation?"  married;  (for  a  family  of  nine)  she 

and  its  initial  position  indicates  the  does  all  the  canning  and  preserving, 

importance    we    attach    to    the    an-  washes  and  irons  three  times  a  week, 

swers.    We   classified   these    replies  and  says,  "I  am  not  self-supporting 

and  found  that  our  girls  have  found  but  I  could  be  if  I  had  to."    The  hu- 

employment  in  22  lines  of  work  and  mor  is  increased  by  her  ending,  "God 
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be  with  you  till  we  meet  again."  acquainted   with   them   and   I   have 

For  the  most  part  this    group    of  thru  their  excellent  answers  learned 

people  who  have  been  at  Overbrook  much  about  blind  people — their  out- 

for  a  short  or  a  long  time  are  now  look  on  life,  their  interests  and  per- 

contented  citizens,  taking  their  place  haps  something  of   their  problem — 

in  the  world  and  enjoying  life  in  all  and  I  feel  that  the  adjective  at  first 

phases.     Many  of  the  group  I  have  applied  for  a  parody   really    fits  for 

never  met  personally,  yet  I  feel  well  they  are  the  noble  five  hundred. 

A  SURVEY  OF  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

PRIN.  W.  S.  LONG, 
Virginia   School  for   the  Deaf  and   Blind,   Staunton,   Virginia 

The  survey  of  which  this  article  is  given  to  an  average  student  in  each  of 

to  give  an  account  was  the  outgrowth  the  three  grades  mentioned.    Eleven 

of  our  efforts  for  improvement  in  the  schools  replied 

Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  Vir-  Unfortunately,   however,   because 

gmia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  of  f ailure  to  diff erentiate  between  re- 

During  the  past  three  years  the  de-  quired  subjects  and  the  electives 
partment  has  been  in  a  period  of  re-  given  in  a  grade  it  was  impossible  in 
organization.  The  process  has  been  many  cases  to  construct  a  program 
more  or  less  slow  because  of  the  Ad-  that  would  have  been  representative 
ministration's  desire  to  make  only  for  an  average  pupil  in  that  particular 
necessary  changes.  In  general,  our  grade  and  school, 
working  plan  has  been  to  grade  our  Nevertheless,  the  replies  were  con- 
classes  carefully  and  to  correlate  solidated  on  a  single  sheet  for  each  of 
these  grades  as  nearly  as  possible  the  three  grades  with  horizontal  lines 
with  the  corresponding  grades  in  the  for  the  subjects  taught  and  vertical 
public  schools  of  our  own  state,—  columns  for  the  schools  which  replied, 
adapting  the  program  in  each  grade,  Each  subject  was  checked  under  the 
of  course,  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  our  name  0f  each  school  that  offered  it  in 
pupils  here.  that  grade,  and  a  vertical  column  of 

The  fact,  however,  that  such  adapt-  totals  at  the  extreme  right  showed  in 
ation  was  necessary,  suggested  at  how  many  of  the  eleven  schools  each 
least  a  possible  need  for  further  particular  subject  was  given.  At  the 
specialization,  both  of  content  and  bottom  of  the  page,  a  horizontal  row 
method,  in  educational  work  for  the  of  totals  showed  the  number  of  sub- 
blind.  And  answers  to  our  in-  jects  offered  in  that  grade  by  each 
quiries  in  various  quarters  revealed  school. 

quite  as  many  different  opinions  as         Further  out  on  an  extension  of  the 

there    were    opinions.      What    then  horizontal  lines,  mentioned  above  as 

should  we  include  in  our  programs  for  indicating  subjects  taught,  a  graph 

the  various  grades?    And  how  much  was    constructed;    vertical    columns 

of  it  should  we  include?     In  an  at-  were  numbered  from  one  to  eleven  to 

tempt  to  clear  up  this  uncertainty  represent  the  number  of  schools  in 

the    principal    of    this    department  which    any    particular    subject    was 

wrote,  in  November,  1922,  to  twenty  given.    Dots  were  placed  in  the  proper 

superintendents  of  the  various  sections,    and    the    connecting    lines 

schools  for  the  blind  in  this  country,  were  drawn,   i.e.,   since  ten   schools 

Four  questions  were  asked;  the  first  were  teaching  Reading  in  the  fifth 

and  most  important  of  which  was  de-  grade,  the  dot  for  Reading  was  placed 

signed  to  ascertain  what  subjects —  on  the  horizontal  line  which  repre- 

and  how  many  of  them, — might  be  sented  Reading,  at  the  point  of  its  in- 
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tersection  by  the  vertical  line,  num-  eleven  schools  would  set  a  standard 
bered  10.  In  like  manner,  since  five  which  might  not  be  questioned,  still 
schools  gave  Hygiene  in  that  grade,  a  Jt  must  be  admitted  as  suggesting  a 
dot  was  placed  in  its  horizontal  line  at  Proposition  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  point  of  its  intersection  by  the  However,  since  this  first  survey  in- 
vertical  line  numbered  5.    And  so  on.  eluded  only  eleven  schools,  and  from 

Since  the  number  of  schools  giving  them  gave  information  only  concern- 
any  particular  subject  to  a  given  mg  three  grades,  with  no  distmction 
grade  varied  from  one  to  eleven,  the  made  fof  bovs  and  girls  we  felt  that 
sixth  column  then  became  the  medial  £  was  too  incomplete  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  the  eleven.  A  heavy  vertical  basis  for  any  final  conclusion  But 
line  there  separated  the  points  repre-  what  f  had  already  done  had  at 
senting  subjects  into  above—  ,at— ,  least  shown  that  although  the  vari- 
and  under-median  groups.  The  sub-  °?s  schools  diverged  widely  m  curric- 
jects  given  at  our  own  school  were  ula>  there  were  at  least  certain  sub- 
then  checked  in  a  vertical  column  to  jects  in  each  grade  which  would  com- 
the  right  of  the  graph,  thus  showing  mand  a  majority  of  opinion.  It  was, 
at  a  glance,  first,  if  the  subjects  given  therefore  for  the  purpose  both  of 
in  our  own  school  for  that  grade  were  finding  these  majority  subjects  and 
in  the  above—,  at—,  or  under-me-  for  determining  the  relative  values  at- 
dian  groups;  and,  second,  if  we  were  tached  by  the  schools  to  the  scattered 
failing  to  give  any  above-median  sub-  subjects  that  we  undertook  a  second 
jects.  Our  total  number  of  subjects  survey  and  this  time  on  a  more  elab- 
for  that  grade  was  then  compared  orate  scale. 

with  the  average  total  of  the  other  For  this  second  trial  we  prepared  a 

eleven  schools.  questionnaire  form  and  had  it  printed 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  some  in  our.  school  shop.  The  form  was 
facts,  very  interesting  to  us,  were  em-  cross-lmed,  the  name  of  subjects  be- 
phatically  apparent.  On  the  whole  we  mS  Panted  at  the  head  of  the  vertical 
found  that  the  subjects  which  we  hnes,  and  the  horizontal  lines  begm- 
stressed  most  were  also  given  most  mnS  Wlth  printed  directions  as  to 
attention  by  the  other  schools.  On  Grade  number,  with  lines  for  "re- 
the  other  hand,  some  subjects  which  quired  and  "elective"  subjects.  Three 
we  deemed  important,  at  least,  were  lmes,  of  which  two  were  to  be  check- 
hardly  mentioned  by  the  other  ed>  were  thus  given  to  each  grade 
schools.  For  instance,  let  us  consider  f™  Grade  1  through  the  twelve 
Current  Events.  It  is  required  of  all  grades  ending  with  High  School  IV; 
our  students  above  Grade  5.  But  in  separate  sheets  being  sent  for  boys 
our  preliminary  survey,  we  found  that  and  girls. 

only  two  of  the  eleven  schools  were  The  forms  were  mailed,  April  2nd, 
giving  it  in  Grade  7,  and  only  five  in  to  fifty-four  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  first  year  of  High  School.  Con-  the  United  States  and  three  in  Can- 
sider  Chorus.  During  the  past  two  ada.  On  May  1st,  twenty-six  forms 
years,  although  unwillingly,  we  have  had  been  filled  out  and  returned;  re- 
done without  a  chorus  class  for  pupils  plies  had  also  been  received  from  sev- 
above  Grade  4.  But  our  graphs  of  the  eral  schools  to  state  that  their  De- 
preliminary  survey  show  that  six  of  partments  for  the  Blind  had  been  dis- 
the  eleven  schools  had  Chorus  work  continued.  On  May  1st,  twenty-five 
in  Grade  5,  nine  in  Grade  7,  and  eight  follow-up  letters  were  mailed  to 
in  the  first  year  of  High  School.  The  schools  not  yet  heard  from,  and  by 
inference,  of  course,  in  each  case  is  May  15th,  five  other  replies  had  been 
obvious.  For  while  it  is  not  held  that  received, 
the  practice   of  a  majority   of  the  As  fast  as  the  replies  had  come  in 
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they  had  been  transferred  to  consoli-  School  for  the  Colored  Blind,  Minne- 
dation  sheets.  For  this  purpose  sota,  Illinois,  and  Los  Angeles  Public 
twenty-four  sheets  were  used  sim-  Schools.  It  should  be  noted  that 
ilar  to  the  forms  sent  out  to  the  eight  of  these  represent  departments 
schools,  though  longer.  Twelve  were  for  the  blind  in  public  school  systems ; 
marked  "Girls,"  and  each  was  num-  the  other  twenty-three  represent 
bered  for  one  of  the  twelve  grades,  either  dual  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
The  other  twelve  sheets  were  similar-  the  blind  or  schools  devoted  entirely 
ly  marked  for  the  boys.  Each  sheet  to  the  education  of  the  blind.  Since 
then  stood  for  a  particular  grade,  consolidation  these  replies  have  been 
boys  or  girls,  and  the  replies  of  all  received  also  from  the  Pennsylvania 
the  schools  for  a  particular  grade,  Institute  at  Overbrook,  from  the  New- 
boys  or  girls,  were  listed  on  one  of  ark  (New  Jersey)  Public  Schools,  and 
these  sheets.  For  instance,  the  sheet  from  one  other  school  which  could 
marked  "Grade  5,  Boys"  had  all  the  not  be  identified  because  the  returned 
schools  listed  on  the  horizontal  lines  questionnaire  was  not  marked  and 
and  the  vertical  columns  of  subjects  the  envelope  post  mark  was  not  legi- 
were  checked  as  "required"  or  "elec-  ble.  Lack  of  time  for  a  revision  of  all 
tive"  or  left  blank,  according  to  the  the  work  which  had  been  done  made  it 
replies  of  the  various  schools.  impossible  to  include  these  three. 

On  May  15th  the  work  of  consolida-         The  schools  named  in  the  preceding 

tion  was  ended  and  a  summary  of  paragraph    as    contributing    to    this 

totals  was  made  at  the  top  of  each  study  are  all  included  in  the  results 

sheet.     At  the  left  of  each  subject  for  the  first  seven  grades  except  that 

was  written  in  black  ink,  the  total  of  Cleveland  Public  Schools  had  no  reply 

schools  requiring  it  in  that  grade.    At  for  boys  of  Grade  6.    Virginia,  Louisi- 

the  right,  in  red  ink,  was  written  the  ana,  and  Texas  reported  that  they 

total  number  of  schools  giving  it  as  had  no  Grade  8.    Detroit,  Racine,  Buf- 

elective  in  that  grade.     These  totals  falo,  Virginia  School  for  the  Colored 

were  then  copied  on  another  set  of  Blind,  and  Los  Angeles  had  no  Grade 

papers  in  order  to  allow  for  shifting  9  or  10  —  High  School  I  and  High 

the  positions   of   subject  names,   so  School  II — Colorado,  Duluth  and  Ore- 

that  the  curves  of  the  graphs  might  gon,  in  addition  to  the  five  named  last 

be  continuous.    Then  came  that  last  above,  have  no  Grade  11,  High  School 

welcome  operation  of  transferring  the  III.     North  Carolina,  and  the  eight 

results  to  the  graphs.  named  above,   had  no  Grade  12,  or 

The  schools  which  had  replied  were,  High  School  IV.    These  facts  account 

in  the  order  of  the  receipt  of  their  re-  for   the   varying   number  of  schools 

plies :     Wisconsin,  New  York  State  represented  by  the  graphs  for  the  up- 

School,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Chi-  per  grades. 

cago  Public  Schools,  Racine  (Wiscon-  In  preparing  these  graphs  for  our 
sin)  Public  Schools,  Massachusetts  own  use  two  horizontal  lines  were  left 
School  and  Perkins  Institute,  Colora-  blank  at  the  top.  In  the  spaces  of 
do,  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Virginia,  one  of  these  lines  our  own  required 
Duluth  (Michigan)  Public  Schools,  subjects  were  checked  in  black  ink, 
North  Carolina,  Milwaukee  Public  and  our  electives  were  checked  in  red. 
Schools,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Maryland,  In  the  spaces  of  the  other  horizontal 
New  York  Institute  (New  York  City),  line  were  checked  similarly  the  re- 
Buffalo  Public  Schools,  Tennessee,  quired  and  elective  subjects,  for  the 
Texas,  Oregon,  California,  Louisiana,  respective  grades,  as  given  by  the 
Florida,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Superintendent  of  the  Staunton  (Vir- 
Schools,  Western  Pennsylvania  In-  ginia)  Public  Schools  for  the  corre- 
stitute,  Washington  (State),  Virginia  sponding  grades  of  that  city.     From 
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these  graphs  we  will  compare  the 
subjects  we  are  giving  in  the  various 
grades  with  the  ones  given  in  those 
grades,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  schools  for  the  blind,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  schools  of  a 
typical  city  of  our  own  state. 

Horizontal  lines  were  left  blank  on 
the  graphs  which  accompany  this  ar- 
ticle in  order  that  other  superintend- 
ents, if  they  so  desire,  may  make  simi- 
lar use  of  them. 

Inasmuch  as  these  graphs  are  in- 
tended to  indicate  present  practice  as 
to  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools 
rather  than  to  suggest  a  new  set  of 
curricula,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  comment  at  length  upon  them. 
However,  since  a  statement  of  pres- 
ent practice  carries  with  it  the  implied 
judgments  of  a  number  of  men  who 
are  devoting  their  energies  to  the 
education  of  the  blind,  it  does  appear 
that  those  subjects  upon  which  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  agreed  ought  to  be 
considered  as  coming  recommended 
with  an  authority  which  should  not  be 
lightly  disregarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  subjects  represented  by 
points  on  the  graphs  which  come  de- 
cidedly below  the  median  line  should 
be  looked  upon  with  a  question.  Of 
course  there  are  cases  where  local 
conditions  will  demand  certain  sub- 
jects in  a  grade,  and  in  such  cases  a 
school  can  afford  to  disregard  the 
practice  of  other  schools  not  affected 
by  such  conditions.  There  is  also  to 
be  considered  the  case  of  subjects 
which  are  now  becoming  recognized  as 
important,  but  which  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  a  majority  of  the  schools.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  publication  of 
this  survey  should  effect  or  help  to 
effect  the  fossilizing  of  any  curricula 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  This 
study  is  intended  to  present  the  facts, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  other  educators 
of  the  blind  will  begin  a  movement  of 
authoritative  evolution  of  subjects 
where  their  present  valuations,  as  in- 
dicated  by   present   practice   in    the 


schools,  may  be  proved  wrong.  Where 
critical  suggestions  are  made  in  this 
article,  our  natural  timidity  has  been 
obscured  in  the  hope  that  a  dogmatic 
tone  may  provoke  either  attacks  or 
defense  and  thus  somewhat  lead  to 
progress. 

An  examination  of  the  graphs  for 
Grade  1  reveals  at  least  one  fact 
which  the  writer  deems  curious.  The 
reference  is  to  Slate  Writing.  Each 
graph  places  the  curve  for  this  sub- 
ject at  four.  In  other  words,  only 
four  of  the  thirty-one  schools  require 
their  students  of  Grade  1  to  learn  to 
write  on  the  Braille  or  New  York 
Point  slates.  By  way  of  explanation 
one  fact  might  be  suggested.  This 
subject  was  not  printed  on  our  ques- 
tionnaire and  maybe  the  schools  other 
than  our  own  and  the  other  three 
merely  forgot  to  supply  it.  A  highly 
suggestive  fact  also  readily  apparent 
from  a  glance  at  the  graphs  for  Grade 
1  shows  that  of  the  total  of  twenty- 
five  subjects  given  to  boys  and  of  the 
twenty-four  given  to  girls,  only  six 
are  given  by  more  than  half  of  the 
thirty-one  schools.  These  six  are,  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  Reading,  Spell- 
ing, Language,  Arithmetic,  Chorus, 
and  Physical  Training.  The  combined 
recurrences  of  these  six  in  the  thirty- 
one  schools  total  159,  an  average  of 
26 V2  Per  subject.  In  contrast  to  this 
note  the  total  recurrence  of  the  other 
nineteen  subjects  given  in  Grade  1  to 
boys  is  59,  and  the  average  is  3.  Cer- 
tainly the  weight  of  present  opinion 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  six 
subjects  named  above  for  this  grade. 
It  might  well  be  suggested  that  Slate 
Writing  and  Handwork  be  added  to 
these  six,  and  then  the  record  of  the 
graphs  would  show  a  very  satisfac- 
tory outline  of  studies  for  a  first 
grade.  It  also  points  convincingly  to 
many  studies  which  should  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  Grade  2,  the  electives,  shown  by 
dotted  lines  on  the  graphs,  first  as- 
sume a  position  of  importance.  Piano 
Music  is  the  subject  most  affected 
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The  solid  lines  show  it  as  required  in  median  subjects  is  5. 
only  seven  schools  for  boys,  and  for  In  Grade  4,  the  curve,  for  boys,  for 
girls  in  only  five  schools.  But  the  Manual  Training  rises  above  the 
dotted  lines  show  this  subject  as  elec-  median  line  and  joins  the  seven  sub- 
tive  for  boys  in  five  other  schools,  J/cts  m  this  position  on  the  graphs 
and  for  girls  in  eight.  Combining  the  £or  Grades  1,  2,  and  3.  Piano  and 
two,  in  each  case,  we  find  that  twelve  B™llle  Notation  are  above,  if  electives 
schools  teach  Piano,  either  as  elective  *nd  required  subj  ects  are  combined, 
or  required,  to  boys,  and  thirteen  Hygiene  and  Sewing,  for  girls,  rise  to 
teach  it  to  girls,  thus  bringing  it  up  *5>  J.ust  beJ0W  the  median  line;  Vocal 
nearly  to  the  median  line.  The  six  Music  continues  important,  and  His- 
subjects  emphasized  in  Grade  1  are  tory  rises  to  lz. 
preferred  also  in  this  grade,  with  an  In  Grade  5,  Reading,  Spelling,  Lan- 
average  recurrence  of  27,  in  the  thir-  guage,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  His- 
ty-one  schools,  as  against  an  average  tory,  Hygiene,  Chorus,  Physical 
of  3  for  each  of  the  other  twenty-six  Training,  and  Manual  Training  are 
subjects.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  required  subjects  coming  decided- 
Piano  almost  becomes  a  median-sub-  ly  above  the  median  line.  For  girls, 
ject  in  this  grade  as  does  Manual  Knitting  is  also  above ;  for  boys,  so  is 
Training  (Basketry  is  included  in  Chair  Caning,  counting  both  re- 
Manual  Training),  reaching  13  each  quired  and  elective.  Piano  and  Braille 
for  boys  and  girls.  Notation  are  also  above  if  both  re- 
in grade  3,  Geography  is  added  to  quired  and  elective  are  combined.  For 
the  six  which  are  median  or  above  in  the  b°ys  the  average  recurrence  of 
Grade  1  and  2.  Manual  Training  the  thirteen  subjects  is  a  fraction  un- 
comes  up  to  16  in  this  grade,  and  if  der  25  for  each.  For  the  girls  the 
the  other  essentially  hand-work  sub-  average  is  a  fraction  above  24. 
jects,  such  as  Chair  Caning,  Weav-  Against  this,  for  the  boys,  the  aver- 
ing,  Sewing,  Knitting,  etc.,  were  in-  a£e  recurrence  of  the  thirteen  under- 
eluded  under  this  one  heading,  the  median  subjects  is  5 y2.  For  the  girls, 
total  would  rise  decidedly  above  the  the  average  is  4i/2. 
median  line.  Also  the  totals  for  It  should  be  recalled  that  in  the 
Piano,  elective  and  required,  bring  it  cases  of  three  subjects  of  this  grade 
well  above  the  median  line,  for  girls,  the  electives  required  were  combined 
20,  and  for  boys  17.  The  total  for  Vo-  to  bring  them  above  the  median  line, 
cal  Music,  elective  and  required,  is  20  The  number  of  above  median  subjects 
for  girls,  but  for  boys  we  have  only  then  totals  13.  This  seems  like  a 
the  8  required  with  none  elective,  heavy  load  for  a  fifth  grade  boy  or 
Hygiene,  Hall-Braille  Writing  and  girl  to  carry.  But  to  test  the  ac- 
Braille  Notation  of  Music  are  other  curacy  of  the  finding,  sum  up  the 
subjects  which  appear  with  greatly  number  of  recurrences  of  all  the  re- 
increased  importance  in  this  grade.  If  quired  subjects.  For  the  girls  there 
Piano  and  Manual  Training  are  in-  are  thirty  subjects,  recurring  alto- 
cluded  in  the  count  of  median  sub-  gether  363  times.  The  average  for 
jects,  for  the  boys,  the  average  re-  the  thirty-one  schools  is  11  2/3.  Now 
currence  of  the  nine  favored  ones  in  since  the  electives  helped  to  make  up 
the  thirty-one  schools  is  241/2 ;  for  the  the  total  of  thirteen  subjects  shown 
girls  there  would  be  ten  favored  sub-  as  above-median  on  the  graph,  let  us 
jects  and  their  average  recurrence  sum  up  the  electives.  There  are  13 
would  be  24.  The  average  recurrence  subjects  and  they  recur  48  times.  So 
of  each  of  the  15  under-median  sub-  the  average  for  the  thirty-one  schools 
jects  given  the  boys  is  4,  and  for  the  is  about  1  2/3.  If  this  be  added  to 
girls  the  average  of  the  17  under-  the  average  found  above  for  required 
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subjects  the  result  is  13  1/3,  practic-  ing.     Let  us  hope  that  the  schools 

ally  the  same  as  shown  by  the  graph,  have  some  general  arrangement  for 

In  this  grade,  and  in  the  grades  disposing  of  pupils'  time  not  claimed 
that  follow,  when  the  scheduled  load  by  the  schedule  indicated  above,  else 
per  pupil  is  considered,  allowance  those  frolicsome  blind  children  might 
must  be  made  for  duplication,  in  the  stop  and  play  awhile.  It  is  fortunate- 
case  of  Manual  Training,  with  such  ly  true  that  a  load  of  this  sort  is  usu- 
subjects  as  Chair  Caning,  Broom  ally  lessened  in  practice  by  alternat- 
Making,  Knitting,  and  Sewing.  Inas-  ing  some  of  the  subjects  with  each 
much  as  Basketry  is  generally  given  other.  To  what  extent,  of  course,  will 
as  handwork  it  has  been  included  not  be  apparent  in  a  study  of  this 
with  Manual  Training.  But  it  was  sort.  Some  one,  whom  the  rest  of  us 
impossible  to  decide  when  these  other  might  look  to  as  an  authority,  would 
subjects  were  meant  for  Manual  find  a  willing  audience  were  he  to  sug- 
Training  and  when  they  were  voca-  gest  a  proper  amount  of  space  to  be 
tional.  It  is  entirely  probable,  there-  assigned  some  of  these  puzzling 
fore,  that  both  they  and  Manual  courses,  i.e.,  which  might  be  complet- 
Training  have  been  named  on  some  ed  in  half  sessions,  which  in  one,  or 
of  the  returned  questionnaires  when  two,  or  three,  etc.  After  I  have  ques- 
the  one  and  identical  idea  was  meant,  tioned  the  number  of  median  subjects 
Physical  Training,  too,  should  be  dis-  shown  to  be  already  established  in  the 
carded  from  the  list  of  subjects,  when  schools,  it  would  seem  strange  for 
the  scheduled  load  per  pupil  is  con-  others  to  be  suggested  here,  and  yet 
sidered,  since  periods  devoted  to  it  this  discussion  would  not  be  complete 
are  usually  essentially  recreational,  without  at  least  a  reminder  of  the 
Of  the  eleven  that  remain,  only  Chor-  low  position  of  Violin  Music,  or  other 
us  and  Manual  Training  require  a  Orchestral  instruments,  as  electives, 
minimum  of  mental  activity  and  con-  and  of  such  semi-vocational  subjects 
centration.  as  Piano  Tuning  for  boys  and  Weav- 

In  Grade  6,  Typewriting  is  added  ing  for  boys  and  girls, 
to  the  above-median  subjects  required  In  Grade  8,  for  boys,  the  graph  is 
in  Grade  5.  In  Grade  7,  the  list  is  practically  the  same  as  for  Grade  7. 
practically  the  same  for  boys,  but  for  It  adds  to  that,  however,  Current 
girls  Manual  Training  so  named  does  Events,  Vocal  Music,  and  Orchestra, 
not  rise  above  the  median  line.  And  if  electives  and  required  subjects  are 
curiously  enough,  Braille  Notation  both  counted.  For  the  girls  in  Grade 
also  comes  below  this  line.  Otherwise  8,  the  course  is  again  nearly  the  same 
the  list  of  subject  names  for  each  of  as  for  boys,  with  Sewing  and  Knit- 
these  grades,  5,  6,  and  7,  is  practical-  ting  taking  the  place  of  Chair  Can- 
ly  the  same,  and  we  may  assume  that  ing,  etc.,  and  Orchestra  coming  just 
the  progressively  difficult  character  of  below  the  median  line, 
the  content  is  adapted  to  the  increas-  Because  of  the  large  number  of 
ing  capacities  of  the  pupils  through  electives  given  in  Grade  8  and  in  the 
these  grades.  Then,  taking  the  course  four  high  school  grades,  I  doubt  the 
for  boys  in  Grade  7  as  a  type  of  all,  advantage  of  making  any  summary 
we  find  that  the  graph  shows  Spell-  of  recurrences,  either  as  to  relative 
ing,  Language,  Arithmetic,  History,  preference  for  individual  subjects  or 
Hygiene,  Geography,  Braille  Nota-  as  to  average  number  of  subjects  al- 
tion,  Typewriting,  and  Piano  as  me-  lotted  or  allowed  to  a  given  pupil  in  a 
dian  subjects  which  require  a  high  given  grade.  For  on  many  of  the  re- 
degree  of  concentration.  In  addition  turned  questionnaires,  a  few  subjects 
to  these  they  have  Chair  Caning,  were  checked  as  "required,"  and  prac- 
Manual  Training,  and  Physical  Train-  tically  all  the   other  subjects  listed 
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there  were  checked  as  "elective." 
Since  no  statement  was  made  as  to 
the  number  of  electives  a  single  pupil 
might  be  allowed,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  probable  chance  of 
choice  of  the  individual  electives.  Yet 
their  recurrence,  again  and  again,  as 
possibilities — whether  probabilities  or 
not — raises  the  total  of  above-median 
subjects  in  those  grades  to  a  number 
which  no  student  could  possibly  car- 
ry. Still,  while  not  offering  the 
graphs  of  the  upper  grades  as  accu- 
rate representations  of  the  work  now 
actually  being  done  in  those  grades,  I 
do  feel  that  a  study  of  the  graphs  will 
at  least  indicate,  the  trend  of  present 
practice  and  in  the  case  of  certain  re- 
quired subjects,  show  where  the 
greatest  emphasis  is  being  placed.  On 
the  questionnaire  form  we  had  tried 
to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  to  electives 
by  heading  the  last  vertical  column 
"No.  Electives  Per  Pupil.,,  We 
thought  in  this  way  to  get  the  opinion 
of  each  school  as  to  the  number  of 
electives  an  average  pupil  in  each 
grade  might  be  safely  given  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subjects  required.  The 
totals  of  subjects,  required  and  elec- 
tive, would  then  have  indicated  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  allowed  an  aver- 
age student  in  each  grade.  But  since 
only  two  schools  filled  in  this  column, 
we  did  not  include  it  on  thp  graphs, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  prevailing  practices. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  questionnaire 
form  we  asked :  "Is  the  work  of  your 
sixth  grade  above,  equal  to,  or  below 
the  work  of  the  sixth  grade  in  the 


public  day  schools?  How  much  dif- 
ference?" This  question  was  de- 
signed to  bring  out  a  comparison  of 
the  work  of  blind  children  with  that 
of  sighted  children  at  this  median 
point  of  their  school  period.  The  an- 
swers to  this  question  reveal  the 
rather  astounding  fact  that  five  of 
the  schools  believe  their  work  of  this 
grade  above  the  work  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  grade;  twenty-four 
schools  consider  the  work  of  their 
sixth  grade  equal  to  the  work  of  the 
public  school  sixth  grade;  four 
schools  admit  that  their  pupils  are  not 
able  to  do  as  much  work  as  sighted 
pupils,  and  so  cannot  consider  the 
work  of  their  grade  as  equivalent  to 
the  work  of  a  sighted  school  grade; 
and  one  school  did  not  answer  the 
question.  The  three  replies  which 
were  received  too  late  for  inclusion  in 
the  material  for  the  graphs  are  in- 
cluded in  this  assembly.  Candor  com- 
pels the  admission  here  that  our  own 
school  must  be  included  among  the 
four  whose  grades  are  unable  to  do  a 
full  equivalent  to  the  work  done  by 
corresponding  grades  in  the  sighted 
public  schools  of  our  own  state. 

In  checking  up  after  assembling 
the  results  of  this  survey,  a  few  mis- 
takes have  been  found  and  corrected. 
Such  an  immense  number  of  details 
was  involved  that  there  are  probably 
other  mistakes  not  yet  discovered. 
Certainly,  nevertheless,  the  outstand- 
ing facts  are  correct,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  their  presentation  here  will  be  of 
value. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE:  A  NECESSARY  FACTOR  IN  A  MODERN 

CURRICULUM 

R.  S.  French,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  California  School  for  the  Blind,  Berkeley,  California. 


1.      Purpose 

The  purpose  of  general  science  is 
to  give  our  boys  and  girls  an  insight 
into  the  processes  of  nature  and  par- 
ticularly into  those  generalizations  of 
orderly  sequence  commonly  called 
"laws."    Negatively  the  study  should 


tend  to  free  their  minds  from  the 
trammels  of  myth  and  superstition. 
Through  their  own  experiments  and 
observations  the  pupils  should  learn 
something  of  the  meaning  of  scien- 
tific method  and  at  least  a  beginning 
should  be  made  in  teaching  them  how 
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to  summarize  facts  and  express  them 
in  graphs  and  formulae.  In  the  field 
of  classification  also  at  least  the 
meaning  of  categories  can  be  master- 
ed and  the  utility  of  classification  by 
phylum,  class,  order,  genus  and  spe- 
cies, understood.  But  above  all  ac- 
quaintance with  the  facts  and  laws 
of  nature  should  lead  to  a  feeling  of 
at-home-ness  both  in  the  natural 
world  and  in  the  equally  fascinating 
world  of  man's  own  scientific  crea- 
tions. 
2.     Materials  and  Methods: 

The  materials  to  be  used  are  taken 
chiefly  from  physiography  and  biol- 
ogy, with  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
main  facts  of  astronomy,  chemistry 
and  physics.  Dr.  Snyder's  text  is  ex- 
cellent, as  is  also  Caldwell  and  Eiken- 
berry  (now  available  in  BRAILLE), 
but  the  texts  must  not  be  followed 
slavishly  and  may  be  generously  sup- 
plemented by  readings  from  Thomp- 
son's OUTLINE  OF  SCIENCE  and 
other  popular  works.  Nor  must  the 
abundance  of  good  printed  and  em- 
bossed material  lead  pupils  and  teach- 
ers toward  bookishness  and  away 
from  the  true  material  of  science, 
namely  objects  in  nature  and  their 
behavior  as  seen  through  experiment 
and  observation.  A  direct  examina- 
tion of  plants  and  animals,  minerals, 
natural  features  of  landscape  and 
the  more  important  apparatus  cannot 
be  replaced  by  verbal  description.  A 
small  and  well  equipped  laboratory  is 
indispensable.  Almost  equally  essen- 
tial is  a  fairly  complete  cabinet  of 
mounted  specimens  and  models, 
which  may  now  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance at  fairly  reasonable  prices.  Re- 
sumption of  trade  with  the  great 
German  supply  houses  makes  avail- 
able correct  and  splendidly  made 
models  of  plants  and  animals  and 
their  parts.  (The  Biological  Supply 
House  of  Chicago,  the  Denoyer-Gep- 
pert  Co.,  also  of  Chicago,  and  Ward's 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Roches- 
ter all  carry  excellent  materials.")  On 


the  whole  models  are  better  than 
stuffed  or  dried  specimens,  but  fresh 
materials  and  living  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  best. 

In  the  experimental  field  only  the 
simpler  types  may  be  successfully 
performed  by  and  before  a  class  in 
elementary  science.  An  illustration 
is  to  be  found  in  mechanics,  where 
the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  and  of 
the  lever  are  very  readily  demon- 
strated and  understood.  Even  the 
pupil's  body  becomes  good  experimen- 
tal material,  the  action  of  the  biceps 
admirably  illustrating  a  lever  of  the 
third  type.  In  observational  work, 
nothing  excels  simple  meteorology 
Everybody  is  interested  in  the  weath- 
er and  pupils  very  soon  become  fas- 
cinated with  taking  barometer,  hy- 
grometer and  thermometer  readings 
and  watching  the  rain  gauge  from 
day  to  day.  Soon  they  want  to  know 
the  forecast  and  almosf  before  the 
instructor  realizes  it,  they  have  be- 
come weather-wise  to  an  astonishing 
degree. 

A  superabundance  of  materials 
and  a  forced  endeavor  to  cover  the 
whole  universe  should  be  avoided.  A 
few  observations,  a  few  illustrative 
experiments  carefully  performed,  are 
better  than  too  much.  Rapidly  re- 
ceived impressions  are  not  properly 
understood  and  classified-  The  re- 
sult is  a  confusion,  which  is  worse 
than  no  science.  One  clear  conception 
of  law  and  order,  cause  and  effect,  is 
worth  more  than  a  vast  multitude  of 
confused  half-truths  and  near- 
myths. 
3.     Time  and  Allotments. 

Not  less  than  one  full  hour  daily  or 
300  minutes  per  week  for  one  school 
year  of  nine  calendar  months  should 
be  given  to  general  science-  This  is 
all  too  little  and  must  be  generously 
supplemented  by  outside  reading, 
field  excursions,  and  additional  time 
for  the  close  examination  of  models 
and  specimens. 

About  one  half  of  the  year  may  be 
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profitably  given  to  the  biological 
studies.  Fully  one-fourth  should  be 
allotted  to  the  study  of  the  larger 
natural  features  in  astronomy  and 
physical  geography,  more  particular- 
ly meteorology.  The  remaining 
fourth  should  be  given  to  a  rather 
rapid  survey  of  the  outstanding 
facts  and  laws  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry. The  exact  time  allotment  will 
depend  on  the  major  interests  and 
knowledge  of  the  teacher,  on  the  in- 
terests of  the  pupils,  on  the  seasons 
and  on  equipment.  Too  rigid  a  divi- 
sion of  subject  matter  will  be  avoid- 
ed. Equally,  an  undigested  hodge- 
podge of  scraps  of  science,  a  sort  of 
scientific  hash,  will  be  avoided.  Time 
and  season  must  be  taken  into  reck- 
oning but  will  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
stroy a  well-thought-out  scheme  of 
presentation  and  study  and  an  or- 
dered sequence  leading  up  to  a  signi- 
ficant conclusion. 


4.     Results  and  their  Measurement. 

Teachers  may  look  for  definite  and 
measurable  results  in  both  content 
and  mental  skill.  Factual  content 
may  be  judged  both  by  standardized 
tests  and  by  the  usual  questions.  It 
is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  child  has  attained 
greater  powers  of  reasoning  and 
judgment.  The  best  test  is  to  con- 
front him  with  an  actual  problem-sit- 
uation and  to  see  whether  he  extri- 
cates himself  or  not  and  how  long  he 
takes  in  the  process.  If  the  problem 
is  simple  and  the  situation  real,  the 
right  solution  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  will  indicate  gain  of  power, 
provided  of  course  the  problem  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  depend  directly 
for  its  solution  on  the  general  science 
lessons.  The  carrying  out  of  a  reas- 
onably intricate  science  project  will 
also  be  a  test  of  power. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

MR.   LEWIS  H.   CARRIS, 
Managing  Director,  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


I  am  passing  out  to  you  a  few  doc- 
uments which  are  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness,  one  covering  the  organ- 
ization and  objects  of  the  National 
Committee  and  enclosed  in  that  fold- 
er, a  pamphlet  covering  Conservation 
of  Vision  Classes  in  School  Systems. 

These  documents  do  not  enter  into 
what  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
so  much,  but  what  I  am  going  to  say 
to  you  this  morning  is  based  upon 
facts  in  these  two  documents.  If  there 
is  not  enough  to  go  around,  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  this  material  or 
other  material. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  talk  in 
this  hospitable  institution  which  has 
given  its  approval  to  the  undertaking 
of  the  beginning  of  work  of  conserva- 
tion of  vision  Classes  and  which  has 
now  expanded  so  very  rapidly.  I  also 
want  to  call  attention  to  the  big  in- 
fluence which  Schools  for  the   Blind 


can  have  in  the  field  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  throughout  the  coun- 
try, also  the  State  Commissions  for 
the  Blind  and  other  associations.  If  I 
had  had  foresight  to  have  kept  record 
of  the  wonderful  things  that  have 
been  done  for  restoring  interest  in 
the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  I  could  com- 
pile facts  that  would  amaze  you.  I 
know  there  has  been  some  wonderful 
things  done  in  conserving  sight, 
which  is  very  unusual.  The  schools 
go  as  far  as  they  can.  Their  duty  is 
to  arouse  interest  and  conserve  sight. 
In  any  number  of  cities  and  states 
the  work  of  conservation  of  vision 
has  made  it  possible  to  restore  any 
possible  vision  instead  of  letting  the 
individual  become  totally  blind.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
schools  doing  this  work  and  I  think 
we  can  feel  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress as  beginners  in  the  conservation 
of  vision  work. 
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Of  course,  there  are  two  fall  months  to  set  up  a  program  for 
branches  of  the  work  for  the  preven-  the  public  schools,  and  giving  it  to 
tion  of  blindness,  and  one  is  to  actu-  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
ally  prevent  blindness  where  it  is  the  people  directly  interested,  which 
threatened  and  the  other  is  to  inform  will  be  of  benefit  to  those  with  def ec- 
the  public  in  general  as  to  how  sight  tive  sight,  so  that  if  a  school  super- 
can  be  conserved,  so  that  the  work  of  intendent  wants  to  know  about  what 
the  National  Committee  is  not  to  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  his  school 
merely  prevent  where  blindness  is  ac-  system  have  defective  vision,  he  will 
tually  threatened,  and  in  particular  be  able  to  know.  This  I  should  per- 
cases,  indeed,  blindness  has  appeared  haps  stop  to  discuss  further  and  I 
practically,  but  to  teach  conservation,  have  an  idea  that  there  could  be  much 
We  must,  in  turn,  do  our  share  by  the  discussion  about  the  term  "defective 
forming  of  sight  conservation  classes  vision." 

where  partial  blindness,  etc.,  will  be  When  I  first  attempted  this  work, 

tested,  and  to  bring  everything  about  I  desired  mainly  to  get  behind  the 

this  subject  to  the  attention  of  the  schools  so  that  we  could  get  into  the 

individual  needing  the  instruction,  as  public  school  systems  to  some  extent, 

well  as  to  the  general  public.  classifying    those    with    poor     sight 

The  public  schools  should  take  re-  from  those  with  perfect  or  fairly  good 

sponsibility   for   the   vision   of  their  sight,  which  accounts  for  the  term 

pupils,  and,  therefore,  should  take  the  "defective  vision." 

leading    steps    for    conservation     of  When  perfect  attention  is  described 

vision  classes.    This  is  what  I  believe  thoroughly,  you  can    so   readily   see 

is  the  public  school's  responsibility  in  how  it  comes  to  pass,  so  also  with 

this  very  great  work,  and  may  I  say,  very  few  people  having  perfect  vision 

first  of  all,  that  the  principle  of  sight  the  majority  of  people  having  imper- 

conservation  should  be  embodied   in  feet  vision.    This  is   probably   true, 

the  general  health   program   of   the  and  may  I  mention  what  I  consider  to 

schools  today.    The  public  schools  are  be  an  appalling  thing,  and  that  is  a 

engaging  in  good   health   campaigns  statement  such  as  this:  "60%  of  the 

which  should  take  in  this  very  vital  children  in  the  public   schools   have 

subject.    I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  such  seriously  defective   vision   that 

that  other  associations  in  the  United  they  wear  glasses."   This  opinion   is 

States  have  made  this  a  part  of  their  rapidly  becoming  known  by  the  peo- 

general  health  program  and  I  am  al-  pie  generally,  and  something  of  the 

so  happy  to  know  that  more  and  more  wrong  kind  is  at  the  back  of  it,  such 

people  are  beginning   to  realize    the  as  the  profit  from  the  sale  of  glasses, 

value  of  sight  conservation  and  are  This  is  like  an  undertaker   who  ob- 

including  it  in  their  good  health  cam-  jects  to  a  doctor  because  he  hurts  his 

paigns.  business.    I  do  not  think   that   any- 

I  think  it  is  most  generally  accept-  thing  like  that  number  should  wear 
ed  by  everyone  that  a  growing  child  glasses,  and  I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
must  have  proper  vision  if  he  is  to  be  portion  of  children  are  wearing  glass- 
prepared  for  school  work  correctly,  es.  I  do  not  want  a  single  child  to 
and  of  course,  I  do  not  have  to  im-  wear  glasses  unless  the  glasses  re- 
press upon  this  audience  the  import-  m°ve  the  defects  in  his  sight, 
ance  of  good  sight  in  the  health  of  A  report  we  have  received  from  the 
the  individual,  and,  in  fact,  a  person  public  scohol  system  where  they  are 
with  poor  sight  cannot  give  good  at-  giving  this  work  some  attention  is 
ten  tion,  especially  in  school  classes,  that  there  are  probably  about  10% 
so  that  the  National  Committee  is  of  the  public  school  children  who  do 
trying  this  summer  and  during  the  have  defective  vision.     I  think  this 
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could  be  reduced  to  5%.  co-operation   of   the   school   superin- 

The  next  problem  is  how    to  deal  tendent  and  the  health  bureau? 
with  that  10%.    May  I  suggest  the 

SELLING  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AS  A  MEANS   OF   SUPPLY- 
ING   EXPERIENCE    AND    DEVELOPING  INITIATIVE  IN 
SALESMANSHIP  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

Albert   G.    Cowgill,   Pennsylvania   Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 

Any  plan  to  help  students  to  help  of  Reviews,  a  magazine  first-class  in 

themselves  is  worth  trying  out.    The  every  department  and  one  which  ap- 

plan  described  here  is  not  a  new  one ;  peals  especially  to    men — since    the 

but  it  has  been  improved  as  we  have  prospects  were  almost  entirely  men. 

tried  out  new  ways  and  methods.  We  have  averaged  about  fifteen 

Ten  years  ago  we  were  "doubting  boys  every  summer  vacation,  some 
Thomases" ;  we  did  not  see  anything  working  a  month,  others  all  three 
in  this  magazine  selling;  we  thought  months.  Ten  boys  worked  at  this 
it  a  scheme  to  enrich  the  publishers  form  of  salesmanship  during  the 
at  the  expense  of  the  handicapped;  whole  year,  each  getting  out  at  least 
but  we  were  game  enough  to  give  it  one  evening  a  week.  Their  roster 
a  trial.  Result:  our  eyes  were  open-  was  so  arranged  that  each  student 
ed  to  its  possibilities;  plans  were  could  keep  up  in  his  class  work- 
made  for  promoting  and  developing  Many  of  our  boys  could  not  have 
initiative  in  this  new  field  for  blind  attended  the  West  Philadelphia  High 
boys  in  school  and  college.  School  and  the  University  of  Penn- 
We  selected  for  this  form  of  sales-  sylvania  except  for  the  advantages 
manship  pupils  having  a  worthy  ob-  offered  through  this  kind  of  sales- 
jective — either  a  college  education  or  manship.  At  the  high  school,  such 
money  to  get  into  business;  the  nee-  incidental  expenses  as  car  fares, 
essary  equipment  for  piano  tuning,  lunches,  class  dues,  etc.,  amounted 
such  as  business  cards,  a  typewriter,  to  five  or  six  dollars  a  week ;  the  cost 
and  legitimate  advertising.  And  the  at  the  university — not  including  tui- 
personality  of  the  would-be  salesman  tion — twice  as  much.  It  has  only  been 
was  always  uppermost  in  our  minds.  within  the  past  three  years  that  we 

During  the  last  half  of  the  year  have  had  any  state  aid  for  students 
the  class  in  business  devoted  one  pe-  going  to  college, 
riod  a  week  to  the  study  of  methods  Since  1914  eighty-five  boys  have 
of  approach  and  answers  to  objec-  tried  out  this  selling  game.  Some 
tions;  concentrating  on  a  good  sales  were  better  trained  than  others,  had 
talk,  each  member  of  the  class  being  more  stamina,  and  received  help  and 
first  the  seller  and  then  the  buyer,  encouragement  at  home  in  the  mat- 
After  each  sale  general  criticism  fol-  ter  of  getting  guides — just  that  little 
lowed,  thus  giving  the  rudiments  on  bit  of  help  which  is  so  often  the  dif- 
which  to  build.  Then  came  the  real  ference  between  success  and  failure, 
test:  each  boy  went  out  once  a  week  Five  have  paid  all  their  expenses 
or  once  in  two  weeks  and  tried  to  put  through  college  by  selling  the  Re- 
across  his  sales  idea;  sometimes  the  view  of  Reviews;  six  have  paid  one 
teacher  went  along;  many  times  a  third  to  one-half  of  their  total  ex- 
boy  with  some  sight  acted  as  guide.  penses ;  twelve  others  are  either  now 
For  eight  years  we  have  concen-  in  college  or  planning  to  enter  next 
trated  on  one  magazine — The  Review  September,   and  have   easily   earned 
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an  average  of  three  hundred  dollars 
each  year.  Most  of  the  others  have 
worked  during  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  summer  vacation. 

One  young  man  has  worked  eight 
years  at  this  sales  work  while  in  our 
high  school  and  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  specialized  in  in- 
surance at  the  Wharton  School,  a  de- 
partment of  the  University,  and  fin- 
ished his  course  there  last  February. 
He  has  averaged  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  subscriptions  every  summer  for 
the  last  four  years.  During  the 
school  year  he  sold  three  hundred 
more  each  year.  His  mother  tells  me 
that  for  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
not  asked  for  a  dollar  from  her  and 
has  insisted  upon  paying  her  for  his 
board.  Besides  paying  for  his  college 
expenses,  he  had  a  thousand  dollars 
in  liberty  bonds  when  his  work  at 
the  university  was  completed.  No 
wonder  he  is  ranked  high  as  an  in- 
surance agent,  now  associated  with 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company, 
for  whom  he  has  sold  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  insurance 
since  February  first,  the  day  on 
which  he  left  the  university. 

One  graduate  of  the  College — Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania — took  the  in- 
surance course  in  the  Wharton 
School.  He  lives  in  a  city  of  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants  and  is 
quite  successful,  specializing  in  fire, 
automobile,  and  casualty  insurance. 
Most  of  his  expenses  were  met  by 
selling  magazines. 

Another  graduate  of  the  univer- 
sity has  connected  himself  with  an 
insurance  firm  in  Scranton  and,  being 
a  live  wire,  has  entered  politics.  For 
two  years  of  his  university  life  he 
lived  in  the  dormitories  there  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  varied  life 
of  the  college  students-  The  extra 
expense  was  met  by  selling  the  Re- 
view of  Reviews. 

One  other  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  received  his 
Master's  Degree  from  Harvard  Uni- 


versity one  year  after  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  here.  He 
is  now  ably  running  his  ranch  in 
Oklahoma.  About  one-half  of  his 
expenses  were  met  through  the  sale 
of  magazines. 

Some  of  the  salesmen  did  not  go 
to  college  but  went  directly  into  bus- 
iness; some  are  holding  responsible 
positions  as  typists;  some  are  doing 
well  as  piano  tuners ;  one  has  made  a 
national  reputation  as  a  French 
scholar — he  spent  the  year  1923- 
1924  in  the  University  of  Paris  on  a 
scholarship  given  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  He  has  earned  more 
than  one-half  of  his  college  expenses 
by  selling  magazines,  and  his  rela- 
tives and  friends  kept  the  ball  rolling 
for  him  last  year  while  he  was  pur- 
suing his  studies  in  France. 

All  of  which  leads  me  to  answer 
your  question:  "Do  we  take  subscrip- 
tions to  other  magazines  ?"  We  have 
heard  this  question  so  often  from 
people  who  wanted  us  to  increase  our 
list  two  years  ago.  We  yielded  to  the 
pressure  and  are  now  a  fully  launch- 
ed Agency  taking  subscriptions  to 
any  magazine  published.  We  call  our- 
selves The  Blind  Students'  Self-Help 
Club.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain 
as  good  rates  on  most  magazines  as 
the  larger  agencies,  such  as  the 
Franklin  Square,  etc. ;  in  fact,  we  can 
surpass  the  prices  of  the  agencies  on 
The  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Literary 
Digest,  The  World's  Work,  and  many 
others;  and  can  equal  the  rates  on 
the  remainder.  The  Literary  Digest 
has  been  especially  good  to  us,  giving 
a  rate  that  makes  it  profitable  to 
work  for  this  magazine  alone  or  in 
connection  with  others. 

During  the  past  two  years  former 
graduates  of  the  school  have  asked  if 
it  were  possible  for  them  to  take  up 
this  business  of  selling  magazines  as 
a  side  issue  to  their  regular  work. 
We  have  heartily  encouraged  this, 
and  have  given  circulars*,  order  books, 
blanks,  etc.,  to  facilitate  their  efforts. 
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I  have  cleared  all  the  magazines  for 
them,  exacting  from  the  publishers  a 
five  to  eight  per  cent  for  time  and 
overhead.  This  saves  the  salesman 
the  time  and  trouble  of  clearance  to 
the  varied  publishers  as  well  as  re- 
lieving him  of  responsibility  regard- 
ing complaints ;  it  also  permits  me  to 
demand  discounts  through  volume  of 
business  sent  in,  said  discounts  and 
increase  in  commission  being  allowed 
members  of  the  Club. 

Any  blind  person  who  has  a  fair 
education  and  desires  to  find  a  profit- 
able and  legitimate  way  of  earning 
his  living  can  sell  magazines,  either 
in  connection  with  his  present  occu- 
pation, working  during  his  spare 
time,  or  he  can  devote  to  it  all  his 
time  and  gradually  build  up  a  clien- 
tele which  will  be  his  as  long  as  he 
renders  service.  People  are  loyal  as 
long  as  we  give  them  what  they 
want  and  in  this  business  it  is  in  our 


power  to  give  them  a  little  more  than 
they  want.  According  to  statistics 
the  average  family  takes  four  maga- 
zines: a  large  per  cent  of  the  sub- 
scriptions for  these  are  sent  direct  to 
the  publishers.  New  prospects  are 
secured  by  personal  contact ;  old  ones 
are  held  by  that  timesaver,  the  tele- 
phone. For  ready  reference  a  card 
catalog  is  kept  on  which  are  recorded 
the  name  of  the  subscriber  and  the 
magazine  for  which  he  is  subscribing, 
as  well  as  the  date  of  the  subscrip- 
tion. Notation  is  also  made  to  indi- 
cate whether  it  is  a  new  subscription 
or  a  renewal.    In  Braille?    Yes. 

In  other  words  this  plan,  started 
so  hesitantly  ten  years  ago  as  a 
means  of  helping  boys  meet  their 
need  of  funds  to  obtain  a  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes,  has 
grown  and  developed  into  a  wider 
field  of  usefulness — that  of  a  definite 
vocation. 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 
MISS  FLORENCE  W.  BIRCHARD, 
Employment  Division  of  the  Blind,  Massachusetts  District  of  Education 


You  know  perhaps  the  definition  of 
the  purpose  for  Vocational  Guidance ; 
"to  choose,  prepare  for,  enter  in  and 
make  progress  in  occupation."  The 
public  schools  of  our  country  are  re- 
alizing the  need  of  such  help  for  the 
thousands  of  students  who  come  to 
them  for  training  and  more  and  more 
are  using  such  guidance  to  send  their 
young  people  out  prepared  to  meet 
the  world,  their  own  responsibilities 
and  to  have  a  real  chance  of  fitting 
into  their  part  of  the  productive  ma- 
chinery of  life.  Somewhere,  and  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  give  credit  to  the 
author,  I  read  and  copied  for  my  own 
help  this  quotation:  "Vocational 
guidance  in  schools  is  a  service  rising 
from  the  modern  desire  for  efficiency, 
not  only  in  industry,  but  in  education. 
The  governing  motive  in  education  is 
no  longer  mere  culture :  it  is  service. 
Still  a  matter  of  self-development, 
but  not  for  selfish  pleasure  in  the  re- 


finement of  life,  it  is  instead,  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  one's  talents  and 
capacities,  so  that  one  can  do  his 
proper  share  in  the  work  of  the 
world  and  contribute  toward  prog- 
ress." Are  not  all  the  schools  for  the 
blind  working  to  bring  their  boys  and 
girls  in  line  with  the  finest  and  best 
to  be  found  in  life  from  an  intellec- 
tual viewpoint  and  opening  to  them 
through  dramatics,  physical  training, 
music  and  lectures  the  normal  out- 
look into  the  world  of  the  finest 
things  in  life.  Should  not  these  stu- 
dents, more  than  those  in  closer  touch 
with  the  workaday  world  be  prepar- 
ing for  the  day,  when  they  step  out 
into  the  very  large,  indifferent  but 
business-like  world?  The  workers 
everywhere  are  growing  more  effi- 
cient as  workers.  The  call  is  for  edu- 
cation, plus  the  most  careful  training 
for  a  particular  field.  Many  stores 
will  employ  only  high  school   gradu- 
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ates  today,  for    the    merchants    de-  gradual  unfolding  of  the  year  around 

mand  intelligence  in  the  sales  people.  vocational  guidance  and  placement  of 

Only  a  small  part  of  our  lives  is  schools  with  all  its   varied   ramifica- 

spent  in  school  and  it  is  a  sad  reflec-  tions. 

tion  upon  our  own  efficiency,  when  we  In  just  the  same  way  you  wish 
hear  a  pupil  of  the  school  for  the  your  school  to  be  the  means  of  growth 
blind  say  that  their  only  happy  days  and  preparation,  not  a  place  of  refuge 
were  those  spent  in  school  There  is  t  hi  h  th  t  d  .  indefinite- 
some  lack  in  our  system  when  all  the  .  . B  ,  , 
good  in  life  seems  to  end  with  the  ^  because  there  is  nothing  to  hope 
closing  of  the  educational  doors.  We  for  in  the  future.  All  normal  young 
are  finding  more  and  more  that  the  people,  whether  they  see  or  not,  have 
most  loyal  and  appreciative  graduates  the  spirit  of  hope  and  adventure  and 
of  schools  for  the  blind  are  those  who  pass  on  unafraid  to  the  next  step,  if 
are  often  too  busy  and  too  much  they  have  the  least  preparation  in 
needed  in  their  offices  or  factory  knowing  what  that  step  is  to  be. 
work  to  be  spared  for  class  and  Returning  to  the  definition  of  Vo- 
Alumnae  gathering.  Life  has  given  cational  Guidance,  let  us  put  each 
these  young  people  a  wider  horizon,  a  word  into  its  practical  application  to 
knowledge  that  they  are  valuable  and  our  blind  boys  and  girls,  who  must 
so  the  happiness  of  school  days  has  one  and  all  hope  to  be  self-supporting, 
continued  on  in  the  succeeding  years,  useful  parts  of  society.  All  the  way 
Yet,  these  are  the  young  people,  who  through,  let  us  feel  the  need  of  im- 
realize  most  keenly  what  the  school  pressing  upon  our  own  minds  the 
background  has  done  for  them  in  facts  that  guidance  does  not  mean 
fitting  them  into  the  business  life.  forcing  the  child  to  take  our  mature 

The  girls  and  boys  in  our  special  viewpoint,  without  grasping  it,  but 
schools  are  not  closely  in  touch  with  instead  we  should  be  helping  to  prove 
the  noise,  the  pinch  of  poverty,  the  to  the  child's  own  mind  the  right 
ugliness  and  cruelty,  which  is  un-  choice  for  his  or  her  individual  need 
fortunately  in  the  world.  During  va-  and  ability.  A  child,  especially  one 
cation  periods,  they  are  usually  brought  up  in  an  institution  is  natur- 
shielded  at  home,  as  being  different  ally  docile  and  may  take  what  we  of- 
from  the  other  children  and  so  they  f er,  fearing  to  offend,  while  inward- 
come  out  from  school,  unless  special  ly  there  is  rebellion,  which  surely 
efforts  are  made,  unprepared  for  the  precludes  satisfactory  results  in  the 
long,  hard  stretch  ahead.  The  way  end.  Who  better  than  a  blind  person 
of  the  blind  young  man  or  woman  is  realizes  that  the  good  guide  is  the 
hard  at  best,  a  fight  against  public  one  who  neither  pushes  or  pulls  one 
sentiment  and  misunderstanding,  but  along  the  road. 

if  their  moral  sinews  are  strengthen-  The  first  step  in  vocational  guid- 
ed all  along  the  school  way,  there  is  ance  according  to  our  definition  is 
a  better  chance  that  the  fight  for  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  So  in  help- 
bread  winning  and  success  will  be  a  ing  to  the  choice  of  a  child's  life  work, 
successful  one.  let  the  guide  bring  out  self  discovery 

Vocational  guidance  in  our  Boston  through  actual  try  out  courses,  short 

public    schools    began    because    one  experiences  in  a  number   of  elemen- 

woman  saw  the  dangers  of  long  va-  tary  projects,  poultry  raising,  typing 

cations  for  boys,  turned  out  into  city  with  the  use  of  the  dictaphone,  chair 

streets,    with   no   occupation.    Sum-  caning,  housework,  power  stitching, 

mer    placements    in    wage    earning  or  piano  tuning.    This  work  should, 

openings  proved  the  safe  way  out  and  of   course,   be   preceded   and  accom- 

from  this  small  beginning  came  the  panied  by  the  usual   school    studies, 
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cooperative  activities  and  educational  their  fellows  and  confidence  in  their 
guidance.  own  ability  to  care  for  themselves. 
With  the  actual  and  practical  try  With  such  assurance  the  wider  fields 
out  should  go  talks  from  the  voca-  may  open  and  they  are  then  prepared 
tional  guide,  "Real  classes  in  occupa-  to  take  advantage  of  what  may  come 
tion,"  where  the  students  learn  how  in  higher  attainment, 
education  is  related  to  work,  what  the  From  the  practical  period  of  try 
problems  of  the  industrial  world  are  out  and  observation,  the  student's 
and  characteristics  of  the  common  guide  again  walks  by  his  side  in  the 
vocations.  These  talks  should  be  preparation  for  the  vocation  which 
supplemented  by  visits  to  the  various  has  been  chosen  by  the  enlistment  of 
factories,  offices,  stores  and  farms,  his  own  good  sense  and  desire.  Unless 
The  blind  student  catches  the  signif-  the  students  realize  the  practical 
icance  of  discipline,  order  and  speed  need  of  an  education  often  it  seems 
quite  as  .quickly  as  though  he  could  uninteresting  and  the  guide  should 
see.  Here  is  where  the  guide  must  be  show  him  that  one  lesson  is  not  a 
most  definite  and  practical  in  order  loss,  but  a  gain.  Mathematics  teach- 
to  prove  conclusively  to  the  child's  es  how  to  keep  one's  own  accounts, 
own  understanding  what  his  or  her  Music  opens  the 'doors  to  social  inter- 
limitations  and  possibilities  are.  We  course  and  advancement.  English 
should  dignify  the  pursuit  of  man-  literature  and  composition  which 
ual  work,  for  it  is  from  such  a  source  makes  one  able  to  contribute  to  the 
that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  company's  monthly  magazine,  or  do 
students  must  hope  to  earn  a  living,  the  best  and  most  accurate  typing  in 
An  extremely  small  number  have  the  office,  become  more  worth  while 
financial  resources,  family  support,  or  to  the  practically  minded  among  the 
exceptional  scholastic  ability  which  pupils,  when  proof  is  shown  by  worth 
permits  success  in  professional  lives,  while  results  coming  from  their  mas- 
or  in  individual  enterprises.    Compe-  tery. 

tition  is  frightfully  keen  and  the  After  the  school  studies  must  come 
world  is  ruthless  in  its  demands  for  training  in  dexterity  and  skill;  man- 
the  all-around,  efficient  worker.  The  ual  training  gradually  increasing  for 
world  of  intellectual  attainment  is  not  those  whose  life  path  leads  that  way. 
open  to  our  children  by  virtue  of  their  If  only  schools  for  the  blind  could  be 
blindness,  but  only  by  almost  super-  as  rich  as  Croesus  and  could  add 
human  struggle.  Not  all  have  the  trade  schools  of  the  kind  the  large 
mental  and  moral  stamina  to  go  on  to  proportion  of  our  students  would 
the  end.  They  begin,  but  cannot  fin-  naturally  enter,  if  they  were  blessed 
ish  and  so  suffer  shipwreck  from  with  sight.  The  manufacturer  wish- 
failure.  Blind  children  having  little  es  dexterity  and  concentration.  Give 
knowledge  of  the  outside  world  and  him  these  qualifications  and  he  does 
its  difficulties,  judging  their  own  abil-  not  see  a  handicap.  A  large  electrical 
ities  by  institutional  standards,  or  in  company  has  refused  to  consider  the 
comparing  themselves  with  persons  employment  of  blind  workers,  but  the 
similarly  handicapped  may  acquire  superintendent  said  frankly,  if  we 
an  exaggerated  idea  concerning  any  could  give  them  girls  and  boys  al- 
talent  or  mental  attributes  they  may  ready  trained  in  one  or  two  of  the 
possess.  For  this  reason,  they  should  processes,  with  the  requisite  amount 
be  guided  to  learn  the  value  of  small  of  speed,  that  he  did  not  care  what 
beginnings.  How  much  better,  if  of  their  physical  handicap  might  be. 
their  own  desire  they  go  from  school,  However,  train  them,  his  company 
into  simple  gainful  occupations  and  would  not.  Proof  of  already  acquired 
in  this  way  so  gather  knowledge   of  skill  was  what  he  wanted. 
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In  preparation  along  with  school 
studies  and  training  in  dexterity  must 
go  the  social  understanding  of  the 
vocation.  In  plain  English  this  means, 
learning  to  fit  one's  self  into  other 
people's  lives.  The  boy  or  girl  may 
be  well  educated  and  manually  dex- 
terous, but  yet  fall  down  most  woe- 
fully on  the  job,  because  of  a  very 
young  feeling  of  superiority,  lack  of 
tact,  or  too  much  self-consciousness. 
A  girl  may  lose  her  place  in  an  office 
because  she  resents  correction  and 
shows  that  she  considers  herself  a 
superior  person,  even  though  she  is 
really  well  prepared  for  her  work. 
Another  girl,  perhaps  less  brilliant 
mentally  becomes  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  workers,  both  with  the 
other  typists  and  with  dictators,  be- 
cause of  her  willingness  to  do  any- 
thing she  can  do  and  her  unfailing 
courtesy  and  humor.  The  best  way 
for  the  boys  and  girls  to  learn  the 
importance  of  adapting  themselves 
to  other  people  is  by  actual  working 
experience.  Summer  placement  helps 
very  much  in  teaching  young  people 
the  value  to  themselves  to  their  own 
comfort  and  advancement  of  fitting 
into  the  various  ways  of  life  and 
thought.  They  learn  often  with 
heart  aches  that  they  must  go  gra- 
ciously more  than  half  way,  work 
harder  and  concentrate  more  than 
the  seeing  boys  and  girls  of  equal 
ability  in  order  to  accomplish  any 
sort  of  success.  Once  learned,  such 
lessons  make  the  way  easier  all 
through  life.  Each  year,  when  new 
girls  go  out  as  mothers'  helpers,  or 
into  factories  for  summer  work,  we 
can  not  help  but  feel  a  tug  at  our 
heartstrings  for  all  the  heart  hurts 
and  disillusionments,  which  are  bound 
to  come  to  them.  Yet  each  year's 
experience  makes  these  girls  more 
self-reliant,  more  adaptable,  and  more 
appreciative  of  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation and  after  graduation  they  can 
safely  hope  to  hold  permanent  posi- 
tions, without  the  truly  piteous  strug- 
gle which  comes  to  the  unprepared. 


Someone  said  to  me  recently,  "I 
know  by  the  very  way  the  girls  walk 
through  the  close,  which  ones  worked 
during  the  summer.    They   are  just 

like  outside  girls." 

Yet  the  preparation  for  the  future 
vocation  should  never  dim  the  true 
ideal  of  high  thinking  and  service 
which,  at  least,  the  school  that  I  know 
best,  gives  to  pupils  who  graduate 
from  its  splendid  course.  It  is  wiser 
to  hitch  our  wagon  to  a  star,  even 
though  we  must  learn  to  bump  along 
the  hard  road  of  life  for  some  time  to 
come.  Having  the  star  in  sight, 
helps  greatly  to  laugh  at  the  bumps 
which  come  in  life's  pathway. 

When  the  choice  of  vocation  has 
been  made  and  the  careful  prepara- 
tion finished,  each  of  which  has  been 
thought  and  worked  out  by  the  boy 
or  girl  individually,  there  comes  the 
entering  into  the  vocation.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  Vocational  Guide 
should  be  the  Placement  Agent,  espec- 
ially in  the  school  for  the  blind.  No 
one,  after  a  little  experience  will  fail 
to  learn  a  lesson  in  painstaking,  hon- 
est guidance,  especially  one  who  must 
also  help  make  good  in  the  world  the 
results  of  advice  and  training. 

The  Vocational  Guide  who  can  sit 
in  a  grand  office  and  laddie  out  pleas- 
ant and  inspirational  advice,  but  who 
has  no  responsibility  as  to  the  actual 
results  of  such  advice  is  a  very  differ- 
ent and  less  useful  person  than  the 
one  who  has  worked  and  struggled 
side  by  side  with  the  pupil,  who  knows 
his  limitations  and  strength,  with  the 
need  of  actual  money  returns  and 
who  also  knows  that  at  the  end  of 
school,  there  comes  the  need  of  help- 
ing to  find  the  first  real  stepping 
stone  from  school  to  the  busy  world. 
No  one  else  can  so  well  know  the  qual- 
ifications of  the  candidate  for  place- 
ment and  the  possibilities  of  the  blind 
prospective  worker.  Often  I  have 
had  the  kindest  and  most  generous 
cooperation  with  other  placement 
agencies,  in  my  work,  but  almost  in- 
variably I  must  fall  back  on  my  own 
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endeavors  to  secure  a  position  for  a 
Perkins  graduate.  Other  workers  do 
not  know  the  ability,  the  little  make- 
shifts for  efficiency,  which  the  cap- 
able blind  boy  or  girl  uses,  nor  can 
they  give  sensible  examples  of  suc- 
cess. Or  on  the  other  hand,  tell 
frankly,  the  limitations  of  blindness 
to  the  possible  employer. 

Not  only  must  the  Vocational  Guide 
know  well  the  candidate,  but  there 
must  be  a  very  practical  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  possible  occupation.  It 
is  not  the  number  of  placements,  but 
the  lasting  results  of  placements 
which  measure  success.  The  guide 
must  be  as  fair  with  the  employer,  as 
with  the  candidate  for  employment. 
We  must  learn  not  to  waste  the  man- 
ufacturer's time.  We  must  tell  the 
lady  of  the  house  the  real  character 
and  ability  of  the  would-be-mother's- 
helper,  not  what  we  wish  they  were. 
We  must  be  well  posted  in  the  State 
Industrial  Laws  and  we  must  know 
something  of  labor  union  problems. 
A  Vocational  Guide  and  Placement 
Worker  should  be  a  sort  of  human 
centipede  of  knowledge  and  adapta- 
bility with  the  difficult  task  of  coor- 
dinating all  the  different  interests 
and  aims  into  forward  movements. 
Let  the  Placement  Agent  realize  how 
much  this  real  entering  into  the  life 
work  means  to  the  boy  or  girl  and 
keep  closely  in  touch  for  the  first 
year,  at  least.  Especially  does  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  need  a  friendly,  un- 
derstanding oversight.    The  sad  little 


details  of  changing  guides,  a  new 
boarding  place,  the  hurts  which  come 
from  the  thoughtless,  seeing  compan- 
ions, the  loneliness  after  the  busy  life 
of  the  school,  all  make  an  almost  un- 
bearable burden  until  the  young 
worker  has  gathered  strength  and 
surety  for  the  onward  march.  Never 
will  the  guide  be  more  needed  than  in 
the  first  year  of  adjustment.  Success 
or  failure  often  hangs  on  the  right 
sort  of  follow-up  work.  The  realiza- 
tion of  limitations  and  the  heaviness 
of  the  cross  of  blindness  now  first 
crushes  down  and  then,  if  ever,  "a 
fellow  needs  a  friend." 

Later  the  Vocational  Guide  should 
again  come  to  the  front,  for  there 
must  be  progress  in  occupation  and 
often  the  understanding  worker  can 
talk  over  and  advise  both  employer 
and  employee,  as  to  how  such  prog- 
ress can  be  brought  about  efficiently 
for  both  sides.  It  may  be  that  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  for  further 
study,  as  experience  shows  new 
opening  doors. 

If  Vocational  Guidance  is  to  fulfill 
its  real  purpose  in  the  schools  for  the 
blind,  it  must  continue  to  aid  and  un- 
fold all  latent  possibilities  and  show 
the  students  as  they  come  out  that 
life  can  be  a  continuing  high  adven- 
ture, full  of  attainment,  if  we  fight 
for  it  and  that  everyone  is  here  to 
bring  service  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
even  though  that  service  often  comes 
through  sacrifice  and  always  through 
hard  work. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND  GIRL 

Mr.  Chas.   B.  Hayes,  Director  of  Bureau    of  Information    and    Publicity,    American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York)  City. 


To  be  a  blind  girl,  until  a  few 
years  ago,  meant  for  the  most  part 
a  life  of  dependence  upon  another,  a 
situation  brought  about  by  the  ignor- 
ance of  relatives,  their  sympathetic 
attitude  and  willingness  to  wait  on 
her  in  their  belief  that  she  must  not 
exert  herself  in  any  way.  But  for- 
tunately,  conditions     have    changed 


and  today  we  find  our  blind  girls  fill- 
ing responsible  positions.  To  furnish 
vocational  training  is  of  tremendous 
economic  and  social  importance  to 
the  blind.  This  is  not  a  simple  prob- 
lem to  solve.  There  is  no  trade  suit- 
able to  every  blind  girl,  nor  is  there 
a  single  scheme  of  rehabilitation  ap- 
propriate to  every  case. 
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There   is  every  reason   to   believe  Our  work  becomes  valuable  only  aft- 

that  one  mav  reach   the   moral   and  er  years  of  experience, 

social  needs  of  a  blind  girl  after  she  Today  there  are  many   blind   girls 

has  been  given    vocational    training  working   successfully    alongside    the 

work  to  do.    While  she  is   idle,    her  sighted. 

various  requirements  can  only  be  met  I  believe  the    efforts   of  the    self- 

with  difficulty.  respecting  blind  girl  to  become  hon- 

It  appears  in  many  instances  that  estly  independent,  shall  not  be  mis- 
blindness  imposes  a  greater  handicap  interpreted  by  making  exception  of 
upon  girls  and  women  than  men,  but  her.  To  make  such  an  exception  is  to 
back  of  the  handicap  there  often  condemn  her  to  helplessness  and  to 
stands  a  girl  of  highest  intelligence  brand  her  as  an  object  of  charity, 
and  aspirations.  In  order  to  prescribe  The  blind  girl  must  be  trained  in 
correct  vocational  training  the  girl  work  in  which  she  will  actually  make 
back  of  the  handicap  must  be  studied,  good  and  in  no  instance  shall  a  lower 
She  must  be  trained  and  placed  in  a  standard  of  work  be  permitted,  nor 
position  which  meets  her  physical,  any  distinction  be  made  between  the 
mental,  and  temperamental  capaci-  sightless  employee  and  the  employees 
ties.    The  qualities  to  be  studied  are  with  sight. 

physical  condition,   personality,   pre-  Girls  are  fining  ,ofRce   positions  as 

vious  environment,  education,  exper-  dictaphone  operators,   many   in   fac- 

lence,    mentality,    attitude     toward  tories  and  some  as    social    workers. 

work,  length    of   time    m    idleness,  Yet  we  are  but  at  the  beginning  and 

means  of  getting  about  and  duration  there  remain  other  fieldg  to  conquer. 

of  blindness.  To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  edu- 

All  vocational  work   amongst   the  cate    the    public    to    the    realization 

blind,  to  be  constructive,  must  be  in-  that   there    are    many    occupations 

dividual.    The  temperament    of   the  where  gight  ig  not  absoiutely  essen- 

girl  shows  whether  she  is  mental  or  tial>  and  that  a  pergon    who    lacks 

manual,  directive  or  dependent  orig-  gight  but  ig  otherwise  normal  may  be 

inal  or  imitative,  social    or   self-cen-  trained  to  work  in  ,direct  competition 

tered  an  indoor  or  an  outdoor  type,  a  with  the  gighte(L 

girl  of  large  or  small  scope,  settled  or  mi      .       _.           .  ...    - 

roving,  accurate  or  inaccurate,  rapid  Jhe  handicap  of  blindness  may  ce 

or  slow  to  coordinate  facts.  red^cef  to. a    minimum   by    modern 

methods  of  vocational  instruction.  Ii 
What  Is  Rehabilitation?  the  blind  girl  fits  the  job  and  the  job 
Rehabilitation  is  the  adapting  of  fits  her  economically  the  problem  is 
handicapped  persons  to  occupations  solved.  If  she  is  asked  to  do  a  task 
in  which  they  can  be  employed  as  which  she  could  not  do  if  she  could 
nearly  as  possible  upon  the  same  con-  see,  she  certainly  should  not  be  train- 
ditions  as  are  normal  workers-  This  ed  to  do  that  task  after  losing  her 
can  be  done  by  retraining  in  various  sight.  It  is  all  such  an  individual 
ways  or  by  an  adjustment  which  will  problem  that  we  must  find  out  what 
procure  a  proper  job.  the  blind  girl  can  do  and  what  she 
Occupation  for  the  blind  girl  in  wants  to  do.  She  must  be  trained  to 
competitive  industry  is  practically  a  have  as  big  a  knowledge  of  her  job  as 
new  venture  yet,  we  know  even  now  she  has  of  her  disability, 
that  it  leads  to  economic  lines  in  We  all  recognize  today  that  the 
many  instances-  The  great  difficulty  success  of  a  blind  girl  depends  on  her 
in  vocational  training  for  the  handi-  vocational  training  and  correct  place- 
capped  is  that  we  have  practically  no  ment.  Regular  employment  bureaus 
theory  on  which  to  base  our  premises,  cannot  successfully  place    our  girls. 
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Placement  work  demands  the  services 
of  an  unusual  person.  Economically, 
the  cost  of  maintaining  our  girls  in 
idleness  when  they  have  potential 
productive  power  justifies  every  ex- 
pense and  effort  to  provide  vocational 
training  and  to  find  suitable  employ- 
ment- 

It  is  difficult  to  state  that  one 
trade  is  wholly  suitable  or  unsuitable 
for  a  blind  girl,  one  must  be  flexible 
if  one  hopes  to  place  girls  in  work 
congenial  to  their  tastes. 

In  training  our  girls  for  work,  I 
believe  that  a  variety  of  schools  must 
be  used-  Through  utilizing  such  a 
variety  of  training  centers  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  give  more  approxi- 
mately the  work  the  trainees  desire. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ad- 
vantages in  a  large  training  center. 
Through  contact  with  other  girls 
with  similar  disabilities,  the  girl  will 
build  up  a  technic  of  the  best  meth- 
ods to  use  to  work  out  a  definite  diffi- 
culty. Its  chief  object  is  the  individ- 
ual study  of  each  blind  trainee.  If  an 
intensive  study  in  group  teaching  is 
given  each  student  success  will  fol- 
low where  other  schools  may  fail.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  girl 
who  intends  to  do  office  work,  oper- 
ating the  typewriter  and  dictaphone, 
should  receive  definite  training  in  a 
recognized  commercial  school  and 
then  spend  some  time  in  a  selected 
office  as  a  trainee,  to  learn  definite 
methods  and  policies.  The  blind  girl 
however  in  a  general  commercial 
school  must  be  watched  because,  on 
account  of  the  large  number  of  stu- 
dents, there  may  often  be  too  little 
individual  attention  given.  The  school 
also  frequently  has  an  inexpert  per- 
son doing  its  placement  work  and 
there  exposes  the  girl  without  sight 
to  the  danger  of  being  sent  out  to  a 
position  not  suitable  for  her. 

There  must  be  flexibility  in  the 
methods  of  vocational  training. 
Training  should  not  be  concentrated 
in  one  school,  but  an  effort  should  be 


made  constantly  to  experiment  with 
methods  of  training. 

To  insure  success  for  the  girl  a 
good  deal  of  responsibility  devolves 
upon  the  placement  agent  as  well  as 
the  teachers  of  vocational  training  of 
the  various  organizations  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind.  They  must  have 
the  ability  to  recognize  those  quali- 
ties which  make  for  success  and 
should  advise  how  best  to  attain  that 
success.  Courage  and  hope  must  be 
reestablished,  for  as  long  as  the  girl 
holds  to  the  thought  of  hope  she  will 
not  be  a  failure.  Many  blind  girls 
seem  to  lose  their  grip,  feeling  less 
competent  than  they  really  are.  Work 
is  so  much  a  part  of  normal  human 
life  that  its  absence  for  any  length 
of  time  throws  the  individual  out  of 
balance.  Even  though  there  were  no 
further  justification  for  giving  voca- 
tional training  and  work  to  the  blind 
girl  than  the  production  of  hope  and 
courage  under  adverse  conditions,  the 
promotion  of  these  positive  qualities 
would  constitute  a  social  asset  where 
only  negative  dependence  had  existed 
previously. 

A  blind  girl  must  be  helped  to  pur- 
sue her  journey  from  where  she  is 
rather  than  from  where  we  are-  She 
must  be  trained  to  realize  that  she  is 
to  become  an  intricate  and  important 
part  of  the  working  world,  and  there 
must  exist  on  her  part  a  determina- 
tion to  make  good.  In  seeking  em- 
ployment for  her,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  job  must  be  a  lucra- 
tive one,  for  work  without  a  suitable 
monetary  return  is  not  a  substantial 
basis  for  contentment  or  success-  If 
a  girl  is  unable  to  earn  enough  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  life,  she  is  not 
going  to  be  tremendously  enthusias- 
tic over  her  job. 

Follow-up  work  is  important,  for 
after  a  blind  girl  has  been  trained 
and  placed  in  a  job  it  is  necessary  to 
see  that  an  intelligent  understanding 
exists  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee-    If  a  girl  is  placed  in  the 
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wrong  niche  and  loses  her  job  as  a 
result,  the  lost  courage  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  regain  and  will  have  the  tend- 
ency to  stamp  her  a  failure.  In  case 
of  contemplated  transfer  or  with- 
drawal, the  follow-up  person  should 
be  the  one  to  use  initiative  for  re- 
moval. Conference  and  explanation 
will  sometimes  overcome  difficulties 
and  restore  successful  co-operation. 
The  blind  girl's  capabilities  must  be 
neither  overestimated  nor  underesti- 
mated, for  it  is  better  for  her  to  sur- 
prise her  employer  by  her  progress 
than  to  disappoint  him  by  failure.  If 
she  is  represented  as  wonderful,  the 
employer  will  ultimately  discover  her 
shortcomings  and  be  unprepared  to 
meet  them  with  due  patience. 

A  teacher  of  vocational  training 
and  a  placement  agent  must  possess 
those  qualities  that  are  essential  to 
good  salesmanship,  for  her  task  is 
to  sell  the  services  of  those  for  whom 
she  has  trained  and  seeks  employ- 
ment. She  should  secure  immediate 
opportunities  for  the  young  gradu- 
ates of  our  schools  for  the  blind,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  stag- 
nate through  lack  of  contact.  The 
handicap  of  blindness  must  not  be  in- 
creased by  those  others  which  grow 
out  of  idleness.  In  the  schools  the 
blind  girl  is  understood  and  protect- 
ed, but  out  in  the  world  she  faces 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
problems  of  the  blind. 

When  an  applicant  is  presented 
for  a  position,  the  first  person  to  be 
interviewed  should  be  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  concern.  After  he  is 
persuaded  to  recognize  the  blind 
girl's  ability  the  group  with  which 
the  girl  will  work  should  be  consid- 
ered next,  and  the  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  must  be  created  in 
them.  If  a  careful  study  is  given  to 
vocational  training  placement  the 
employer  can  honestly  be  convinced 
that  the  blind  girl  is  worthy  of  her 
place  on  the  pay-roll. 

Frequently  it  is  felt  that  to  give  a 


girl  a  job  netting  five  or  six  dollars 
a  week  is  a  tremendous  triumph,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  a  blind 
girl  must  pay  the  same  price  for 
board,  room,  clothing,  and  recreation 
as  does  her  sighted  companion.  So 
she  must  obtain  a  reasonable  price 
for  a  reasonable  amount  of  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  should  receive 
only  as  much  as  her  labor  is  worth 
and  her  employer  must  not  be  asked 
to  augment  her  wages  because  she  is 
blind,  or  the  purpose  of  vocational 
training  and  placement  will  be  de- 
feated. The  girl  must  realize  that  the 
way  to  increase  her  wages  is  to  in- 
crease her  worth-  We  must  help  her 
to  acquire  qualifications  big  enough 
to  fit  a  job  which  will  bring  satisfac- 
tory returns.  She  then  works  on  an 
established  common  basis- 
Finding  a  job  for  a  sightless  girl  is 
but  a  small  part  of  the  training  place- 
ment problem.  Ambitious  blind  girls 
should  never  be  placed  in  positions 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
must  remain  there  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  The  line  of  promotion 
must  be  constantly  considered.  As 
an  instance:  A  blind  girl  graduate 
of  one  of  our  schools  was  placed  in  a 
factory  among  high-class  girls.  Be- 
cause of  war  conditions  large  wages 
were  granted  her  and  this  girl  felt 
the  spirit  of  advancement.  With  the 
signing  of  the  Armistice  her  depart- 
ment was  discontinued  and  she  was 
placed  among  girls  who  were  rough, 
uneducated  and  profane.  Her  wages 
dropped  from  $18  to  $11  per  week. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  work,  she 
was  again  transferred  to  a  still 
rougher  and  harder  position.  Natur- 
ally it  was  difficult  for  this  girl  of 
ambition  and  education  to  adjust 
herself  readily  to  such  a  situation. 
She  consulted  a  placement  agent  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  a  position 
as  a  dictaphone  operator.  Of  her 
own  volition  she  admitted  she  had 
been  well  treated  by  the  factory 
manager  and  did  not  wish  to  leave 
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hastily  but  wanted  him  to  under- 
stand that  she  was  striving  to  go  a 
step  higher.  It  would  seem  that  a 
person  who  has  made  good  should  be 
given  work  in  the  field  for  which  edu- 
cation and  temperament  had  best 
fitted  her  and  what  right  have  we,  as 
seeing  people,  to  thwart  this  worthy 
ambition  because  of  the  handicap  of 
blindness  ? 

We  who  have  sight  must  hold  out 
hope  and  courage  to  our  blind  girls 
along  the  way  of  life.  We  must  feel 
an  increased  responsibility  in  their 
vocational  training  and  in  their  work. 
The  blind  girl  must  succeed.  It  is  the 
function  of  every  association  and 
commission  for  the  blind  to  see  that 


she  does  succeed.  We  must  show 
faith  enough  in  the  ability  and  poten- 
tial possibilities  of  the  blind  girl  to 
train  and  to  place  her  in  her  own 
particular  field  of  work  wherever  this 
is  practicable.  Not  only  must  she  be 
enabled  to  hold  her  own  but  she  must 
be  trained  and  helped  to  positions 
which  will  demand  the  full  exercise 
of  her  powers.  She  must  learn  to 
recognize  her  own  strength-  The 
blind  girls  must  be  taught — those  of 
them  who  do  not  already  know  it — 
that  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
created  world  is  the  abundant  ability 
of  the  human  soul  to  conquer  appar- 
ently insurmountable  obstacles. 


CAN  OUR  PUPILS  BE  TAUGHT  TO  THINK? 

MISS   KATHRYN   E.   MAXFIELD 

Teacher  Perkins  Institute,vVatertown,  Massachusetts 


When  someone  said  to  me,  the  other 
day,  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  blind 
children  did  nothing  but  sit  and  think, 
it  dawned  on  me  that  the  first  thing 
for  me  to  do,  while  talking  with  you 
tonight,  would  be  to  clear  up  any  am- 
biguities as  to  what  we  mean  by 
thinking.  Blind  children  probably  do 
sit  more  than  do  seeing  children  of 
the  same  age,  but  they  are  more  like- 
ly to  sit  and  dream  than  to  sit  and 
think.  Since  we  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  thinking  in  its  relation  to 
learning,  let  me  quote  to  you  what 
Woodworth  has  to  say  about  it  in  his 
"Psychology:  A  Study  of  Mental 
Life":  "Learning  by  thinking  de- 
pends on  observation,  since  in  thought 
we  make  use  of  facts  previously  ob- 
served. Seldom,  unless  in  the  chim- 
panzee and  other  manlike  apes,  do  we 
see  an  animal  that  appears  to  be 
thinking.  The  animal  is  always  do- 
ing, or  waiting,  or  sleeping.  He  seems 
too  impulsive  to  stop  and  think.  Tmt 
a  man  may  observe  something  in  the 
present  problem  that  calls  previous 
observations  to  mind,  and  by  mentally 
combining  observations  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  may  figure  out  the  solu- 


tion before  beginning  motor  manipu- 
lation." 

It  is  this  "learning  by  thinking" 
that  we  should  like  to  have  everyone 
of  our  students  qualified  to  do, — if  it 
were  possible.  Many  of  our  pupils 
are,  by  inheritance,  limited  in  the 
amount  of  thinking  they  can  do. 
Others  may  have  normal  intelligence, 
yet  be  unable  to  do  a  serviceable 
amount  of  thinking  because  of  person- 
ality difficulties  which  interfere  with 
their  mental  life.  Still  a  third  group 
do  think  fairly  well,  but  might  think 
better  if  they  knew  how.  It  is  with 
these  two  last  groups  that  we  have 
tried  our  experiments  in  trying  to  in- 
crease the  mental  efficiency  of  our 
pupils. 

Three  years  ago  I  gave  term 
courses  to  the  more  mature  boys  and 
girls,  which  were  known  as  "How  to 
Study  Courses."  They  were  conduct- 
ed fairly  closely  according  to  the 
mimeographed  sheets  which  I  have 
here.  These  courses  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  two  sets  of  evening  classes, 
each  having  in  it  three  boys  who  were 
planning  to  do  advanced  work  of  some 
sort.     In  all  of  these  courses  I  used 
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Kitson's  "How  to  Use  Your  Mind,"  as 
a  text  book.  McMurry's  "How  to 
Study"  and  "Teaching-  How  to  Study" 
are  also  excellent  for  a  course  of  this 
kind.  Whipple's  little  book  of  rules 
called,  "How  to  Study  Effectively," 
we  digested  almost  word  for  word.  I 
have  copies  of  these  books  here,  if  any 
of  you  care  to  look  them  over.  I  also 
used  Pillsbury's  "Essentials  of  Psy- 
chology," as  much  as  possible,  be- 
cause we  have  two  volumes  of  it  in 
Braille. 

I  began  each  course  with  some  les- 
sons on  the  nervous  system,  using  the 
models  in  our  museum  to  show  the 
construction  of  the  brain  and  the  neu- 
ral pathways.  This  is  something  I 
should  never  do  again  unless  my 
course  were  to  be  at  least  a  semester 
in  length.  The  physiology  of  the  ner- 
vous system  is  so  hard  for  pupils  to 
understand  that  the  teaching  of  it 
takes  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  in  a  term  course.  We  followed 
the  study  of  the  nervous  system  and 
its  relationship  to  mental  life  by  a 
discussion  of  memory  and  the  laws  of 
memory.  It  took  some  time  to  con- 
vince the  boys  and  girls  that  memor- 
izing by  the  whole  method  was  usu- 
ally much  more  efficient  than  learning 
a  thing  line  by  line  or  stanza  by  stan- 
za. A  little  experimenting,  however, 
helped  to  change  their  point  of  view. 
They  were  helped  along  in  this  change 
of  heart  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
their  teachers  began  to  insist  that 
they  do  their  memorizing  by  the 
whole  method.  The  next  thing  we 
considered  was  attention.  I  talked 
about  what  it  was  neurologically  and 
psychologically,  about  the  different 
kinds  of  attention  and  the  laws  of 
attention.  I  conducted  a  series  of 
brief  discussions  on  what  had  hap- 
pened to  different  members  of  the 
class  because  of  their  not  concentrat- 
ing when  they  should,  and  on  why 
they  thought  they  had  been  able  to 
concentrate  so  well  on  some  things 
which  stood  out  in  their  minds  as  hav- 
ing inspired  particularly  good  concen- 


tration in  them.  Habit,  and  the  laws 
of  habit,  came  in  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  class  time  than  I  had  expected, 
because  both  the  boys  and  the  girls 
seemed  to  show  especial  interest  in 
them.  I  was  glad  of  this,  because 
even  ability  to  attend  to  things  is 
largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  in  many  side 
points  under  the  heading  of  habits. 
We  discussed  habits,  good  and  bad, 
and  how  consciously  to  control  habit- 
formation.  The  plateau  of  despond 
and  mental  second  wind  seemed  to 
have  particular  interest  for  the  stu- 
dents, too.  The  plateau  of  despond  is 
something  that  every  conscientious 
student  knows.  It  is  discouraging  to 
anyone,  but  particularly  to  our  people, 
I  think.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  say 
quite  a  bit  about  mental  second  wind, 
not  so  much  because  the  students 
were  interested  in  it  as  because  the 
idea  of  actually  working  on  mental 
second  wind, — in  school  work, — ap- 
peared to  be  a  novelty  to  many  of 
them.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think 
that  it  was  an  experiment  too  full  of 
risk  to  attempt.  In  this  antipathy, 
our  pupils  are  only  a  little  worse  than 
are  seeing  children, — in  fact,  there 
are  notable  exceptions  among  blind 
people,  as  we  all  know.  Nevertheless, 
inertia,  or  just  laziness  seems  to  have 
laid  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  a  great 
many  of  the  students.  Before  I  fin- 
ished each  course,  I  dictated  most  of 
the  rules  for  study  given  by  Whipple 
in  his  little  book  on  study.  You  have 
mimeographed  copies  of  the  summary 
of  those  rules.  These  rules  are  excel- 
lent for  anyone  who  already  has  the 
desire  to  study  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible, but  are  useless  to  anyone  who 
is  already  quite  satisfied  with  his  own 
methods. 

This  course  with  the  pupils,  on 
"How  to  Study,"  was  well  worth  the 
experiment.  For  older  pupils  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  receive 
the  right  sort  of  training  in  the  lower 
grades  it  would  be  most  useful, — as 
it  would  for  those  who  had  not  waked 
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up  to  the  need  for  "learning  by  ing,  was  through  mental  hygiene 
thinking"  until  they  reached  the  high  work  and  diagnostic  teaching.  In  a 
school.  We  decided  that,  for  us,  the  special  school  of  this  sort,  there  are 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  devote  bound  to  be  more  than  a  normal  sup- 
the  time  to  working  with  the  lower  ply  of  young  people  whose  mental  ac- 
school  teachers,  particularly  those  in  tivity  is  interfered  with  by  some  emo- 
the  primary  cottages,  working  out  tional  problem  or  mental  quirk.  Boys 
with  them  the  best  ways  of  training  and  girls  like  this  can  gain  very  little 
the  children  in  proper  study  habits  be-  from  a  course  on  "How  to  Study"  or 
fore  they  were  old  enough  to  have  from  individual  work  with  a  teacher 
formed  many  bad  study  habits.  I  had  because  their  inefficient  way  of  try- 
already  had  a  series  pf  conferences  ing  to  solve  their  own  difficulty  has 
with  the  lower  school  teachers,  which  been  to  unconsciously  form  a  protee- 
had  been  very  well  attended  and  were  tive  covering  about  themselves  which 
helpful  to  me  and  I  hope  to  them,  keeps  out  all  constructive  suggestions. 
They  had  already  asked  for  confer-  Some  of  these  students  have  draw- 
ences  the  next  year,  too,  and  so  they  backs  over  which  neither  they  nor  the 
were  started  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  psychologist  can  have  any  control, — 
working  out  a  background  of  child  physical  handicaps  like  glandular  in- 
psychology  on  which  to  base  the  work  sufficiency,  which  are  purely  medical 
on  studying.  The  teachers  did  a  great  matters,  but  which  have  a  very  im- 
deal  of  reading  on  both  subjects.  The  portant  effect  on  the  personality, 
work  on  studying  was  taken  up  about  Other  things,  however,  like  bad  per- 
as  it  was  in  the  pupils'  classes,  so  far  sonal  habits  or  a  feeling  of  inferiority, 
as  following  the  outline  went.  Of  also  affect  the  personality,  and  can  be 
course,  the  ground  was  covered  much  dealt  with  by  the  psychologist.  The 
more  rapidly.  Although  work  like  mental  hygiene  work  seems  to  me 
this,  which  is  done  so  indirectly,  is  the  most  important  phase  of  this 
much  harder  to  check  up,  I  think  it  is  work  of  teaching  children  to  think, 
safe  to  say  that  the  teachers  agree  This  is  a  very  brief  resume  of  what 
with  me  m  thinking  that  by  working  we  have  been  doing  for  the  last  three 
with  the  more  plastic  minds  of  the  years  jn  trying  to  teach  some  of  our 
younger  children  we  have  accomp-  children  to  think,  not  dream,  to  learn 
hshed  more  for  energy  expended  by  thinking,  not  just  by  memorizing, 
than  we  did  by  working  directly  with  We  think  many  children  can  be  taught 
the  oldest  pupils.  The  time  the  lower  to  think  much  better  than  they 
school  teachers  spent  m  reading  upon  wouid  think  if  left  to  their  natural 
methods  of  teaching  different  subjects  selves.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you 
helped  the  pupils,  too  by  increasing  must  have  tried  similar  experiments 
their  interest.  We  have  a  number  of  in  yoUr  schools,  and  we  should  be 
interesting  and  useful  books  in  the  giad  if  you  would  give  us  all  the  in- 
laboratory,  as  well  as  some  m  the  formation  you  can.  We  want  a  fresh 
library,  to  which  you  are  welcome  to  supply  of  ideas  for  the  work  next 
re{er'  year.     I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 

The  third  way  in  which  I  undertook  questions,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  tram  students  to  study  by  think- 
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THE  SO-CALLED  HARVARD  CO  URSE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

THE  BLIND 

DIRECTOR  E.  E.  ALLEN,  Perkins  Institute,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Some  people  doubtless  are  con- 
vinced that  the  old  controversy,  "Is 
Schooling  for  the  Blind  Educational 
or  Charitable?"  will  never  be  settled 
as  educational  until  institutions  for 
the  blind  are  things  of  the  past  and 
these  children  are  absorbed  into  the 
public  and  day  school  system.  Per- 
haps so.  The  question  is  still  open  to 
debate.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that,  if  so  absorbed,  their  teachers 
would  all  be  accredited  as  teachers, 
and  normal  courses  on  the  education 
of  the  blind  would  follow  as  the  night 
the  day. 

Cannot  such  courses  grow  in  de- 
mand for  teachers  even  in  our  special 
residential  schools?  They  have  done 
so  in  our  schools  for  deaf  children; 
which  is  a  main  reason  why  the  edu- 
cational status  of  the  deaf  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  blind.  We  only  flat- 
ter ourselves  when  we  speak  of  our 
work  as  a  profession ; — it  is  no  profes- 
sion and  never  will  be  become  one  un- 
til special  teacher  preparation  for  it 
and  certification  is  required.  Teachers 
rarely  leave  our  field  for  other  teach- 
ing, and  when  they  do  they  say  as 
little  as  possible  of  their  special  ex- 
perience. It  is  not  deemed  helpful.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  us  to  say  that  this 
is  due  to  public  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice, but  it  is  none  the  less  the  true 
condition  of  affairs;  for  everybody 
knows  that  there  are  no  normal 
courses  for  would-be  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  therefore  that  the  teachers 
in  their  schools  need  not  be  certified. 

To  assert  that  certification  does  not 
make  the  teacher,  nor  the  want  of  it 
mean  poor  instruction  is  true  enough ; 
but  this  is  not  the  question  at  issue. 
What  ought  to  be  clear,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  special  preparation  and 
certification  is  as  much  needed  in  our 
particular  kind  of  school  as  in  any 
other,  and  that  it  is  high  time  we 


had  it.  The  problem  is,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  it? 

In  Germany  and  Austria,  before  the 
war  and  perhaps  now,  this  special  cer- 
tification was  required  in  advance  of 
actual  service  and  therefore  supplied. 
In  England  it  is  also  demanded,  but 
may  be  acquired  during  the  first  two 
years  of  service.  For  the  present  at 
least  the  English  plan  would  seem  to 
be  the  better  one  here.  Superintend- 
ent Wampler,  of  Nashville,  is  ener- 
getically trying  to  foster  some  such 
plan  through  the  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers.  This  College  is  now  offer- 
ing for  a  fourth  season  summer 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  of  the  semi-sighted.  His  plan 
is  eminently  practical  in  that  our 
teachers  are  free  summers  to  study 
without  loss  of  time  and  pay.  Ob- 
viously, too,  their  studies  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  correspondence  courses 
conducted  either  from  Winnetka,  Illi- 
nois, or  from  elsewhere.  As  to  that, 
Professor  Hadley  will  doubtless  have 
something  to  say.  At  any  rate,  Su- 
perintendent Wampler  is  going  to  tell 
us  at  length  of  his  Nashville  enter- 
prise. I  need  say  nothing  more  of  it 
here  except  that  those  of  us  who  have 
seen  it  in  operation  can  vouch  for  its 
excellence. 

Of  the  so-called  Harvard  Course  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  is 
my  present  theme,  I  shall  now  read 
from  the  account  of  it  for  1923-4  pre- 
pared by  me  and  printed  in  The  Bea- 
con for  March  of  this  year.  It  is 
really  an  extension  half-course,  held 
twice  a  week  for  half  a  year,  from 
October  to  February,  offered  by  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Har- 
vard University. 

Being  an  extension  course,  it  can 
not  count  toward  a  degree,  but  may 
bring  a  certificate  on  Harvard  paper, 
signed  by  the  Dean  of  Harvard  School 
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and  by  the  Directors  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  of  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  character  the  course  is  academic 
and  systematic,  consisting  of  lectures 
assigned  reading,  required  visits  of 
observation  at  local  '  'resources' '  for 
the  blind,  observation  in  classroom  in- 
struction; and  of  directed  practice 
teaching,  followed  by  written  reports 
from  those  under  whom  this  teaching 
has  been  done.  The  students  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  full  notes  of  their  read- 
ings and  to  submit  them  when  called 
for,  to  hand  in  occasional  papers,  in- 
cluding a  special  one  in  the  nature  of 
a  simple  thesis  on  some  major  topic, 
and  finally  to  pass  a  three-hour  writ- 
ten examination.  Some  of  the  thesis 
topics  of  the  present  course  are — 
Home  Teaching,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  the  Blind  Feeble- 
Minded,  Beauty  and  the  Blind,  Pro- 
ject Teaching,  the  Physical  Education 
of  the  Blind,  Geography  as  Taught  to 
the  Blind,  Kindergartens  for  the 
Blind. 

While  some  of  the  lectures  are  held 
at  Cambridge,  most  are  given  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  because  of  conven- 
ience, as  all  but  one  of  the  students 
reside  there. 

This  close  association  with  the  In- 
stitution is  really  the  great  asset  of 
the  course;  for  it  most  often  carries 
the  immediate  application  of  the  the- 
ory taught.  The  students  share  both 
in  the  diversified  life  of  a  large  resi- 
dential and  day  school  of  blind  chil- 
dren and  youth  and  in  the  use  of  its 
equipment.  They  may  also  attend 
given  classes  as  pupils,  for  example, 
manual  training.  Then,  a  reasonable 
number  may  teach  or  give  other  ser- 
vice in  exchange  for  board  and  home. 
This  arrangement  is  necessary  now  in 
these  early  years  of  the  course  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  supply  of  students, 
some  of  whom  are  without  sight. 

The    students    are   of   two    kinds* 
regular  teachers  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 


tution, and  those  who  have  come  for 
the  course  only. 

The  material  facilities  which  are 
offered  and  which  alone  make  it  pos- 
sible to  give  academic  character  to 
the  course  are  the  Perkins  collections 
of  blindiana,  resembling  the  collec- 
tions at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
London.  These  are:  (a) A  special 
reference  library  of  books  relating  to 
the  blind;  and  (b)  an  historical  mu- 
seum of  things  connected  with  blind- 
ness and  the  blind,  their  social  and 
economical  status,  education,  etc. — 
that  is,  casts,  models,  maps,  plates, 
games,  relics,  contrivances,  alphabets, 
exhibits,  appliances  and  whole  albums 
full  of  cuts,  lithographs  and  pictures, 
which  have  been  gathered  from  many 
lands. 

The  library  now  comprises  4,648 
volumes  in  nineteen  languages,  of 
which  2,335  are  in  English. 

The  books  are  classified  under  the 
following  headings :  Adult  blind,  Biog- 
raphy, Books  by  Blind  Authors, 
Blind  in  general  literature  and  fiction, 
Prevention  of  Blindness,  Psychology, 
Deaf-Blind,  Education. 

There  is  a  descriptive  card  cata- 
logue, also  a  printed  catalogue  of  the 
books  in  English. 

The  special  librarian  in  charge  has 
prepared  reference  lists  on:  After- 
care for  the  Blind  ex-Pupil,  Art  for 
the  Blind,  Athletics,  Color  Perception, 
Defective  Blind,  Domestic  Science, 
Facial  Perception,  Games,  Gardening, 
Massage,  the  Education  of  Myopes 
Embossed  Printing,  Public  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  Re-education  of  the  Blinded 
Soldiers,  Shorthand  for  the  Blind, 
Piano  Tuning;  also  on  all  the  topics 
treated  in  the  "Harvard  Course." 

The  estimated  valuation  of  these 
blindiana  collections  is  $13,000.  They 
could  not  now  be  duplicated  at  any 
price.  Accessions  are  being  made 
constantly. 

The  printed  announcement  of  the 
course,  issued  and  circulated  yearly 
by    Harvard    University,    gives    the 
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headings  of  the  subjects  treated.  One 
of  its  purposes  might  seem  to  be  the 
better  qualification  of  present  and  fu- 
ture teachers  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, but  its  real  and  ultimate  aim  is 
nothing  less  than  to  create  a  demand 
for  special  preparation  and  certifica- 
tion generally.  Certainly,  if  this  and 
similar  enterprises  can  be  kept  up,  the 
cause  of  the  blind  will  be  helped  and 
both  their  status  and  that  of  their 
schools  lifted.  Obviously  the  giving 
of  such  a  course  by  any  vocational 
school  of  education  is  a  recognition  in 
which  the  blind  and  their  friends  alike 
must  rejoice.  That  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  are  offering  courses  on 
the  education  of  the  Blind  should 
hasten  the  day  when  that  work  may 
approach  a  professional  recognition. 

Lecture  I.  at  Cambridge,  was  in- 
troductory, giving  both  direction  and 
advice,  and  dealing  with  the  history 
of  the  courses  on  the  Education  of  the 
Blind:  offered  here  and  elsewhere 
within  the  past  four  years.  Required 
reading:  Notes  on  the  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind  (see  The  Bea- 
con, September,  1922)  ;  also  the  same 
paper  in  "Proceedings  of  the  1922 
Convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.,, 

Lecture  II.  at  Perkins  Institution, 
was  peripatetic — that  is,  consisted  of 
a  conducted  visit  through  the  collec- 
tions of  blindiana — first,  to  the  mu- 
seum, in  order  to  fix  the  impression 
desired,  viz.:  that  from  time  imme- 
morial the  condition  of  blindness  has 
led  to  beggary,  to  music,  high  and 
low  (chiefly  low) ,  and  in  the  East  also 
to  memorizing  and  reciting,  but 
chiefly  everywhere  and  most  of  the 
time  to  beggary,  dependence  and  low 
social  status;  second,  to  the  Special 
Library,  where  each  student  was  in- 
troduced both  to  the  librarian  and  to 
the  stacks  of  the  books  and  other  lit- 
erature, from  which  the  required 
reading  would  be  drawn.  Before  leav- 
ing, every  one  was  given  her  list  of 


reading  on  the  History  of  Blindness 
and  the  Blind. 

Lecture  III.,  Inspirational  Liter- 
ature— "what  might  be"  as  contrast- 
ing with  "what  has  been."  The  hour 
was  taken  up  in  the  verbal  expansion 
of  a  bunch  of  short  quotations  from 

many  languages  and  sources,  as  this 
from  Spurgeon:  "The  Lord  gets  His 
best  soldiers  out  of  the  highlands  of 
affliction,"  or  this:  "Possunt  quia 
posse  videntur."  The  literature  on 
this  subject  is  large.  The  assign- 
ments comprised  twelve  references  or 
titles,  mostly  magazine  articles,  but 
some  small  books,  like  Everett's 
"Privilege  of  Pain,"  (Boston,  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  1920)  ;  and  William 
James'  "Energies  of  Men,"  from  his 
"Memories  and  Studies,"  (Longmans, 
1911),  and  repeated  in  "On  Vital  Re- 
serves," (Holt,  1911).  In  James'  es- 
say occurs  this  fundamental  princi- 
ple: "Men  habitually  use  only  a  small 
part  of  the  powers  which  they  actual- 
ly possess  and  which  they  might  use 
under  proper  conditions." 

Lecture  IV.  Subject:  Types  and 
characteristics  of  the  blind;  defini- 
tions of  blindness — medical,  general, 
economic,  social,  with  hints  on  where 
to  find  such  information.  The  object 
of  this  talk  was  to  make  plain  that 
there  is  no  single  type  of  blindness, 
but  rather  that  there  are  many  types ; 
and  that  the  expression  "The  Blind" 
is  merely  one  of  convenience.  Read- 
ing :  Sixteen  references  treating  of  all 
kinds  and  conditions  of  blind  people, 
both  the  low  lights  and  the  high 
lights,  using  for  the  latter  Mannix's 
"Heroes  of  the  Darkness,"  (S.  W. 
Partridge  &  Co.,  London). 

Lecture  V.  Subject:  The  Blind  in 
Literature — chiefly  fiction.  This  was 
a  talk  given  in  the  special  library  it- 
self, the  novels  containing  blind  char- 
acters being  used  in  illustration. 
Reading:  One  of  these  novels,  such  as 
Collins'  "Poor  Miss  Finch,"  in  two  es- 
says on  the  topic :  see  "Outlook  for  the 
Blind,"  October,  1912,  pp.  68-76,  and 
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"Proceedings  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Lectures  XL  and  XII.  Topic:  Oc- 
Nineteenth  Conventions  of  the  Amer-  cupations  and  Placement  of  the  Blind, 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  by  Miss  Florence  W.  Birchard,  the 
Blind,"  1906  and  1908,  pp.  7-17.  A  long-time  Superintendent  of  Employ- 
written  blurb  was  required  from  each  ment  in  competition  with  the  Seeing, 
student  on  the  novel  she  chose  to  per-  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind, 
use.  Reading:  Fourteen  titles,  treating  of 

Lecture  VI.    Subject:    The  Educa-  matters  all  the  way  from  occupational 

tion  of  the  Blind  in  the  United  States ;  therapy  to  Rawlmson  s    Through  St. 

history  of  its  origin,  rise  and  pro-  Dunstan  s  to  Light,     (Thomas  Allen, 

gress.    Reading:  Best's  "The  Blind,"  Toronto,  1919). 

1919,  chapters  13  and  14;  also  fifteen  Lectures  XIII.    and  XIV.     Topic: 

other  titles.  Talks  on  the  Eye,  by  Miss  Ida  E. 

Lecture  VII.  Subject:  Residential  Ridgeway,  long-time  Supervisor  of 
and  Day  Schools  for  the  Blind.  The  Work  for  Children,  Massachusetts  Di- 
history  was  given,  and  an  appraisal  vision  of  the  Blind.  Using  the  model 
of  each  kind  attempted,  together  with  and  pictures  of  the  eye,  Miss  Ridge- 
a  statement  of  the  advantages  and  way  showed  what  teachers  of  the 
disadvantages  of  each.  Reading:  Fif-  blind  should  know  of  this  organ  and 
teen  titles,  all  the  way  from  Barn-  its  most  common  troubles  and  of  the 
hill's  "A  New  Era  in  the  Education  of  correction  of  sight  defects  by  opera- 
Blind  Children,"  published  in  1875,  to  tion  and  refraction;  also  prophylaxis. 
Superintendent  Bramlette's  state-  Reading:  Chapters  in  given  text 
ment  on  "The  Dangers  of  Free  Educa-  books  on  the  eye. 
tion,"  printed  in  the  report  for  1913  Lecture  XV.  Topic:  The  Preven- 
of  the  Texas  School  for  the  Wind.  tion  of  Blindness,  by  Edward  M.  Van 

Lecture  VIII.     Topic:     The  Adult  Cleve,  late  Managing  Director  of  the 

Bbnd.    Thesis:  This  is  a  matter  very  National  Committee  for  the  Preven- 

d.ifterent  from  the  education  of  the  tion  of  Blindness,  New  York.     The 

blind  at  school,  and  yet  no  teacher  of  treatment  was  historical.     Reading : 

the  young  blind  snould  fail  to  under-  Ten  papers  and  reports. 

stand  why  and  in  what  respect  it  is  Lecture  XVI.    Topic:    The  Educa- 

so.    Visits  were  subsequently  made  to  tion  of  the  Semi-sighted.     This  was 

tne  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  considered  both  historically  and  prac- 

and  to  a  Workshop    for    tne    Adult  tically  and  was  followed  by  a  morn- 

B  md    also  to  the  Social  Centre  for  {     ,g  visit  to  the  Public  School  Class 

B  md  Women  and  the  Club-house  for  for   Semi-sighted  Children  in   Cam- 

Blmd  Men      Reading:  Eleven  titles,  brid         Reading:  Twelve  titles. 
English  and  American. 

Lecture  IX.    Topic:    The  Life  and  Lectures  XVII.  and  XVIII.    Topic: 

Work  of  William  Moon  and  its  Conse-  The  Psychology  of  Blindness  and  the 

quences— a   written   lecture.     Reau-  Blmd>  by  Dr-  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Pro- 

ing:   Ten  titles.  fessor  of  Psychology  at  Mt.  Holyoke 

Lecture  X.     Topic:     Home  Teach-  College  and  Director  in  charge  of  the 

ing  for  the  Blind;  the  need,  the  ap-  subject    in   the   Overbrook   and   the 

proach,  the  extent  and  the  results.  Perkins   Institutions   for  the   Blind. 

Lecturer:  Miss  Lillian  Garside,  twen-  Reading:  Eight  titles  of  papers  based 

ty-one  years  home  teacher  in  Massa-  on  experimentation, 

chusetts,  now  retired.  Requirements:  Lecture  XIX.    Topic:  The   Physi- 

Reading,  sixteen  titles  of  short  papers  cal  Training  of  the  Blind,  a  paper  first 

for  all,  and  conducted  field  work  for  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Physi- 

the  two  students  majoring  in  the  sub-  cal    Education    Society,    (Overbrook, 

ject.  1906),  printed  in  "American  Phys- 
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ical  Education  Review",  June,  1906, 
and  reprinted  in  Annual  Report, 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind, 
for  1906;  and  the  Problem  of 
Blind  Feeble-minded  Child,  a  paper 
read  at  a  conference  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Boston,  1916,  and  printed  in 
Annual  Report,  Perkins  Institutions 
for  the  Blind,  for  1917.  Readings: 
Fifteen  papers. 

Lecture  XX.  Topics:  A  Succinct 
History  of  Types  for  Finger  Readers, 
being  a  sympathetic  rather  than  a 
critical  review,  showing  their  cumula- 
tive effect  for  progress  and  the  aspir- 
ations of  their  originators;  and  em- 
bossed types  and  libraries  for  the 
blind,  the  latter  a  paper  written  for 
this  course  in  1921  by  Miss  Lucille  A. 
Goldthwaite,  Librarian  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  Public  Library.  Reading: 
Nine  papers  and  reports. 

Lectures  XXI.  and  XXII.  by  Direc- 
tor Robert  I.  Branhall.  Topic:  The 
"Resources"  for  the  Adult  Blind  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Departments  of 
the  "Division",  what  their  aims  are 
and  how  all  are  conducted;  in  partic- 
ular industrial  training  and  relief  vs. 
pensions.  Reading:  "Thirteen  refer- 
ences". 

Since  1921  thirty-six  students  have 
taken  the  course,  of  whom  twenty- 
eight  have  received  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  all  of  them  exceptional 
people.  Eight  of  these  are  Perkins 
teachers.  The  rest  have  come  from 
various  states  and  territories,  while 
one  each  has  come  from  Holland  and 
Japan.  Of  the  whole  number,  thirty 
are,  or  will  be  next  year,  engaged  in 
work  among  the  blind,  mostly  as 
teachers.  There  is  but  one  of  them 
here  now  who  has  still  to  make  that 
connection.    You  cannot  all  get  her. 

Principal  Burritt  has  already 
spared  one  of  his  teachers  for  a  half- 
year  to  take  the  course  and  will  prob- 
ably spare  two  more  next  fall.  Super- 
intendent Wilson  has  got  his  Board  to 
vote  $50  to  the  salary  of  any  one  of 
his  teachers  who  shall  have  earned 


either  the  Harvard  or  the  Peabody 
certificate.  Naturally  I  have  made 
our  certification  the  ladder  of  promo- 
tion for  new  teachers  at  Perkins. 
There  is  carved  on  the  interior  walls 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  this 
memorial  of  its  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren:  "If  you  seek  his  monu- 
ment, look  about  you."  So  I  say,  if  you 
woulc}  know  the  value  of  our  Harvard 
Course,  ask  those  who  have  taken  it. 
There  are  twelve  or  more  of  them 
here.  Ask  too,  any  of  our  instructors 
and  older  pupils — I  believe  they  will 
endorse  the  enterprise,  for  they  too 
have  been  touched  by  it. 

Now,  fellow  educators  of  the  blind, 
are  you  not  soon  going  to  demand 
some  definite  special  preparation  for 
your  new  teachers  ?  If  you  will  do  so, 
you  will  hasten  the  day  when  all  our 
schools  will  have  higher  educational 
status  than  they  hold  now.  And,  too, 
our  schools  will  be  really  better  in  pro- 
portion as  the  public  acknowledges 
them  to  be  on  a  par  with  other 
schools.  As  long  as  public  opinion 
classifies  our  work  as  charitable  it 
will  remain  so. 

So  far  these  courses  on  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  semi-sighted 
are  tentative  and  experimental.  They 
are  not  yet  standing  on  their  own 
feet.  There  should  be  a  demand  for 
more  of  them.  If  they  are  not  just 
what  is  needed,  they  can  be  changed. 
For  example,  the  Harvard  Course  is 
now  conducted  mainly  to  give  back- 
ground. It  is  general.  But  it  can  be 
made  more  particular,  more  special. 
We  already  conduct  for  graduate  pu- 
pils a  pianoforte  normal  course.  Do 
you  want  a  normal  course  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind?  If  so,  you  can 
have  it — somewhere.  I  am  even  pre- 
pared to  announce  that,  if  the  demand 
justifies  such  a  course  here  at  Water- 
town,  it  can  be  had  this  very  fall  and 
winter.  This  material  and  the  enthus- 
iasm and  the  personnel  are  already 
here  for  training  in  general  teaching, 
manual  training,  physical  training, 
librarianship,  psychology,  etc.     Fur- 
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thermore,  the  one  who  would  conduct  The  question  is,  Do  you  want  it  bad- 

this  course  has  been  approached  and  ly  enough  ?    You  know  the  old  adage : 

would  undertake  it.     Come:   if  you  "Where  there  is  a  will,   there  is  a 

want  such  a  course,  you  can  have  it.  way." 
Perkins  will  go  more  than  half  way. 

ROUND  TABLE:   MENTAL  AND  STANDARD   TESTS    IN    SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Supt.  C.  A.  Hamilton,  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York 

Mental  tests  have  no  value  in  my  the  Binet-Simon    tests    during    the 

mind  unless  they  help  us  in  settling  years  1919  to  1923  inclusive,  with  the 

some  of  our  problems.  I  think  most  of  following  results : 
the  superintendents  and  teachers  will 
in  the  long  run  agree  with  me  that  it         Below  70%>   or  sub-normal......20 

is  unwise  and  unjust  to  keep  a  pupil's         70%  to  80%  22 

standing  purely  by  mental  testing.  80%  to  90%  ...22 

It  was  to  help   us   to   solve   these         90%  to  100%  ..27 

problems  that  we  became  interested         Over  100  <^  14 

in  the  question  of  mental  tests.    We  "" " "_ 

had  an  opportunity  to  have  a  psy-  105 

chologist  spend   several   weeks   with 

us  and  examine  all  of  our  pupils.  We  Of  the  20  who  tested  below  70%, 
told  him  we  would  try  to  obtain  a  12  have  left  school,  most  of  them 
comparison,  and  so  after  this  was  being  discharged  by  action  of  our 
done,  our  pupils  were  again  tested  by  Board  of  Managers.  The  8  who  re- 
our  own  tests  and  the  written  reports  main  have  been  tested  during  the 
handed  to  me.  The  results  after  I  past  month.  Two  of  them  have  def- 
received  the  report  of  the  psycholo-  initely  grown  out  of  the  feeble-mind- 
gist  were  practically  the  same  with  ed  group,  both  now  testing  in  the 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  80's.     Five   of   the    others     showed 

While  I  am  not  a  trained  psychol-  slight  improvement  in  I.  Q.,  although 

ogist,  it  seems  to  be  a  fairly  simple  still  below  70%.     One  stood  consid- 

matter  to  give  these  tests,   and   this  erably  lower.    In  other  words,  out  of 

I  have  done  in  our  school.    We  have  20  who  originally    tested   as    feeble- 

a  psychologist  come  out  ever  so  often  minded,  10%  have,  as  a  result  of  at- 

and  go  over  some  of  the  same  pupils  tending  our  school,  definitely  reclassi- 

and  our  mutual  results  are  very  sat-  fied    themselves,    25%    have    shown 

isfactory.  slight  improvement,    5%    have   gone 

We  have  never  discharged  a  pupil  backward,  and  60%  dropped  out. 
from  school  simply  as  listed  in  these  T*V;Se  figures  indicate  that  the  re- 
tests  without  giving  them  several  suits  of  these  tests,  while  not  fur- 
years'  training  nishmg  absolute    proof,     do     give  a 

Aii,     0,  /'a  ,      ,  £       ,,      .,-.,.    ,  forecast  90%  correct,  of  the  probable 

At  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  f uture  gucc '     .    th  'education  of  the 

at  Batavia,  New   York,    105    pupils  dutjjis 
were  given  the  Stanford  revision  of 
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OUT  OF  CLASS  SUPERVISION  OF    PUPILS 

MR.  J.  M.  DERR, 

Teacher  Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin,  Texas 


We  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  were 
children  once  ourselves  and  perhaps 
were  raised  as  hot-house  plants,  and 
the  supervision  at  all  times  should  be 
so  that  it  will  rob  the  child  of  nothing 
he  is  entitled  to  by  nature.  He  is 
bound  to  have  that  and  is  truly  en- 
titled to  it.  It  may  make  a  lot  of 
bother  and  distraction  but  you  can 
get  around  this  some  way,  and  we  can 
be  sure  by  this  method  that  they  get 
all  the  development  of  their  natural 
benefits. 

Our  children  now  in  the  school,  un- 
der very  able  management,  are  chang- 
ed and  the  attitude  of  the  students 
towards  the  supervision  both  in 
school  and  out  is  of  real  value.  It 
did  not  come  all  at  once  but  in  the 
last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  change  and  our 
students  respect  the  feelings  of  oth- 
ers, while  we  go  months  sometimes 
without  our  boys  having  a  scrap, 
which  was  almost  customary  when  a 
new  boy  enters.  It  will  be  two  or 
three  months  before  he  comes  ad- 
justed and  this  is  to  be  expected,  but 
after  that  time  he  falls  in  line  and 
gets  fellowship  and  sportsmanship. 

I  would  say  that  we  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  our  boys  and  girls.  I 
tribute  our  success  to  this:  giving 
them  a  certain  amount  of  free  time, 
only  a  few  rules,  and  what  rules  you 
have  should  actually  have  to  be,  and 
be  fastened  in  your  memory  and  the 
children's  memories.  Why  fill  the 
child's  mind  with  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
or  obsolete  rules.  They  want  only 
a  few  but  have  these  iron  bound  and 
then  do  not  have  them  too  strict. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  having  too 
strict  a  supervision  for  the  children. 
When  you  have  a  lot  of  boys  it  is 
most  important  to  have  some  one 
who  will  direct  them  and  yet  talk  to 
them,  and  you  will  find  the  closer  a 


man  can  get  to  the  student  the  more 
he  can  do. 

Schools  make  a  mistake  in  having 
their    Supervisors     have    too    long 

hours.  Some  schools  have  teachers 
who  teach  the  full  day  and  then  do 
supervising  work  until  9  and  9:30  at 

night.  This  is  not  just  one  night  in 
a  week  but  some  schools  have  it  sev- 
en nights  a  week.  The  rest  of  the 
nights  they  have  off.  The  successful 
supervisor  must  have  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  nights  off  and  he  must  go 
out,  leave  the  school,  and  get  out  into 
the  world.  He  must  have  his  recrea- 
tion. It  must  be  away  from  the  stu- 
dent body.  If  this  arrangement  is 
handled  carefully  and  quickly,  you  will 
find  it  will  be  of  wonderful  help  to 
you.  You  may  think  it  could  not  be 
properly  handled  in  some  schools,  but 
I  think  it  could. 

Oftentimes  in  some  school  work  we 
have  boys  who  receive  special  privi- 
leges or  special  favors  which  others 
do  not.  This  system  has  worked  out 
very  satisfactorily.  You  will  find  also 
if  you  have  this  special  privilege  sys- 
tem, that  if  you  have  a  boy  group, 
your  supervision  will  be  much  easier. 
You  will  find  that  the  students  will 
be  more  trustworthy,  more  truthful, 
and  will  obey  the  rules.  You  will  find 
that  the  Boy  Scout  movement  will  be 
of  wonderful  help  to  the  school. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  the  matter  of  keeping  the  super- 
visors on  the  job.  I  think  in  some 
schools  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our- 
selves and  the  amount  of  supervision 
that  is  required  of  the  supervisors, 
who  have  to  be  on  duty  until  10 
o'clock  at  night  time,  day  in  and  day 
out,  week  in  and  week  out,  and  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
about  rearranging  our  school  system 
so  that  there  will  be  a  different  ar- 
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rangement  as  to  the  hours  of  this 
supervision. 

Mr.  Wampler  asks: 

I  want  to  know  if  there  are  many 
schools  who  have  found  objections  to 
Boy  Scouts.  We  have  not  a  troop  but 
hope  to  do  so  next  season,  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  are  any 
objections  from  those  who  have  this 
organization  in  their  schools?  How 
do  you  go  about  it? 

Mr.  Bramlett  remarks: 

In  the  line  I  am  working  I  would 
make  this  suggestion:  That  if  the 
schools  take  up  this  movement  for 
boys  in  their  schools  there  should  be 
a  school  man  in  charge.  I  would  ad- 
vise that  Mr.  Wampler  get  in  touch 
with  his  local  organization. 

Mr.  Derr: 

There  has  been  no  objection  in  the 
Texas  schools  either  to  Boy  Scouts 
or  Girl  Scouts  and  we  have  both.  In 
reference  to  the  second  question,  I 
would  say  that  any  boy  from  twelve 
years  of  age  is  eligible  to  apply  for 
membership  in  the  Scouts.  He  must 
meet  all  requirements  before  he  can 
become  a  Tenderfoot,  one  of  which  is 
to  earn  50  cents.  He  must  receive 
special  instruction  as  to  how  to  tie 


knots.  He  must  learn  the  twelve 
Scout  rules  and  their  meaning,  also 
the  Scout  Code  and  its  meaning,  etc. 

Mr.  Cogle: 

We  have  at  Overbrook  one  troop 
now  and  we  have  had  two  troops. 

Mr.  Palmer: 

There  is  always  some  one  who  has 
to  take  the  joy  out  of  life,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  one  thing,  and  that  is 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  is  O.K.  if 
you  have  the  right  kind  of  a  leader, 
but  it  just  so  happened  we  did  not 
have  the  right  man  or  leader  and  the 
movement  fell  through.  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  recognize  the  Scout  Troop 
and  the  Campfire  Girls  but  be  sure 
you  have  got  the  right  man  or  leader. 

Mr.  Hicks: 

I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer  on 
that  leader  proposition.  We  had  a 
Scout  Troop  and  we  did  have  the  right 
leader,  but  we  could  not  find  the  next 
right  leader  when  our  leader  left  us, 
and  the  troop  just  died. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  Scout 
movement.  We  have  no  Boy  Scouts 
in  our  school  but  the  reason  is  not 
because  we  are  unfavorable  but  be- 
cause there  is  no  leadership. 


LEARNING  THROUGH  ACTIVITIES 

SUPT.  GORDON  HICKS, 
Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind,  Hartford,  Connecticut 


If  I  were  to  give  you  the  discussion 
which  I  had  outlined  on  this  subject, 
it  would  sound  very  much  like  a  few 
of  the  papers  we  have  heard  this 
morning,  so  I  am  going  to  discard 
what  I  had  in  mind  and  talk  on  the 
activities  in  our  school. 

There  are  two  activities  in  our 
school  that  have  not  been  touched  up- 
on and  I  am  going  to  limit  my  re- 
marks to  these  and  hope  that  some 
of  you  will  supply  some  others  from 
your  schools.  We  have  a  farm  in  con- 
nection with  school,  and  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  just  how  many  acres  there 
are  in  that  farm,  I  know  a  good  many 


of  you  would  simply  laugh.  We  had  a 
very  small  acreage  but  we  still  call  it 
a  farm.  As  you  know,  Connecticut  is 
one  of  the  most  entirely  manufactur- 
ing states  in  the  Union,  and  most  of 
our  people  are  interested  in  manufac- 
turing rather  than  in  farming,  but 
it  is  rather  parodoxical  to  have  farm- 
ing whatever  in  such  a  city  as  ours. 

My  predecessor  was  a  pupil  who 
graduated  from  this  school,  and  very 
much  interested  in  farming  and  it  be- 
came an  absolutely  necessary  proposi- 
tion with  us,  especially  for  our  table. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  very 
large  farm  garden  and  it  meant  that 
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the  boys,  particularly,  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  I  estimated  no  cer- 
tain results  but  it  is  altogether  true 
that  the  results  were  surprising,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  some  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  field, 
not  because  we  are  making  farmers, 
but  because  the  boys  and  girls  are 
learning  something  that  will  be  of 
value  for  them  to  know  later  on. 

Just  how  important  this  is  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  kindly  remember 
when  you  stop  to  think  that  many  of 
the  pupils  in  our  school  do  not  have 
a  chance  to  watch  things  grow,  and  in 
fact,  do  not  know  what  vegetables, 
etc.,  look  like.  We  think  this  farm 
garden  is  the  best  of  our  activities 
in  the  school.  Of  course,  there  would 
be  nothing  gained  by  having  a  boy 
learn  to  plant  but  not  have  any  plant- 
ing to  do,  but  with  us,  our  main  crop 
in  the  spring  is  our  potato  crop,  and 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  this  is  man- 
aged. We  tried  having  the  girls  cut 
the  seed  and  I  am  convinced  or  at 
least  becoming  convinced  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  as  practical  as  we  would 
like  to  have  it,  although  it  does  give 
them  practical  experience.  The  boys 
do  it  sometimes  and  sometimes  the 
girls  do  it.  It  is  not  impossible  for  a 
girl  without  sight  to  know  a  seeded 
potato.  The  potato  without  eyes  is 
not  likely  to  produce  much  of  a  crop. 
However,  this  has  been  abandoned, 
and  the  matter  of  planting  potatoes 
is  done  in  this  way. 

We  cut  sticks,  about  14  and  16  in. 
in  length,  and  we  pair  the  boys  up, 
one  who  does  see  with  one  who  does 
not  see.  The  boy  who  does  not  see 
does  the  real  work.  The  fellow  who 
does  see  is  the  beast  of  burden.  The 
boy  who  is  trying  to  plant  the  seeds 
straddles  the  row,  and  so  he  goes 
down  the  row.  It  is  really  a  comical 
looking  performance,  not  at  all  grace- 
ful, but  it  is  very  rapid.  The  farmers 
themselves  in  the  neighborhood  like 
to  watch  the  boys  go  down  the  fields 
in  this  manner.  We  have  quite  a 
good  deal  of  fun  planting  potatoes. 


In  the  fall,  is  when  we  have  our 
interesting  time  on  the  farm.  The 
boys  dig  the  potatoes  and  store  them. 
It  is  really  very  interesting  and 
teaches  the  boys  a  lot  of  valuable 
things  every  day.  The  potatoes  are 
stored  in  the  cellar.  The  hulling  of 
corn  can  be  done  by  the  girls  equally 
as  well.  When  the  corn  has  been 
shocked,  and  is  ready  to  be  husked, 
we  go  down  in  the  fields,  not  only 
the  pupils  but  the  teachers  as  well, 
and  we  cut  down  the  husks,  and  keep 
at  it  until  it  has  been  done,  sometimes 
longer  than  others.  Really  much  of 
the  things  they  learn  are  so  valu- 
able to  them  later  on,  and  of 
course  it  means  a  lot  to  our  girls  and 
the  new  girls  who  come  in  at  that 
season. 

An  absolute  requirement  for  suc- 
cess in  this  endeavor  is  to  have  some- 
body in  the  teaching  force  of  a  school 
who  is  interested  in  it.  We  happen 
to  have  a  man  who  is  very  much  in- 
terested in  it  and  very  co-operative 
and  works  hard  at  it.  He  is  our  phys- 
ical instructor.  Then  to  get  the  best 
results  you  have  to  get  a  farmer  who 
is  in  accordance  with  your  ideas  and 
will  try  to  carry  them  out.  We  have 
a  farmer  who  joined  us  last  fall  and 
I  feel  he  is  very  much  interested.  We 
have  a  man  go  along  with  the  boys 
every  time. 

There  is  one  other  activity  in  our 
school  that  is  a  little  different  as  we 
do  not  have  a  domestic  science  de- 
partment. We  are  doing  the  best  we 
can  without  it  and  hope  after  a  while 
we  can  have  it.  Until  we  do  get  it, 
we  happened  upon  this  scheme  which 
came  from  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  she  is 
the  one  who  has  charge  of  it  and 
works  it  out.  Of  course,  all  of  our 
girls  and  all  of  our  boys  do  the  ordi- 
nary work  that  all  of  us  are  familiar 
with.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  has 
come  from  our  efforts  in  this  line. 
We  select  two  or  three  girls  who  have 
some  sight,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
we  have  them  do  is  to  go  into  the 
sewing  room  and  make    their    uni- 
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forms,  the  style  of  which  has  been 
taken  from  the  department  store  in 
the  city.  We  have  two  or  three  of  the 
girls  every  year  and  they  teach  the 
new  girls  how  to  wait  upon  table. 
They  wait  upon  the  table.  We  have 
had  very  concrete  results  of  this  par- 
ticular study.  One  girl  finally  dropped 
out  as  she  had  an  opportunity  to  se- 
cure a  position  which  she  still  holds 


waiting  upon  table,  and  she  writes 
us  very  often  expressing  her  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Hicks  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing which  she  received.  We  also 
have  a  report  that  the  girl  who  has 
been  doing  this  work  all  year  has 
secured  a  position  in  the  summer  so 
that  our  girl  will  be  there  all  summer, 
primarily  due  to  the  training  we  are 
giving  our  boys  and  girls. 


THE  PLACE   OF  DRAMATICS  IN    THE    CURRICULA   OF    SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Sadie  E.  Brown,  Teacher  of  Advanced  English,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 


In  our  schools  for  the  blind,  with 
their  overcrowded  curricula,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  subject  or  even 
the  continuation  of  one  already  in 
the  course  of  study  brings  up  such 
questions  as  these:  "Has  the  study 
practical  value  for  our  pupils  ?  Will  it 
help,  not  merely  to  add  to  the  sum 
of  facts  which  they  possess,  but  to 
make  it  possible  for  our  blind  boys 
and  girls  to  go  out  into  the  world 
more  like  their  sighted  comrades  and 
so  fit  into  their  respective  commun- 
ities more  acceptably?  In  other 
words,  does  the  subject  carry  over 
into  Life  itself?" 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
a  group  of  pupils  long  enough  to 
know  them  and  to  watch  their  devel- 
opment while  in  school,  have  seen 
such  splendid  results  brought  about 
in  and  through  Dramatics,  that  we 
feel  justified  in  claiming  for  that  sub- 
ject an  important  place  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

At  Overbrook  we  have  had  for 
several  years  a  special  teacher  of 
physical  expression,  declamation,  and 
dramatics.  It  is  our  custom  to  pre- 
sent each  year  in  as  finished  form  as 
possible  one  worth-while  play  for 
which  tickets  are  sold,  or  an  audience 
of  invited  guests  brought  together. 
The  preparation  for  this  play  goes  on 
slowly  during  the  year,  in  order  that 
the  characters  may  be  carefully  stud- 
ied by  those  taking   the     parts.    In 


addition  to  these  long  dramas,  select- 
ed scenes  from  other  plays,  drama- 
tized history  episodes  and  long  nar- 
rative poems,  together  with  short 
sketches,  are  also  given;  usually, 
nowever,  with  rather  hasty  prepara- 
tion, and  without  the  use  of  cos- 
tumes and  properties.  Surprising  ef- 
fectiveness of  action  and  character 
portrayal  is  often  brought  out, 
though,  in  this  kind  of  work  and  hith- 
erto latent  talent  frequently  dis- 
covered. 

That  the  expenditure  of  time,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  longer 
plays,  is  considerable,  we  cannot 
deny.  Classes  must  be  given  up  for 
rehearsals  many  a  time,  and  as  we 
somewhat  grudgingly  put  aside  our 
own  work  to  join  with  others  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  play  a  success,  we 
may  wonder  whether  it  all  pays.  But 
when  we  stop  to  consider  how  much 
our  pupils  gain  through  their  dra- 
matic work  and  how  much  they  real- 
ly enjoy  it,  we  feel  sure  that  it  does 
pay  and  pay  well. 

With  Mrs.  Graves'  help,  I  have 
tried  to  summarize  briefly  in  the  few- 
paragraphs  below  what  we  at  Over- 
brook feel  to  be  some  of  the  greatest 
benefits  which  our  pupils  have  re- 
ceived from  this  study. 

In  the  first  place,  Dramatics  should 
be  one  means  of  placing  our  students 
before  the  public  in  a  favorable  light 
and  in  showing  the  doubting  Thorn- 
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ases  of  that  same  public   that  blind  positions  can  also  be  taught  through 

boys  and    girls    are   far    more    like  this  work  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasi- 

sighted  ones    than    they     had    ever  um. 

dreamed  possible.  I  say  Dramatics  A  second  beneficial  result  comes 
should  do  this,  but  there  is  one  great  from  the  development  of  a  sense  of 
danger  against  which  we  must  guard  distance  and  direction,  which  work  in 
in  our  work.  Much  care  should  be  a  play  always  aids.  Especially  is  this 
taken  not  to  exhibit  our  pupils  be-  true  when  the  dramas  can  be  given 
fore  the  public  in  absurd  costumes  out-of-doors,  with  a  large  stretch  for 
or  in  ludicrous  situations,  which  a  stage.  Overbrook  is  particularly 
would  tend  to  accentuate  rather  than  fortunate  in  having  wide  lawns  and 
to  lessen  the  effect  of  blindness.  No  picturesque  cloister  gardens  which 
play  should  be  presented  in  public  afford  ample  onoortunity  for  just 
which  has  not  been  carefully  cen-  such  work.  Last  year  we  gave  Ram- 
sored  in  this  respect;  for  people  are  ona,  (an  adaptation  of  the  novel  by 
too  ready  to  excuse,  to  pity,  or  even  Helen  Hunt  Jackson),  in  our  cloister 
at  times  to  laugh  at  the  blind.  The  gardens,  with  marked  success.  In 
impression  we  wish  to  leave  is  not  previous  years,  we  have  presented  As 
one  of  blindness — that  is  what  we  You  Like  It,  and  Midsummer  Night's 
would  have  people  forget.  Rather  Dream,  on  the  lawns.  In  these  plays 
would  we  show  how  much  like  sight-  there  were  long  crossings  to  be 
ed  girls  and  boys  our  pupils  can  be.  made,  steps  to  be  taken  up  and  down 

More  than  once,  friends  in  our  aud-  into  the  gardens,  and   stage  proper- 

iences  have  said  of  our  plays,  "I  was  ties  to  be  located    at   some  distance 

so  interested  that  I  forgot  the  actors  from  each  other,  but   I    have  never 

were  blind.    There  was  nothing  about  seen  our  girls  appear  as  free  and  nat- 

their  work  to  suggest  such  a  condi-  ural  in  stage  work  as    they    did  at 

tion."     As  our  dramatic  productions  these  times. 

are  always   well  attended,   they   be-  Much  help  in  learning  correct  phy- 

come  one  of  the  most  effective  means  sical  relations  to  those  about  one  can 

of  showing  the  public  what  our  chil-  also  be  gained    through    dramatics, 

dren  are  capable  of  doing  in  this  re-  Our' pupils  learn  to  look  at    those  to 

spect.  whom  they  are     talking — something 

Now,  as  to  the  results  of  such  which  blind  children  do  not  always 
training  on  the  pupils  themselves,  do — to  gesture  naturally  and  grace- 
One  of  the  most  important  benefits  fully,  and  not  to  stand  awkwardly 
comes  through  the  development  of  with  lowered  head.  I  think  that 
natural  physical  expression.  Visitors  there  is  no  place  where  a  knowledge 
to  our  schools  sometimes  comment  of  correct  physical  positions  can  be 
on  what  seems  to  them  a  lack  of  ex-  so  naturally  taught  as  in  the  rehear- 
pression  and  animation  in  the  facts  sal  or  play. 

of  our  pupils,  and  those  of  us  who  Dramatic  work  also  tends  to  give 
have  helped  to  put  on  a  play  know  timid  pupils  confidence  in  themselves, 
that  it  often  takes  long  hours  be-  I  recall  two  instances  of  this  among 
fore  some  of  our  pupils  learn  to  show  our  older  girls.  Both  were  so  bash- 
what  they  are  feeling  in  their  faces  ful  that  they  could  scarcely  stand  to 
or  through  their  bodies.  Sighted  recite  in  the  classroom.  Their  de- 
children  learn  much  from  imitation,  sire  to  do  what  the  other  girls  were 
but  the  blind  child  must  often  learn  doing  and  our  wish  to  help  them  con- 
by  being  told.  Few  studies  in  our  quer~  an  abnormal  shyness  led  to 
schools  can  so  effectively  correct  a  their  being  chosen  for  important 
difficulty  of  this  kind  as  can  dramat-  parts  in  two  different  plays.  This 
ics.    Proper  head,  hand,  and  standing  proved  just  the  right  treatment  for 
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the  difficulty.  They  became  so  en- 
thusiastic they  forgot  where  they 
were  and  surprised  those  who  had 
not  seen  them  at  rehearsals.  Teach- 
ers spoke  thus:  "We  never  imag- 
ined   that had  it  in  her.    She 

wasn't  the  same  girl  we  have 
known."  Yes,  Dramatics  is  often  a 
revealer  of  hidden  capabilities  and 
a  means  of  drawing  them  out. 

Not  all  of  our  plays  are  given  by 
older  pupils.  For  the  younger  ones 
there  are  the  dramatized  fairy  tale 
and  story  which  help  to  meet  the 
natural  desire  of  all  children  for  play. 
The  presentation  of  these  little  stor- 
ies in  dramatic  form  is  just  pure 
play  for  our  children,  and  they  love 
it.  Especially  is  this  true  when  they 
can  do  much  of  the  preparation  them- 
selves. It  keeps  ftiem  out  of  the  cor- 
ners and  gives  their  busy  little 
minds  something  to  talk  about  and 
plan  for  days  at  a  time. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  helpful  pieces  of 
work  that  our  little  children  have 
ever  attempted  was  a  performance 
of  Cinderella.  The  older  girls  were 
working  hard  on  a  long  play  at  the 
time  and  the  little  ones  decided  not 
to  be  outdone.  Every  teacher  in  the 
school  had  her  hands  full,  so  the 
children  undertook  to  manage  the 
whole  affair  themselves-  They  select- 
ed the  play;  chose  their  own  cast, 
with  possibly  more  wisdom  than  we 
might  have  done,  for  they  knew  then 
classmates  thoroughly,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  rehearsals  all  by 
themselves,  allowing  a  visitor  at  the 
final  rehearsal  only  when  Mrs. 
Graves  was  called  in  to  make  sure 
that  the  play  was  good  enough  to 
charge  admission  for.  The  audience 
agreed  that  it  had  seldom  gained 
more  pleasure  for  the  princely  sum 
of  5c-  The  cruel  stepmother  and  sis- 
ters could  not  have  been  more  cruel, 
the  fairy  godmother  more  delightful, 
or  Cinderella  more  charming  and  un- 
selfish. Even  the  pumpkin  coach 
and  four  were  present,  with  a  dash- 
ing driver  and  prancing  horses.  Those 


children  walked  many  a  step  away 
from  blindness  through  that  play, 
and  we  teachers  saw  possibilities  of 
initiative  and  imagination,  that  the 
regular  class-room  work  might  never 
have  revealed.  Team  work,  another 
essential  if  one  is  to  succeed  in  life, 
was  remarkably  demonstrated  in  the 
preparation  of  this  little  sketch,  and 
the  girls  learned  that  it  was  the 
whole  play  and  not  just  their  own 
part  that  must  be  considered  first  if 
success  were  fo  follow. 

A  play  usually  involves  costumes 
and  a  certain  amount  of  properties 
and  stage  furniture,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  manners,  both  in  our 
own  time  and  in  other  days.  What 
better  way  for  our  boys  and  girls  to 
learn  of  the  elaborate  costumes  of 
Shakespeare's  day  —  the  Lincoln 
green  of  the  foresters  and  the  court 
jester's  motley  and  bells — the  pow- 
der and  patches  of  the  18th  century, 
or  the  fashions  of  a  later  day?  Ram- 
ona  brought  home  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  mantilla,  the  Mexican 
sombrero,  the  garb  of  the  Franciscan 
monk,  and  interesting  Indian  cos- 
tumes and  customs.  The  reading 
and  discussion  in  the  history  and  lit- 
erature classes  have  their  places,  but 
our  children  can  not  profit  by  illustra- 
tions in  a  textbook.  However,  when 
they  have  actually  handled  the  prop- 
erties and  worn  the  costumes,  then 
they  know  better  what  they  are  like 
Because  we  feel  that  every  thing 
that  we  give  our  pupils  must  be  just 
as  accurate  as  we  can  make  it,  we 
always  try  to  use  costumes  that  are 
historically  correct.  Whenever  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  them  so,  we 
carefully  explain  the  inaccuracies,  in 
order  that  no  wrong  impression  may 
be  kept  in  mind.  Pupils  are  taught 
the  right  way  to  wear  a  costume, 
and  how  to  conduct  themselves  nat- 
urally, whether  in  the  Forest  of  Ar- 
den  or  in  the  drawing-room  of  to-dav. 
There  is  inestimable  value  in  such 
training,  for  in  no  other  branch  of 
work  do  our  children  come  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  such  a  variety  of 
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things  that  they  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. Most  enlightening"  have  been 
the  comments  made  by  some  of  our 
young  actors  when  they  were  intro- 
duced to  swords  and  spears,  to  tea- 
cups and  lace  fans,  to  fairy  wings 
and  the  jester's  bauble. 

Mention  of  Ramona  makes  me 
think  of  the  Indian  house  which  our 
Camp  Fire  Girls  made  for  the  Indian 
scenes  of  the  play.  Here  was  a  fine 
opportunity  to  teach  how  the  Red- 
man wove  the  sides  of  his  shelters 
with  the  boughs  of  young  trees.  The 
classes  in  manual  training  have  been 
called  on  many  a  time  to  furnish  the 
simpler  properties  for  the  stage,  and 
there  is  profit  and  practical  value  in 
that. 

Our  English  and  history  classes 
are  much  helped  by  the  Dramatic 
work,  for  often  the  play  is  one  that 
deals  with  some  scene  in  history  or 
like  the  Shakespearean  dramas, 
with  the  most  perfect  portrayals  of 
characters  that  our  English  tongue 
contains,  expressed  in  its  most  beau- 
tiful form.  When  pupils  have  played 
the  part  of  some  great  man  of  his- 
tory oFof  one  of  those  inimitable 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  they  do 
not  go  out  and  promptly  forget.  The 
beauty  of  lines  and  the  force  of  dra- 
matic situations  stay  with  them 
much  longer  than  would  be  possible 


through  just  the  classroom  study. 

The  fact  that  we  ask  our  girls  and 
boys  to  work  out  their  own  interpret- 
ation of  the  characters  they  are  rep- 
resenting has  its  value  too.  It  forces 
pupils  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
study  to  find  the  author's  thought 
concerning  the  people  they  may  be 
impersonating,  and  then  to  fit  them- 
selves into  the  play  as  a  whole,  neith- 
er forcing  their  characters  to  the 
front  too  much  nor  keeping  them  un- 
necessarily in  the  background.  This 
requires  the  exercise  of  judgment 
and  a  sense  of  proportion,  together 
with  an  ability  to  work  with  others 
in  a  unit. 

These  are  some  of  the  beneficial 
results  which  we  have  been  able  to 
notice  in  our  Dramatic  work  at  Over- 
brook.  Doubtless  those  of  you  who 
have  been  working  along  the  same 
line  in  other  schools  can  offer  many 
more  suggestions,  and  Mrs-  Graves 
can  give  you  a  number  of  examples 
of  improvement  in  our  own  pupils 
through  this  course  of  study.  We 
therefore  believe  Dramatics  to  be  one 
of  the  most  all-around  means  of  de- 
velopment and  teaching  that  our 
school  curriculum  affords,  and  we 
recommend  that  other  schools  which 
have  not  already  done  so,  at  least 
try  it  out. 


THE  BORDER-LINE  CHIL  D  AND  HIS  PROBLEMS. 

MISS  SARA  M.  STINCHFIELD 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  So  uth  Hadley,  Massachusetts 

The  literature  in  the  field  of  clini-  Mild  mental  and  physical   anomal- 

cal  psychology  today  abounds  in  ref-  ies,  however,  present    a  much   more 

erences     to    the     mentally-deficient  difficult  problem.    In  the  typical  bor- 

child.    Clinicians  have  found  it  fairly  der-line  case  none  of  the  usual  func- 


easy  to  detect  and  diagnose  such  de- 
fects as  cretinism,  epilepsy,  idiocy, 
imbecility  and  the  like.  Such  cases 
may  be  segregated,    properly  cared 


tions  is  entirely  lacking ;  memory  may 
be  good,  sensory  equipment  unim- 
paired, physical  functions  normal; 
and  yet  we  find  behavior  problems — 


for,  protected  from  unscrupulous  in-  inability  to  profit  by  experience,  emo- 
dividuals  in  society,  and  society  is  it-  tional  handicaps  and  a  certain  "dull- 
self  protected  from  acts  due  to  their  ness"  in  various  phases  of  mental  ac- 
inability  to  adjust  to  conditions  in  tivity,  all  of  which  make  it  impossible 
the  world  at  large.  for  us  to  dispose  of  these  cases  with 
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that  dispatch  and  sureness  which  we 
often  exercise  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals who  show  marked  deviations 
from  what  we  accept  as  standards  of 
normality. 

In  the  case  of  the  "border-line" 
child  it  is  usually  possible  to  show 
that  there  is  a  general  lowering  of  the 
mental  level ;  it  remains  for  us  to  de- 
termine the  cause,  or  the  excuse,  and 
to  judge  as  to  what  particular  train- 
ing, environment,  and  discipline 
should  be  given  the  child  in  question, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  "float"  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world  at  large.  By 
success  we  do  not  refer  to  material 
possessions,  genius,  or  even  the  abil- 
ity to  be  considered  entirely  socially 
adjustable ;  we  are  considering  the  in- 
dividual who  may,  under  supervision, 
be  trusted  to  perform  some  useful 
occupation,  be  partially  or  wholly 
self-supporting,  and  entrusted  with 
some  degree  of  responsibility,  so  that 
he  may  go  out  into  the  world  to  en- 
gage in  its  activities,  rather  than  be 
isolated  or  too  rigidly  supervised  at 
home  or  within  an  institution.  In 
other  words,  the  border-line  child  is 
the  one  who  has  intelligence  enough 
to  live  outside  of  an  institution,  soon- 
er or  later,  under  some  degree  of 
supervision,  and  to  become  partially 
or  wholly  self-supporting.  He  is  to 
be  encouraged  in  acquiring  early  in 
life,  the  necessary  background  and 
special  training  best  fitted  to  his  spe- 
cial needs. 

Handicapped  children  have  only  re- 
cently become  the  object  of  extensive 
legislation.  When,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  Perkins  Law  became  operative  in 
the  State  of  Iowa,  whereby  any  child 
in  the  state  might  be  committed  un- 
der certain  conditions  to  receive  need- 
ed medical  attention,  and  the  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  state  or  local 
board  (when  parents  were  unable  to 
provide  this),  the  State  Hospital  was 
almost  at  once  flooded  with  handi- 
capped children,  deaf  and  blind,  crip- 
pled, those  with  speech  defects  or 
mental  deficiency,  and  it   was  neces- 


sary to  provide  as  soon  as  possible  a 
modern,  up-to-date  children's  hospi- 
tal, to  segregate  the  children  from 
the  adults,  and  to  give  them  the  spe- 
cial attention  and  treatment  which 
their  disabilities  required.  Pediatrics, 
nutrition,  occupational  therapy  for 
crippled  children  and  those  having 
sensory  defects,  social-service  follow- 
up  work  and  district  nursing  leaped 
suddenly  to  a  place  of  primary  im- 
portance in  the  councils  of  the  state 
medical  officers.  (1) 

Gessell,  in  his  book  on  "The  Pre- 
school Child"  (2)  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing as  being  the  most  important 
educational  types  of  handicapped 
children ;  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  crip- 
pled; and  to  these  we  would  add  the 
speech  defective  and  the  child  of  psy- 
chopathic personality.  Gessell  em- 
phasizes frequently  the  importance  of 
the  pre-school  years  and  early  home 
training  in  determining  adult  charac- 
ter, adaptability,  emotional  balance 
and  success.  It  is  very  difficult  for 
the  schools  to  undo  the  work  of  these 
early  years,  when  character  traits 
have  become  strongly  entrenched. 

Perhaps  something  can  be  done 
along  this  line,  when  the  state  is  able 
to  allow  us  a  sufficiently  large  staff  of 
field  workers  to  go  into  the  homes  be- 
fore the  child  comes  to  the  special 
school.  Just  as  we  have  pre-natal 
clinics,  and  pre-school  clinics  for  chil- 
dren in  various  cities,  we  should  have 
pre-school  and  post-natal  clinics  for 
handicapped  children  and  their 
mothers,  in  order  that  educable  chil- 
dren might  be  prepared  for  the  educa- 
tional work  they  are  to  receive  at  the 
expense  of  the  state.  This  would  be 
an  immense  saving  to  the  state,  in  the 
long  run ;  homes  could  be  taught  to  co- 
operate even  before  school  days  in  the 
education  of  the  nervous  child,  in  con- 
trolling the  emotional  life,  personality 
difficulties,  self-control,  self-expres- 
sion, development  of  special  aptitudes 
and  interests,  power  of  concentration, 
memory  and  habit  training,  which 
are  to  become  so  important  in  the  edu- 
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cation  of  the  child  in  the  state  school,  test, — the  measurement  of  speech*, 

This     is    already    being    attempted  and  have  begun  work  with  the  blind 

through  Habit  Clinics  in  Boston  and  boys  and  girls  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 

other  cities,  for  children  in  crowded  tute.  (4). 

sections  of  the  city,  who  are  able  to  * Pub-  by  c-  H-  stoeiting  &  Co.,  Chicago, 

come  to  clinics  for  treatment  (3).  Illinois. 

A  large  number  of  children  in  the  The  tables  marked  I  and  II  indi- 

schools  for  the  blind,  as  in  other  spe-  cate  the  results  of  the  speech  tests 

cial  schools,  have  more  than  one  type  given  at  Mount  Holyoke  College.    On 

of   defect.     Mental   testers   have  in  Table  III  we  have  worked  out  a  simi- 

various  institutions   made  extensive  lar  distribution  table  for  the  blind 

tests  of  the  mentality  of  pupils,  and  pupils  at  Perkins  Institution,  and  you 

have  reported  upon  it.    I  have  been  will  perhaps  be  interested  in  some  of 

specializing  on  a  particular  type  of  our  findings,  to  date. 

DISTRIBUTION  TABLES  FOR  MT.  HOLYOKE  SPEECH  TESTS 

TABLE  I 
Distribution  by  groups  of  entering  classes  of  1922  and  1923: 

Year  1922     Percent  Year  1923  Percent 
Students      of  Class  Students  of  Class 

Group  I. — Required  Freshman  work  in 

speech  correction . 39  18  53  16 

Group  II. — Required  Sophomore  speech 

work  (ineffective  speech)  __„'_ 42  19  80  24 

Group  III. — Excused  from  speech  re- 
quirement (average  group) 75  35  144  42 

Group  IV. — R  ecom  mended  to  elect 
speech  because  of  good  standing  in 
the  tests 60  28  63  18 

Totals 216  100  340         100 

Total  number  of  students  for  both  years  „ 556 

TABLE  II 

Frequency  table  for  students  assigned  to  Group  I  (required  Freshman 
corrective  work)  and  those  assigned  o  Group  II  (required  Sophomore  speech 
classes)  showing  speech  difficulties  for  which  students  are  placed  in  these 
groups. — Total,  133  students. 

Percent 

General  oral  inactivity  and  ineffective  speech 32 

Vocal  difficulties 18 

Oral  inactivity  on  s  and  z  sounds 15 

Poor  articulation 9 

Mixed  (more  than  one  difficulty) 8 

Stuttering  or  hesitation 4 

Foreign  accent 3 

Slow  speech,  or  excessively  rapid  speech  3 

Nervousness  and  poor  speech 2 

Poor  breath  control  in  speech  (audible  breathing) 2 

Lack  of  nasal  resonance 2 

Oral  inactivity  on  s  sounds  only ._     1.6 

Hissed  s  sounds 7 
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Occasional  stuttering 7 

Letter  substitution  and  oral  activity 7 

(Former)  facial  paralysis 7 

Total - - 100 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  TO  DATE  The  primary   purposes   of  speech 

I.  The  most  frequent  causes  of  tests  are  (1)  to  classify  pupils  for 
failure  among  the  college  students  training;  (2)  to  diagnose  speech  dim- 
are  the  provincialisms  and  local  dia-  culties;  and  (3)  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
lects  found  in  New  England  and  the  moYal  of  SP***  handicaps  which  in- 
middle-Atlantic  groups,  the  inverted  terf  ere  with  the  social  adaptation  and 
of  the  middle-west  and  the  quality  of  occupational  success  of  the  prospec- 
the  Southern  Vowels  (i.  e.  from  the  tivfc  wage-earner.  From  an  artistic 
standpoint  of  articulation).  standpoint,  also,  we  believe  that  the 

tt     t   u  4-u  -ur*.  XT  i     i         jo    •  ±u  individual   who    gams    a   reasonable 

II.  In  both  Mt  Holyoke  and  Smith  me              f  self.|xpression,  is  freer, 

College,  we  found  a  high  percentage  h       .       gociall       *       efficient  than 

of  inaccuracies  on  s  and  z  sounds  and  the^individual  with  the  shut-in,  re- 

their  combinations.  (Table  II) .  presged  personality,  based  on  fear  and 

III.  Many  minor  defects  were  dis-  feelings  of  social  inadequacy, 
covered  which  indicated  personality  TT7    ,          ,.                ,.         .        ,      , 
difficulties,     emotional     disturbances  uWe  have  for  some  time>  m  .schoolfs 
and  lack  of  balance.  wh,ere  expression  is  made  an  import- 

TX7      ~     ,,        ,    ,            t          j.  ant  part    of    the    school  curriculum, 

IV     On  the  whole    students  from  iven  judgment  regarding  the  ability 

private  schools  did  better  than  those  of  a       gon  to  «take       t„  in    }        de_ 

from  public  schools,  and  those  who  clamati0ns,    debates,    etc.      We    also 

had  a  little  speech  training  did  better  need  to  make  ft  possible  for  the  larg- 

tnan  those  who  had  not.  er  number  0f  children  who  can  do 

V.  Negligent  lisping  or  oral  mac-  none  of  these  things  well,  at  least  to 
tivity  seems  more  common  than  or-  overcome  social  fear,  wrong  emotional 
ganic  lisping  due  to  some  physical  de-  attitudes,  vocal  difficulties,  personal- 
feet  m  the  mouth  or  the  dental  equip-  ity  disturbances,  lisping,  stuttering, 
ment.  and  so  forth,  so  that  they  may  reach 

VI.  Of  the  nine  students  sent  a  satisfactory  level  of  speech  attain- 
home  at  mid-semester  for  failure  in  ment.  Employers,  more  and  more, 
college  work,  four  were  classified  in  are  demanding  certain  speech  stand- 
the  speech  correction  group.  ards,  certain  social  aptitudes,   man- 

VII.  The  speech  tests  give  us  an  ners>  presence  and  poise.  If  these 
opportunity  for  observing  emotional  things  are  often  lacking  in  a  group 
disturbances,  feelings  of  inferiority,  of  college  men  and  women  of  whom 
peculiarities  of  personality,  nervous  we  have  the  n^ht  to  demand  high 
instability  and  so  on,  which  if  left  un-  standards,  it  must  be  much  more  un- 
corrected may  interfere  materially  Portant  to  do  our  best  to  detect  and 
with  success  in  college  and  afterward.  to  eliminate  these  defects  in  the 
Our  chart  shows  how  much  more  com-  speech  of  children  already  handicap- 
mon  these  mental  difficulties  are  than  Pe(*- 

physical  defects.  The  latter  have  been  The  tests  at  Perkins,  as  a  typical 
provided  for,  for  many  years  by  the  school  for  the  blind,  indicate  some  in- 
corrective  work  of  the  physical  edu-  teresting  results,  shown  on  Table  III., 
cation  department.  We  hope  to  do  an  which  you  may  wish  to  compare  with 
equally  effective  job  with  the  mental  the  Mount  Holyoke  group, 
peculiarities. 
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TABLE  III 
DISTRIBUTION  TABLE  SHOWING  RESULTS  OF  SPEECH  TESTS 
(Perkins'  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.) 

Upper  Kinder-  Lower 

School  garten  School 

Girls  Boys    Girls     Boys     Girls     Boys      Total 

Cases 


Vocal  defect  (harsh)  2 

Vocal  defect  (hoarse) 1 

Stutter;  hesitation  1 

Extremely  poor  articulation 

Letter  substitution,  with  or  without  lisp  2 

Nasality 3 

Oral  inactivity  and  letter  substitution....  1 

Jaw  tension 3 

Mild  oral  inactivity 11 

Foreign  accent  . _ 

Oral  inactivity  and  lisp 9 

Deafness  with  oral  inactivity 1 

Lateral  lisp  

Breath  quality  and  voice  quality 

Emotional  uncontrol  

D.  P.  quality  of  voice.. 

Negatively  suggestable 1 

Monotony;  repressed,  subdued  tones 

Introvert ;  shut-in  type  (markedly  so) ....  1 
Paraphasia 


1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
2 
9 
1 
3 
1 


2 
4 


3 

"8 


3 
3 

"io 

~1 

"1 

2 
1 


3 
2 

8 
1 

19 
3 
5 
5 

48 
2 

15 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Totals  with  defects- 
Total  number  tested. 


.36       23       16       17 
.220  boys  and  girls. 


21       11       124 


No. 

tested. 

Boys  105 

Girls 115 

Total  ..220 


No.  with 
speech 
defects. 

51 

73 

124 


Percent 

with 
speech 
defects. 

23 
33 
56 


(In  the  elementary  schools  and  col- 
leges we  find  only  about  18%.) 

Of  the  124  speech  defectives,  51 
cases  or  23%  were  boys  and  73  cases 
or  33%  were  girls. 

Significant  tendencies : 

I.     Large  number  of  letter  substi- 


tution cases   (19  or  8%.)     Common- 
est among  kindergarten  boys. 

II.  Mild  oral  inactivity  or  ineffec- 
tive speech  (48  or  21%.)  Common- 
est among  upper  and  lower  school 
girls. 

III.  Oral  inactivity  and  lisping  (15 
or  6%.) 

IV.  Stutter  or  hesitant  speech; 
broken  rhythm,  etc.  (8  or  3%.)  More 
common  among  boys  in  the  upper 
school. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS    AND  OBSERVATIONS  TO  DATE 


I.  Out  of  220  children  examined  at 
the  Perkins'  Institution,  124  or  56% 
were  classified  as  having  one  or  more 
remediable  types  of  speech  difficulty, 
ranging  from  mild  oral  inactivity 
(lax,  ineffective  speech),  to  the  more 
serious  forms  like  stuttering.     This 


is  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
that  found  for  any  other  group  test- 
ed. At  Madison,  Wisconsin,  after 
testing  all  the  children  in  eight 
grades,  one  grade  in  each  of  eight 
different  schools,  we  found  19%  of 
the  children  in  need  of  training,  and 
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in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  group 
tested,  18%  were  in  need  of  such 
training.  At  Mount  Holyoke  it  was 
18%  for  the  year  1922,  and  16%  for 
1923.  At  Smith  College  for  the  fall 
of  1923,  19%  of  the  entering  fresh- 
men were  required  to  take  speech 
clinic  work. 

II.  On  the  physical  side,  there 
seems  to  be  a  lowering  of  "psycho- 
logical tension,"  which  is  apparent  in 
many  of  the  blind  children.  This  is 
often  evident  in  posture,  signs  of  ner- 
vousness, depression,  lack  of  respon- 
siveness in  facial  expression,  immo- 
bility of  countenance,  except  when 
animated  by  excitement;  there  is  a 
lack  of  spontaneity  and  animation  of 
the  features,  habitually,  which  is  of- 
ten accompanied  by  lack  of  animation 
and  vitality  in  the  voice. 

III.  The  number  of  rough,  or 
harsh  voices,  seems  greater  than  in 
the  public  schools.  Whether  or  not 
there  may  be  a  dementia-praecox 
factor  in  the  personality  of  some  of 
the  individuals  showing  characteristic 
vocal  peculiarities,  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  determine.  From  the  stand- 
point of  mental  hygiene,  the  chief 
dangers  for  the  blind  seem  to  be  in 
the  development  of  peculiarities  of 
personality  as  indicated  in  withdraw- 
al from  group  activities,  insomnia,  de- 
pression, hysteria,  marked  weakness 
of  will,  flabby  musculature  and  low 
muscle  tone,  loss  of  memory,  preval- 
ence of  images  of  an  hallucinatory 
character,  inability  to  adjust  to  fam- 
ily and  school  life. 

IV.  Nervousness,  among  girls  at 
Perkins,  was  for  more  marked  than 
among  the  grade  school  girls  tested, 
at  least  during  the  period  of  the  test. 
The  desire  to  excell  also  was  greater 
among  the  girls  than  among  the  boys, 
here  and  in  the  public  schools. 

V.  In  Grade  VI.  the  Starch  Silent 
Reading  Test  for  that  grade  was 
found  to  be  too  difficult,  the  rate  be- 
coming exceedingly  slow.  In  other 
grades  the  Braille  form  of  the  stand- 
ardized Starch  Silent  Reading  Tests 


for  grades,  was  used  successfully. 

VI.  The  older  children  in  the 
school  tested  better  than  those  who 
have  attended  for  a  shorter  period, 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  schools. 
In  spontaneous  speech  this  was  es- 
pecially noticeable,  indicating  that 
those  who  have  been  here  longer, 
have  made  a  social  gain  from  their 
contacts  with  other  children,  which  is 
manifest  in  social  effectiveness,  due 
to  the  stimulus  received  from  the 
group. 

Most  of  us  improve  with  practice. 
Witness  the  reputation  of  the  South- 
erner for  social  graces ;  the  "blarney" 
of  the  Irish  folk;  the  "repression"  of 
the  New  England  farmer;  the  ' 'shut- 
in"  personality  of  people  much  alone. 
There  is  probably  a  danger  that  the 
blind  boy  or  girl  may  be  thrown  too 
much  upon  himself  in  the  home  en- 
vironment, and  that  the  feelings  of 
inadequacy  which  assail  us  all,  are  in 
the  blind  child  given  a  more  fertile 
soil  for  development.  The  school 
should  go  out  of  its  way  to  counteract 
these  tendencies,  while  it  has  the 
child  during  the  formative  period.  We 
may  thus  prevent  serious  psychopath- 
ic reactions  in  adult  life  by  stressing 
the  social  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments, group  activities,  self-expres- 
sion, optimism  and  the  like,  which 
will  give  a  strong,  positive  philosophy 
of  life  to  bear  one  up  in  times  of 
stress  and  strain,  depression,  reverses 
and  the  like.  Handicapped  children, 
when  in  groups,  have  a  better  chance 
than  when  they  are  the  "unusual" 
children  in  a  neighborhood  of  active 
youngsters. 

VII.  Expression  classes  do  much 
for  children  who  have  no  speech 
handicaps,  and  aid  in  disposing  of  mi- 
nor speech  difficulties.  But  the  more 
marked  difficulties  such  as  lisping, 
stuttering,  vocal  defects,  high-pitched 
strident  voices,  like  any  musical  in- 
strument out  of  tune,  need  expert 
diagnosis  and  a  different  method  of 
treatment.  Such  work  to  be  success- 
ful  needs   to    be   largely   individual 
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rather  than  in  groups ;  fifteen  minutes 
with  a  speech  defective  will  do  more, 
daily,  than  hours  in  group  work. 
Conferences  must  be  given,  to  remove 
the  "psychic  scars"  which  have  been 
long  in  crystallizing.  The  longer  a 
defect  is  allowed  to  persist,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  replace  poor  speech 
habits  by  good  ones.  Mental  hygiene 
must  be  a  part  of  any  successful  ef- 
fort to  overcome  speech  handicaps. 

VIII.  A  study  of  the  pupils  at 
Perkins  Institution,  in  which  speech 
defects  and  intelligence  are  both  taken 
into  account,  shows  that  in  practically 
every  group,  those  with  speech  de- 
fects have  a  lower  average  intelli- 
gence than  those  without  speech  de- 
fects, this  difference  amounting  to  as 
much  as  fifteen  points,  among  the 
sixth  grade  girls.  Since  the  speech 
cases  show  an  average  intelligence  of 
87,  while  those  without  speech  dif- 
ficulties show  an  average  I.Q.  of  102, 
it  is  evident  that  the  more  intelli- 
gent  students    apparently   overcome 


such  defects  as  lisping,  stuttering, 
slovenly  speech,  poor,  inadequate 
voices  and  emotional  handicaps,  early 
in  life. 

Among  those  who  still  have  speech 
handicaps  when  they  enter  college,  we 
find  an  unusual  number  of  low-grade 
students.  For  instance,  among  the 
nine  students  dismissed  from  Mount 
Holyoke  at  the  middle  of  the  year  be- 
cause of  poor  standing,  four  or  44% 
were  in  speech  correction  groups.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  when  some  forty 
students  from  all  classes  were  sent  in 
for  mental  tests,  because  of  low  stand- 
ing, we  found  that  20%  of  these 
students  had  already  been  placed  in 
speech  correction  groups  in  college. 
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(3)  Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hy, 
giene,  Boston,  Mass.  Mental  Hygiene  Prim- 
er. 

(4)  Formulation  and  Standardidzation  of 
Speech  Testing  Material.  Stinchfield,  Psycho- 
logical Monograph  Series,  March,  1924. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  FOUND  AT  ION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind  con- 
vened at  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
Watertown,  Mass.,  on  June  26th, 
1924,  in  conjunction  with  the  Biennial 
Meeting  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  and  a  Trustee 
of  the  Foundation.  In  the  absence  of 
President  M.  C.  Migel,  Mr.  H.  R.  Lati- 
mer, Executive  Secretary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  a  Trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion, was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
meeting.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes  acted 
as  secretary  pro  tern. 

Mr.  Burritt  gave  a  general  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Foundation, 


especially  mentioning  the  develop- 
ment of  Helen  Keller  meetings, 
and  the  grant  which  the  Foundation 
had  received  from  the  Laura  Spelman 
Rockefeller  Memorial. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Information  and  Pub- 
licity, then  gave  his  report  of  the 
work  of  that  department,  which  re- 
port was  accepted;  after  which  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director  of  Bureau 
of  Research,  presented  a  report  of  the 
work  of  his  Bureau,  which  report  was 
also  accepted. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Herbert  H. 
White,  the  Treasurer's  Report  was 
presented  by  Miss  Florence  McKay. 
This  report,  covering  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Foundation  as  of 
June  1,  1924,  was  accepted  and  order- 
ed filed  with  the  records  of  the  Foun- 
dation. 
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The  election  of  Trustees  was  then 
taken  up.  The  Chairman  stated  the 
plan  under  the  Charter  and  By-Laws, 
by  which  the  nominations  of  the 
Trustees  representing  the  respective 
groups  of  workers  for  the  blind  are 
previously  received  by  mail  and  re- 
ported at  this  time.     Also  that  the 


recommendations  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  for  Trustees  other  than 
those  representing  the  groups  of 
workers,  were  to  be  presented. 

In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees  representing  the  following 
groups  of  workers,  were  re-elected: 


Group 
1.       Trustees,  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind. 

3.  Librarians  and  others  officially 
engaged  in  Libraries  and  Li- 
brary departments  for  the  blind. 

5.  Officers  and  agents  in  work  for 
prevention  of  blindness  and  con- 
servation of  vision. 

6.  State  Commissions  and  members 
of  Boards  of  Directors  and  Exe- 
cutive Officers  of  Associations 
doing  state-wide  work,  etc. 

7.  Directors  and  Superintendents, 
workshops  and  industrial  homes 
for  the  blind. 

8.  Officers  of  Associations  and 
Clubs  for  the  blind;  city-wide 
and  special  work,  etc. 

9.  Placement  agencies,  Field  Offi- 
cers, Heads  of  Departments, 
Home  Teachers,  Social  Workers, 
etc. 

10.  Agencies  doing  charitable  work 
for  the  blind  and  partially  blind, 
relief  agents,  etc. 


Representative  Re-elected 

Olin  H.  Burritt, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Fellowes  Morgan, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


M.  C.  Migel, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  H.  White, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Miss  Prudence  Sherwin, 
Willoughby,  Ohio. 


Mrs.  Mabel  Knowles  Gage, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Latimer, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


In  regular  order  the  following 
Trustees-at-large  were  re-elected: 

Edward  M.  Chamberlain,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Charles  W.  Lindsay,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

Felix  M.  Warburg,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock,  Chicago, 
111. 

William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

In  regular  order  the  following  new 


Trustees,  representing  the  following 
groups  of  workers,  were  re-elected : 

Group 

2.  Supervisors  and  teachers  of 
classes  for  the  blind  and  the  par- 
tially blind,  in  schools  for  the 
seeing. 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supt.,  Dept.  for  the 
Blind,  Board  of  Education, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4.  Technical  heads  of  embossing 
plants  and  departments,  and 
commissions  on  uniform  type. 
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Representative  Elected  There  was  a  general  discussion  of 

E.    E.    Bramlette,    Sec'y-    and  Supt.,  the  work  and  interests  of  the  Founda- 

American  Printing  House  for  the  tion,  after    which,    on    motion  duly 

Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.  seconded  and  carried,  the  Chairman 

In  regular  order  the  following  new  declared  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1924 

Trustees-at-large,  chosen  by  the  Exe-  regularly  adjourned. 

cutive  Committee,  were  elected :  jj  j^  LATIMER 

Miss  Mary  V.  Hun,  Vice  Chairman,  Chairman 

N.  Y.  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  _                                    ' 

Albany,  N.  Y.  CHARLES  B.  HAYES, 

Charles  W.  Brown,  President,  Pitts-  Secretary  pro  tern, 
burgh   Plate   Glass   Co.,   Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  AMERICAN 
FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

R.  B.  Irwin,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,   New  York  City 

DIVISION  OF  WORK  to  defray  the  cost  of  printing  a  Braille 

The  staff  of  the  American  Founda-  book-    Just  what  sha11  we  select?" 

tion  for  the  Blind  is  so  small,  and  the  to  "Will  you  kindly  advise  us  how  the 

possible  lines  of  activity  are  so  large,  Government  can  most  wisely  expend 

that  it  has  been  necessary  to   select  $60,000  in  the  publication   of  books 

our  tasks  with  reference  to  their  ur-  for    the    blinded    veterans  ?"— from 

gency  and  to  our  capacity  to  handle  "How  many  hours  a  day  should  a  paid 

them,   rather  than  with   a   view   to  Braille  transcriber  be    expected    to 

their  logical  and  ultimate  importance,  work  ?"  to  a  request  from  a  Typewrit- 

The  same  considerations  have  influ-  er  company  asking  us  to  work  out  a 

enced  in  some  measure  the  division  of  revision  of  the  Braille  system  so  as  to 

work  between  the   Director    of   Re-  eliminate  all  such  two-cell  characters 

search  and  the  Director  of  Informa-  as  numerals  and  capital  letters, 

tion  and  Publicity.    The  division  of  All  of  these  are  important    ques- 

labor  between  Mr.  Hayes  and  me  has  tions  which  the    American    Founda- 

been  determined  more  by  our   train-  tion  for  the  Blind  should  answer,  but 

ing,  previous  experience,  and  personal  they  require  time  which  it  is  difficult 

fitness  for  the  undertaking,  than  by  to  account   for   satisfactorily  in    an 

the  department  titles  which  we  bear.  Annual  Report. 

For  this  reason,  questions  relating  I  have  decided  to  illustrate  the  la- 
to  forms  of  legislation,  to  education,  bors  of  our  department  this  year  by 
to  the  technical  aspects  of  Braille  sketching  three  pieces  of  work  which 
publishing,  and  the  like,  have  been  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Re-  Director  of  Research, 
search.  Let  me  say  here  in  passing,  First:  At  the  time  of  our  last  an- 
that  the  "information  bureau"  aspect  nual  meeting,  the  Research  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  was  in  the  midst  of  the  task  of  ar- 
Blind  has  at  times  almost  swamped  ranging  for  the  publication  of  a  con- 
our  organization.  Our  letters  of  in-  siderable  collection  of  Braille  books 
quiry  range  from,  "Where  is  the  best  for  the  blinded  veterans.  The  books 
place  to  buy  Braille  paper?"  to  "Will  were  finally  selected,  the  contracts  let, 
you  outline  a  ten-year  program  for  and  some  of  the  books  are  now  in 
our  State  Commission  ?"— from  "We  circulation.  The  rest  are  being  rush- 
have  just  received  a  $25  contribution  ed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
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ble,  by  the  American  Printing  House  tate  the  publication  of  Clear    Type 
for  the  Blind.    As   such    books    are  books.         Special      acknowledgment 
printed,  they  are  deposited  for  circu-  should  here  be  made  to  the   Perkins 
lation  in  six  libraries :  Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  assisting 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  jn  this  work  by  establishing  one   of 
D.  C.  these    revolving    funds.     Particular 
New  York  Public  Library.  Care  is  exercised,  however,  so  to  ad- 
Cincmnati  Public  Library.  minister  such  revolving  funds   as  to 
Chicago  Public  Library.  keep  this  form  of   publishing    on    a 
State  Library,  Austin,  Texas.  strictly    self-supporting    basis,    and 
California    State    Library,    Sacra-  not  to  make  these  revolving  funds  a 
rciento.  sort  of  disguised  subsidy,  as  would  be 
The  Government  has  placed  no  re-  the  case    if  the   funds    revolved    so 
striction  upon  the  circulation  of  these  slowly  that  there  was  danger  of  their 
books,  except  the    requirement   that  being  dissipated, 
veterans   shall  always   have  prefer-  So  far  as  your  Director  of  Research 
ence  over  civilians,  when  requests  to  knows,  this  joint  action  among  pub- 
borrow  such  books  are  made.    Addi-  \[c  school  systems,  in  the  printing  of 
tional  copies  of    these    publications  Clear  Type  books,  is  the  only  instance 
may  be  purchased  from  the  American  0f  financial  cooperation  on  a  nation- 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  by  any  wide  scale  among  boards  of  education, 
library  wishing  to  secure   them   for  There    were  published    last    year 
civilian  readers.  about  4,000  pages  or  twenty  volumes 
Second:    Clear  Type  Printing.  One  0f  Clear  Type  literature.    This  is  the 
of  the  objects  of  the  American  Foun-  largest  single  year's  production  in  the 
dation  for  the  Blind,  as  set  forth  in  history  of  this  form  of  publishing, 
its  By-Laws,  is  to  further  the  produc-  Third.     Reducing  Cost  of  Braille 
tion  of  Clear  Type  books.    At  a  meet-  Books>    Braille  publishing  is  at  pres- 
mg  of  the  Executive   Committee   of  ent  forming  such  an  important  activ- 
the   American  Foundation    for    the  it    in  the  work  f or  the  Blind  that  the 
Blind,  held  in  February  1923,  it  was  Director  of  Research  of   the  Ameri- 
voted  to  permit  the  Director  of  Re-  can  Foundati0n  for  the  Blind  decided 
search  to  continue  his  work  of  editing  a  f  ew  months         that  no  more  vaJu_ 
and  managing  the  printing  of  Clear  able  contribution  could   be  made   by 
Type  books.    This  was  a  responsibil-  his  department  just  now  than  to  dis- 
ity  which  he  had  discharged  since  the  cover             of  reducing  the   cost  of 
beginning    of    such     publishing    ten  tMs  f orm  of  publishing.    In  order  to 
years  ago.  make  immediately   available   all   the 
Inasmuch  as  the  printing  of  Clear  knowledge  possessed  in  this  country 
Type  books  can  be  made  self-support-  upon  the  subject   of   Braille   embos- 
ing,  through  the  cooperation  of  school  sing,  and  also  in  order  to  insure  that 
systems  most  interested,    it  seemed  the  results   of  the   study  would   be 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  American  practicable,  it  was   decided   to   work 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  not  to  dis-  through  a    committee    representing 
turb  this    cooperative   effort   among  main  Braille  publishing  interests   in 
school   boards,  by    subsidizing    this  the  United  States,  placing  at  the  dis- 
f  orm  of  publishing  out  of  philanthrop-  p0Sal  of  this  committee  such  techni- 
ic  funds.  cal  service  as  the  Research   Depart- 
In  a  few   instances,   however,    ar-  ment  could  muster.    In  order  that  the 
rangements  have  been  made  with  cer-  committee  might  have   reliable  data 
tain  organizations  and  individuals,  to  upon  which  to  base  a  judgment,  the 
establish  small  revolving  funds  which  American  Foundation  has   employed 
serve  as  capital  with  which  to  facili-  Mrs.  Leila  H.  Heyn,   a  trained  psy- 
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chologist,  to  conduct  a  series  of  care- 
ful tests  with  a  considerable  number 
of  child  and  adult  readers.  This  study 
is  going  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  committee  is  very  hope- 
ful of  being  able  to  report  in  the  near 
future  some  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions which  it  is  believed  will  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  Braille  publish- 
ing in  this  country. 


The  Research  Department  has  a 
number  of  projects  under  contempla- 
tion for  the  coming  year.  Foremost 
among  these  are,  first:  the  continu- 
ance of  the  effort  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  reducing  the  bulk  and  the 
cost  of  production  of  Braille  books; 
and,  second :  the  study  of  the  methods 
employed  in  teaching  blind  children. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
employ  the  services  of  a  trained  edu- 
cational psychologist  to  undertake  the 
study  of  methods. 


The  Foundation,  however,  is  de- 
pendent in  this  task  as  in  others,  on 
the  assistance  of  those  most  inter- 
ested. The  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  has  been  asked  to  appoint  a 
special  Advisory  Committee  to  ai3  in 
this  study,  and  we  have  been  assured 
that  superintendents  and  teachers  in 
Schools  for  the  Blind  will  extend  to 
us  their  heartiest  cooperation.  With 
this  help,  we  should  be  able  to  work 
out  methods  which  will  materially  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  in- 
struction staffs  of  our  Schools. 

The  Director  of  Research  cannot 
conclude  this  report  without  express- 
ing to  superintendents  of  Schools  for 
the  Blind,  and  to  other  workers  for 
the  Blind,  his  appreciation  of  the 
careful  and  prompt  attention  which 
his  letters  of  inquiry  and  question- 
naires have  received. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  AND  PUBLICITY 

CHARLES  B.  HAYES, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City- 


Early  in  July,  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Mr.  J.  J.  Childs  and  Mr. 
Paul  Donehoo  of  the  Fulton  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Georgia, 
the  Foundation  sent  me  as  a  repre- 
sentative to  appear  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
urge  the  consideration  of  the  benefits 
to  be  attained  by  the  successful  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Georgia  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  There  are  approximately 
2,000  blind  people  in  Georgia  and  we 
presented  a  strong  argument  in  their 
behalf. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Iowa  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind,  I  gave 
an  address  on  'What  Other  States 
Are  Doing  for  the  Blind"  before  the 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Vocational  Board  of  Re- 
habilitation,  the   State  Superintend- 


ent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  and  other  interested  persons. 
The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Capitol 
in  October  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  The  laws  creat- 
ing commissions  in  other  states  were 
discussed  and  a  tentative  state  pro- 
gram outlined. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  received  by  the  Foundation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  of  Iowa : 

"On  behalf  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Iowa  College  for  the 
Blind,  and  the  Friends  of  the  Blind, 
I  want  to  thank  the  Foundation  for 
its  assistance.  We  appreciate  what 
the  Foundation  has  done  and  its  offer 
to  help  us  in  the  future. 

We  enjoyed  the  address  of  your 
representative  and  several  persons 
have  spoken  to  me  in  praise   of  the 
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program.  I  assure  you  that  the 
Foundation  has  created  much  interest 
in  the  subject." 

The  local  workshop  known  as  the 
Industrial  Society  for  the  Blind 
whose  principal  industry  is  rug  weav- 
ing is  backed  by  the  Co-operative 
Club  and  is  eager  to  secure  help  to 
launch  a  campaign  to  arouse  local  in- 
terest and  patronage.  There  is  a 
service  which  the  Foundation  can 
render  the  State  of  Iowa  apart  from 
the  problem  of  establishing  a  state 
commission. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh's  Ed- 
ucational Campaign  for  the  Blind  was 
launched,  December  10th  to  15th,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  object  of  the  week  was  to  ed- 
ucate the  public;  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh  in 
its  sightless  people.  To  this  end 
phases  of  educational  work  for  the 
young  blind  and  the  skill  of  the  adult 
blind  were  demonstrated  in  the  Wa- 
bash building.  Tables  lined  the  room 
for  the  sale  of  articles,  while  in  the 
center  of  the  room  interested  specta- 
tors watched  these  articles  taking 
shape  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workers. 
Exhibitions  of  folk-dancing  and  pyr- 
amid gymnastics  were  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  and  the  school 
chorus  of  eighty  voices  gave  several 
interesting  programs. 

Mrs.  William  Frew  of  Pittsburgh 
was  General  Chairman  of  the  Week. 
Each  church  denomination  of  the 
city  was  assigned  a  day  or  an  eve- 
ning on  which  to  take  charge  of  the 
program  and  act  as  hostess  for  the 
tea-room.  On  Thursday  evening  the 
Men's  Clubs  of  the  city  directed  the 
activities ;  on  Saturday  afternoon  the 
Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  was  in 
charge ;  and  on  Saturday  evening  the 


Junior  League  held  a  dance.  Lectures 
were  given  daily. 

As  a  result  of  the  intelligent  under- 
standing and  interest  aroused  in  the 
fifteen  thousand  spectators  who  at- 
tended the  Week,  greater  contacts 
have  been  made  possible  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  a  larger  field  created  for 
the  sale  of  its  products.  This  will 
tend  to  widen  the  field  for  graduates 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind  and  the  adult  blind  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  when  they  seek  employment  in 
direct  competition  with  the  sighted. 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  to  the 
Foundation. 

"At  a  well-attended  meeting  this 
morning,  I  was  instructed  to  convey 
to  the  Foundation  the  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind  for  the  excel- 
lent service  rendered  the  cause  of  the 
blind  in  Western  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Foundation's  guidance  in  our  Pitts- 
burgh's first  "Week  for  the  Blind." 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  written  by  Mrs.  William  Frew 
who  was  General  Chairman  of  the 
Week. 

"The  Executive  Committee  of 
Pittsburgh's  Week  for  the  Blind  has 
requested  me  to  express  to  you  their 
deep  appreciation  for  the  value  of 
your  National  Organization  to  our 
local  organization. 

During  these  six  days  over  fifteen 
thousand  people  visited  the  exhibition 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  a  financial  campaign,  we  made 
$4000.00  in  the  sale  of  articles  made 
by  the  blind,  and  in  our  tea  room. 
The  actual  work  demonstrated  by  the 
blind  themselves  proved  of  the  great- 
est interest,  and  we  feel,  has  created 
an  educational  propaganda  for  the 
blind  which  cannot  be  estimated. 
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Hoping  that  we  may  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Foundation's  help  in  the 
future,  and  with  the  assurance  of  our 
interest  in  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  I  am,  Yours  sincerely, 
Margaretta  P.  Frew,"  General  Chair- 
man. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  a  Three 
Day's  Educational  Campaign  was 
conducted  from  February  12th  to 
14th,  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 

As  the  Commission  was  organized 
less  than  two  years  ago  the  objective 
of  the  campaign  was  to  bring  its  work 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond and  to  convince  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing the  state  appropriation. 

An  exhibition,  representing  four- 
teen different  industries  of  the  blind 
was  opened  to  the  public.  Of  great 
interest  was  the  striking  demonstra- 
tion by  the  workers  themselves  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  articles  on  sale. 

Mrs.  E.  Lee  Trinkle,  the  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  Virginia  was  Chairman 
of  the  campaign.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  Helen  Keller  and  her 
teacher  and  companion,  Mrs.  Anne 
Sullivan  Macy,  addressed  the  joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  mak- 
ing an  appeal  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  to  the  Commission.  In 
a  moving  speech  Miss  Keller  empha- 
sized that  the  Commission  ought  not 
to  be  consolidated  with  any  other 
state  department;  that  it  should  be 
an  independent  agency  to  accomplish 
its  greatest  work. 

Miss  Keller  and  Mrs.  Macy  brought 
the  campaign  to  a  close  in  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  Governor  Trinkle 
gave  the  address  of  welcome.  The 
capacity  audience  was  vastly  moved 
by  the  occasion.  The  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  is  bound  to 
profit  by  the  comprehension  aroused 


in  the  people  of  Virginia  by  this  cam- 
paign. 

The  following  letters  were  received 
from  Virginia  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 

Governor's  Office, 

Richmond. 

February  22,  1924. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York  City. 

My  dear  Mr.  Migel: 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  Rich- 
mond's Three  Days'  Educational 
Campaign  for  the  Blind.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  Miss  Keller. 
This  meeting  in  Richmond  I  am  sure 
has  done  wonderful  good  and  has 
centered  the  attention  of  our  people 
on  what  can  be  done  to  help  these 
most  unfortunate  people.  I  believe 
the  meeting  will  bring  splendid  re- 
sults. Everyone  enjoyed  meeting 
Miss  Keller,  and  the  program  that 
was  put  on  the  night  she  was  here 
was  splendid.  The  auditorium  was 
packed  to  its  standing  capacity. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  that  the  Foundation  has  rend- 
ered valuable  assistance  and  was  a 
real  inspiration  to  the  local  work. 

With  my  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  LEE  TRINKLE, 

Governor  of  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 

1228  East  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia, 
March  8,  1924. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel : 

In  behalf  of  the  Virginia  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind  we  wish  to  express 
our  sincere  gratitude  for  the  services 
rendered  by  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind.  With  such  an  or- 
ganization as  this,  giving  nation-wide 
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service  to  the  various  commissions 
and  associations,  the  cause  will  ad- 
vance rapidly. 

Our  recent  campaign  was  a  most 
creditable  success  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  American  Foundation  we 
could  not  have  made  the  mark,  or 
created  the  sensation  we  did  with- 
out the  services  of  Helen  Keller.  For 
her  appearance  here  we  are  deeply 
indebted  to  the  American  Foundation 
who  arranged  for  her  coming.  Miss 
Keller's  appearance  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  had  a  most  thrilling  and 
desired  effect  upon  the  General  As- 
sembly and  helped  to  give  the  Legis- 
lature a  better  understanding  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  Virginia 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind 
assistance,  we  remain, 

Cordially  yours, 
Herbert  J.  Taylor,  Chairman, 
W.  B.  Hopkins,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

THE  VIRGINIA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Inc. 
1228  East  Broad  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel : 

As  spokesman  for  the  blind  and 
their  friends  throughout  the  State, 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  deems  it  a  privilege  to 
make  known  to  the  Foundation  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  your  recent  con- 
tribution to  our  cause  in  the  "Old 
Dominion." 

The  Educational  Campaign  for  the 
Blind  conducted  in  Richmond  on  Feb- 
ruary 12, 13, 14,  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  was  the  first  campaign  of 
its  kind  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
South.  Without  detailing  in  minutia 
the  happy  results  of  that  campaign, 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  no  other 
way,  by  no  other  means,  could  we 
have  aroused  such  interest   and   en- 


thusiastic confidence  as  our  cause  now 
commands  from  the  Richmond  people 
and  from  the  general  public  of  the 
State. 

As  to  what  the  blind  of  Virginia 
owe  the  Foundation  for  its  collabora- 
tion with  our  Commission  in  its  cam- 
paign, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
without  it,  success  would  have  been 
virtually  impossible.  Here  in  Virginia 
we  are  comparatively  "new  in  the 
game,"  and  the  Foundation  has 
taught  us  many  things  for  which  our 
blind  will  have  cause  to  feel  grateful. 

Helen  Keller  "speaks  for  herself"; 
when  we  think  of  the  inspiration  she 
brought  to  our  sighted  public  and  in 
particular  to  the  State  Legislature, 
the  Foundation  "scores"  again,  for 
we  recognize  that  the  coming  of  Miss 
Keller  could  hardly  have  been  realized 
without  the  help  of  the  Foundation. 

In  conclusion  the  most  we  can  wish 
is,  that  the  Foundation  may  do  as 
well  in  all  its  undertakings  as  it  did 
for  us. 

Cordially  yours, 
L.  L.  Watts,  President, 
J.  B.  Cunningham,  Secretary. 

Following  the  Three  Day  Educa- 
tional Campaign  conducted  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  school  for  blind  white 
children  of  Virginia  to  be  known  as 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Blind. 

$42,000  was  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  a  certain  tract  of  land 
near  Charlottesville,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 187  acres. 

The  school  is  to  be  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  board  of  visitors  con- 
sisting of  five  members  (one  of  whom 
shall  be  blind)  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

At  the  request  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  a  Week  for  the 
Blind,  May  12th  to  17th,  inclusive, 
was  conducted  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  in  behalf  of  the  New 
Jersey   State   Commission    for    the 
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Blind,  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Jersey  City,  and  the  local  work 
in  general.  It  was  educational  in  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  exhibitions  of  oc- 
cupations and  arts  in  which  the  blind 
are  successful ;  featuring  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness;  demonstrating  the 
work  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  and 
low  vision  classes  in  the  public 
schools,  and  having  on  sale  merchan- 
dise made  by  the  blind.  There  were 
lectures  and  special  features — such 
as  a  model  store  set  up  and  conducted 
by  a  man  without  sight,  and  demon- 
strations of  the  optophone,  the  in- 
strument which  transforms  the  writ- 
ten work  into  sound.  The  Week 
serves  as  an  excellent  medium  to 
broaden  the  interest  of  the  public  in 
this  work  and  to  demonstrate  that 
people  withput  sight  can  be  made 
self-supporting  when  adequately 
trained. 

On  Sunday,  May  11th,  in  every 
Catholic  church,  reform,  synogogue, 
and  in  ninety  per  cent  of  the  Protest 
tant  churches  announcements  were 
read  of  the  Week  for  the  Blind  which 
was  also  incorporated  in  the  church 
calendars.  In  many  instances  the 
clergymen  gave  brief  addresses  on 
the  work  for  the  blind  and  the  hymns 
sung  were  those  by  blind  composers. 
In  one  church  a  cantata,  "The  Light 
of  Life,"  by  E.  Capel-Cure,  the  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring  story  of  a  blind 
man  restored  to  sight,  was  sung  by 
the  choir. 

Another  item  of  interest  in  the 
publicity  work  for  the  Week  was  the 
appearance  of  a  dog,  famous  through- 
out New  Jersey  for  his  war  work, 
who  wore  a  blanket  bearing  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Week. 

Each  club  and  church  group  was 
scheduled  to  take  charge  of  the  ac- 
tivities on  definite  days.  A  special 
committee  of  representative  women 
acted  as  hostesses  in  the  tea-room, 
the  revenue  of  which  paid  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  launching  the 
campaign. 

The  receipts  of  the  sale  of  articles 


on  exhibition  went  to  the  blind  work- 
ers who  had  produced  them.  In  ad- 
dition, all  demonstrators  were  paid 
for  their  services,  and  each  child  of 
the  blind  and  low  vision  classes,  out 
of  the  incidental  funds  raised  during 
the  Week,  was  given  a  dollar  with 
which  to  start  a  bank  account. 

More  than  25,000  interested  spec- 
tators attended  the  Week.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  activities  a  better  under- 
standing and  a  helpful  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  public  which  will 
prove  of  great  service  in  all  future 
work  for  the  blind  in  New  Jersey. 

The  following  letters  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  so  encouraging  that 
you  should  hear  them. 

112  Shaw  Avenue, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
May  21,  1924. 
Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

Permit  me  to  write  you  my  thanks 
for  the  great  introduction  the  blind 
of  New  Jersey  had  to  the  people  of 
Newark  last  week,  through  you,  as 
President  of  the  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

I  can  see,  but  my  wife  has  been 
totally  blind  for  fourteen  years — 
glaucoma,  It  took  seven  years  on 
the  part  of  oculists  to  determine 
there  was  no  hope  for  her.  During 
that  period  she  was  in  misery  of  mind 
and  body  looking  forward  to  a  use- 
less life — shut  in  and  cut  off  from  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  A  little 
over  three  years  ago  the  New  Jersey 
Commission  took  her  under  its  wing 
to  teach  her  to  read,  to  occupy  her 
mind — found  her  capabilities,  made 
it  possible  to  occupy  her  hands.  Now 
she  is  a  happy  woman,  well  in  body 
and  mind,  again  in  the  world,  happy 
and  contented,  also  highly  respected, 
and  loved  by  her  blind  friends. 

I  am  writing  after  fourteen  years 
of  close  observation,  and  three  years 
of  observing  the  blind  en  masse,  and 
find  that  the  general  public  really  do 
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not  know  them.  The  Week  in  New- 
ark has  astonished  those  who  attend- 
ed and  all  who  studied  and  watched 
the  sightless  men  and  women  day- 
after  day  at  their  different  tasks — 
noted  their  happiness,  their  activity 
of  mind  and  hand,  their  ambition  to 
work  and  their  pride  in  it. 

The  public  now  see  what  has  been 
done  for  the  blind  by  the  Foundation 
and  they  are  responding  in  manly 
and  womanly  ways.  Thank  God  for 
it,  and  the  men  and  women  who  have 
devoted  their  time  and  means  to 
bring  this  condition  about. 

It  was  a  great  Week  for  the  Blind 
in  Newark  and  another  year  will  see 
a  greater,  and  the  blind  are  going  to 
prepare  to  try  and  make  it  so. 

The  public  need  to  know,  the  blind 
need  to  mingle  more  with  each  other. 
Publicity  will  do  it.  Your  work  has, 
in  a  way,  made  the  blind  to  see,  to  be 
happy,  contented,  cheerful,  and  part 
and  parcel  of  the  world. 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you. 
Arthur  S.  Barbier. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS,  NEW  JERSEY 
COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
9-11  Franklin  Street, 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 
May  23,  1924. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

New  York  City. 
My  dear  Mr.  Migel: 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Board  held 
Thursday  afternoon,  May  22nd,  after 
receiving  a  report  of  the  Week  for 
the  Blind  launched  by  this  Commis- 
sion under  the  guidance  of  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  it  was 
unanimously  voted  to  extend  to  the 
Foundation  through  you,  the  sincere 
thanks  for  this  splendid  co-operation 
in  service  which  enabled  the  presenta- 
tion of  every  phase  of  our  State  work 
for  the  blind.  At  least  25,000  visi- 
tors inspected  the  work  and  over  two 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  the  work 
of  the  blind  was  sold. 

The  value  of  the  publics  not  only 


seeing  the  blind  at  work,  but  also 
having  the  opportunity  to  chat  with 
them,  establishes  a  social  contact  of 
inestimable  value. 

It  is  felt  that  the  fruits  of  this 
Week  for  the  Blind  are  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  public 
as  to  what  their  State  is  trying  to  do 
for  the  blind,  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  blind  in  their  locality, 
and  a  more  understanding  service  in 
this  field. 

Very  truly  yours, 
New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind, 
Lydia  Y.  Hayes, 

Executive  Officer. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Council  of  Social  Agencies  in 
Minnesota,  it  was  voted  to  have  a 
survey  made  of  the  62  agencies  re- 
ceiving funds  through  the  Commun- 
ity Fund.  As  a  result  of  this  vote  the 
Minneapolis  Association  for  the  Blind, 
which  was  included  in  the  62  agencies, 
wrote  to  the  Foundation  to  ask  if  a 
representative  of  the  Foundation 
might  be  sent  to  make  a  survey  of  its 
work  and  report  the  findings  to  the 
directors  of  the  Community  Fund. 
This  request  was  granted. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  Minneapo- 
lis to  study  the  policies,  general  pro- 
cedures, etc.,  of  the  Association.  An 
opportunity  was  given  me  to  address 
the  members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  on 
the  work  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

A  report  of  14  pages  including 
recommendations  was  sent  to  the 
Minneapolis  Council  of  Social  Agen- 
cies and  to  the  Minneapolis  Associa- 
tion. I  found  the  Association  was 
doing  creditable  work  and  urged  in 
my  report  to  the  Community  Fund  to 
grant  the  Association  the  increase 
called  for  in  the  budget  of  1924. 

A  similar  request  was  issued  by  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  for  the  Blind, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania.  The 
Foundation  granted  this  request  and 
a  study  was  made  of  that  organiza- 
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tion  and  a  report  of  9  pages  was  sent 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Community 
Fund  and  to  the  Association.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  for  the  Blind  is  a 
live  organiaztion,  doing  constructive 
work.  The  Foundation  may  appro- 
priately congratulate  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  having  Mr.  H. 
Randolph  Latimer  as  its  executive 
head  and  Miss  B.  Arline  Phillips  as 
secretary  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch. 
They  are  not  blind  executives.  They 
have  only  lost  their  eyesight. 

I  also  urged  the  director  of  the 
Community  Fund  to  grant  the  in- 
crease called  for  in  the  budget  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Branch  for  1924. 

On  June  9th,  the  Foundation  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mon- 
treal Association  for  the  Blind: 

"Province  of  Quebec  will  likely  in- 
spect the  Montreal  Association  for 
the  Blind  before  the  18th.  This  in- 
spection will  require  the  assistance  of 
the  Foundation".  Later  Mr.  Stewart 
wrote  in  part. 

"How  very  fortunate  we  feel  that 
we  have  a  Foundation  to  help  us  in 
this  work." 

Three  days  were  spent  with  Dr. 
Parmelee,  Deputy  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  to  make  this  survey. 

One  of  the  first  responsibilities 
undertaken  by  the  Foundation  was 
the  assumption  of  the  publication  of 
the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  We  have 
endeavored  during  the  past  year  to 
place  the  Outlook  on  a  sound  basis. 
We  consider  the  Outlook  as  our  na- 
tional organ  of  communication.  It  is 
our  aim  to  make  it  useful,  interesting, 
and  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
we  may  publish  from  time  to  time 
the  stories  of  men  and  women,  blind, 
who  in  spite  of  their  seeming  handi- 
cap are  living  eminently  successful 
lives.  Another  reason  for  passing 
along  "success  stories"  of  the  blind 
through  the  pages  of  the  Outlook  is 
the    beneficent    influence    upon    the 


blind  themselves.  Particularly  to  the 
youthful  blind  is  it  of  measureless  in- 
spiration to  know  about  those  of 
their  members  who  by  refusing  to 
allow  physical  blindness  to  dim  men- 
tal vision  have  risen  so  victoriously 
above  their  handicap. 

Truly  there  is  no  more  invigorating 
stimulus  to  achievement  than  the  in- 
timate life  stories  of  those  who  have 
achieved. 

The  Outlook  has  been  published 
four  times  a  year — June,  September, 
December  and  March.  The  Founda- 
tion has  endeavored  to  set  forth 
through  the  Outlook  the  latest 
thought  on  work  for  the  blind,  and  to 
have  it  contain  articles  which  would 
also  be  of  interest  to  friends  of  the 
blind  who  have  no  professional  con- 
nection with  the  work. 

The  Foundation  publishes  once  a 
year  an  Embosser's  List  and  conducts 
a  clearing-house  of  titles  to  be  pub- 
lished in  Braille  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  clearing-house  has 
been  found  necessary  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  several  small 
Braille  publishing  establishments 
working  independently  one  of  the 
other,  selecting  and  printing  material 
which  has  seemed  to  each  individual 
concern  to  be  most  essential.  Under 
the  present  arrangement,  work  is  not 
begun  on  any  title  by  any  embosser, 
until  word  is  received  from  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  that  no  other  Braille 
publishing  house  has  selected  this 
title.  Each  issue  of  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  contains  an  announcement 
of  the  new  Braille  books,  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  for  sale. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
during  the  past  year  to  the  collection 
and  classification  of  material  for  a 
Directory  of  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
which  is  essential  in  answering  in- 
telligently the  many  questions  which 
are  constantly  coming  in.  Much  of 
this  material  will  be  used  in  the  re- 
vision of  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in 
America  which  was  issued  in  1916  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
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and  which  edition  is  now  very  much 
out  of  date.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
1924  a  new  and  amplified  edition  will 
be  published  by  the  Foundation 
which  will  serve  as  a  reliable  hand 
book  or  service  dictionary  of  infor- 
mation regarding  agencies  for  the 
blind  throughout  America.  We  re- 
gret that  pressure  of  work  has  pre- 
vented us  from  having  the  directory 
in  circulation  now.  Cheer  up,  you 
will  get  it. 

The  corporation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  no 
authorized  capital  stock ;  it  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its 
patrons  and  friends.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  gather  friends  into  our  fellow- 
ship of  service,  so  that  the  Founda- 
tion may  quickly  realize  the  broad 
aims  for  which  it  was  organized. 

In  White  Plains  on  March  4th  the 
first  Membership  Meeting  took  place. 
The  object  of  these  meetings  is  to 
create  through  special  committees, 
clubs,  and  churches  an  interest  in  the 
work  and  purpose  of  the  Foundation. 
No  greater  influence  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  this  sort  than  the  presence 
of  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher  and 
companion,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy. 
They,  in  their  forceful  way,  ^  *-  ne 
message  which  has  stirred  audiences 
throughout  the  world.  Only  a  life- 
story  could  ring  with  the  sincerity 
and  human  interest  which  reaches 
out  from  the  platform  when  Mrs. 
Macy  clearly  and  simply  tells  of  Helen 
Keller's  mastery  of  a  triple  handicap 
and  of  the  perfect  mutual  under- 
standing which  has  made  this  mas- 
tery possible.  The  close  relationship 
of  their  personalities  and  what  it 
means  is  constantly  felt.  Following 
the  life-story,  Miss  Keller  makes  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  her  listeners  in  behalf 
of  the  Foundation  and  the  strength 
and  persuasion  of  her  words  evoke 
eager  response  and  liberal  subscrip- 
tion. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
program  would  not  be  complete  with- 


out such  splendid  men  as  Edwin 
Grasse,  organist- violinist ;  Guy  En- 
vin,  poet-lecturer;  Abraham  Haito- 
witsch,  violinist,  and  William  Fuhr- 
meister,  baritone — all  blind — all  ar- 
tists— all  masters  of  a  handicap. 

Both  in  White  Plains  and  in  East 
Orange  overflow  meetings  had  to  be 
held  to  accommodate  the  crowds.  The 
thousands  who  attended  these  meet- 
ings were  intensely  eager  to  hear 
about  this  new  enterprise  and  to 
learn  of  the  purpose  of  the  Founda- 
tion. They  recognized  the  work  of 
the  artists  and  were  keen  to  be  told 
how  opportunities  for  just  such  ac- 
complishment might  be  opened  to  all 
persons  without  sight. 

The  value  of  these  meetings,  aside 
from  what  they  mean  to  the  Founda- 
tion, is  tremendously  great  to  the 
general  public.  From  point  of  educa- 
tion they  are  important;  from  point 
of  soul-interest  and  awakening  ap- 
peal, they  are  indescribably  signifi- 
cant. 

Following  are  the  cities  which 
have  already  heard  the  program: 

White   Plains,  New  Yorkf   March  4th. 
East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  March  7th. 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  March  10th. 
Trenton,    New  Jersey,   March  12th. 
Pelham  Manor,  New  York,  March  16th. 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  April  9th. 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  April  13th. 
New  Eochelle,  New  York,  May  19th. 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  May  22nd. 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  May  23rd. 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  May  26th. 
Paterson,  New  Jersey,  June  2nd. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion during  1923.  Quite  as  important 
as  these  are  the  innumerable  small 
services  which  the  Foundation  rend- 
ers to  associations — and  frequently  to 
individuals.  Each  day  brings  a  bud- 
get of  letters  containing  requests  for 
information,  counsel  and  assistance. 
These  often  require  much  time, 
thought  and  research  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation,  before 
helpful  assistance  and  advice  can  be 
offered.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  work  for  the  blind,  there 
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is  a  national  agency  to  which  Asso-     organizations    to    succeed     in    their 
ciations  may  freely  turn  for  help  in     work  for  the  blind.    The  door  of  the 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  open  to  you,  fellow  workers.  We 
invite  you  to  turn  to  us  for  help. 
What  is  your  particular  problem  ?  Let 
us  help  you  to  solve  it.  What  is  your 
particular  need?  Let  us  help  you  to 
meet  it. 

WE  ARE  HERE  TO  SERVE ! 


the  solution   of   the    problems   with 
which  they  are  struggling. 

The  service  of  the  American  Foun- 
dation for  the  Blind  is  contingent 
upon  your  willingness  to  use  it !  Our 
organization  must  be  built  in  your 
work.  Our  ability  to  serve  depends 
upon  the  funds  available!  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Foundation  to  aid  all  the 


WHAT  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  IS  DOING 
MR.  M.  C.  MIGEL,  President,  New  York  City 

We  have  often  been  asked  what  has  ings  were  held  in  Brown  University, 

this  young  national  organization  for  An  association  to   serve  the   entire 

the  blind  done  for  them  and  the  cause  state  was  formed,  with  a  secretary 

in  the  first  year  of  its  existence.    Fol-  and   a   splendid  board   of   directors, 

lowing  is  a  brief  summary  of  items  This  association  is  now  functioning 

from  a  report  recently  issued  by  Mr.  exceedingly  well.     Hon.   William   S. 

M.  C.  Migel,  the  Foundation's  presi-  Flynn,    Governor    of    the    State    of 


dent: 

Owing  to  the  expense  involved,  we 
have  decided  not  to  issue  an  annual 
report  of  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
for  1923.  Therefore,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  informed  as  to  the  pro- 


Rhode  Island,  has  addressed  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  Foundation  thank- 
ing us  for  the  assistance  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

IOWA 
In  October,  1923,  the  Foundation 


gress  of  our  work,  we  give  you  here-  was  requested  to  send  a  representa- 
with  a  resume  of  some  of  the  accomp-  tive  to  Des  Moines,  for  a  conference 
lishments  of  the  Foundation  during  with  the  governor  and  other  state  of- 
the  past  year.  ficials,  regarding  the  needs  of  the 
RHODE  ISLAND  blind  in  Iowa.  As  a  result  of  this  con- 
One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  the  *er£nce>  » tentative  plan  was  outlined, 
Foundation  was  directly  in  response  *$  bI™*L™±?uZY.?™  f°r  the  W°rk 
to  an  appeal  made  by  the  State  of 


of  the  state  authorities. 


Rhode  Island.  There  are  over  eight 
hundred  blind  in  the  state  and  up  to 
that  time  they  had  no  association,  no 
commission,  no  work  shop, — in  fact, 
no  assistance  of  any  kind  or  character, 
with    the    exception    of    two    home 


PITTSBURGH 
During  the  second  week  of  Decem- 
ber the  Foundation  launched  a  week's 
educational  campaign  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  was  termed  "A  Week  for  the 
Blind.,,    This  was  done  at  the  request 


teachers.  They  wrote  us  that  they  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  As- 
desired  to  establish  an  association 
and  had  no  other  course  to  turn  to. 
After  an  active  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Foundation,  in  which  the  inter- 
est and  support  of  the  governor  and 


sociation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Wes- 
tern Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.  Churches,  women's  clubs, 
mens  clubs,  radio  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, and  countless  individuals  united 


the  Catholic  bishop  of  Rhode  Island  in  one  splendid  effort  to  stimulate  the 

were  enlisted,  together  with  that  of  interest  of  the  people  of  Pittsburgh 

the   Mayor   of    Providence    and  two  in  the  work  for  and  by  the  blind  in 

hundred  representative  citizens,  meet-  that  community.     The  president  of 
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the  board  of  managers  of  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  School  stated  that 
this  educational  campaign  which  the 
Foundation  put  on,  had  done  more  in 
one  week  to  show  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  what  the  blind  are  capable 
of  doing,  and  their  need  of  opportun- 
ity and  assistance,  than  the  associa- 
tions had  been  able  to  do  in  twenty 
years. 

It  is  one  of  the  important  purposes 
of  the  Foundation  to  be  of  service  to 
states  wishing  to  develop  plans  for 
improvement  of  conditions  of  their 
blind  population, — by  educating  both 
the  public  and  the  legislators,  and 
awakening  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind.  The  foundation  is  in  a  position 
to  bring  to  such  states  the  fruits  of 
experience  of  other  sections  of  the 
country  which  have  developed  splen- 
did agencies  for  the  blind  after  many 
years  of  study  and  experimentation. 

BOOK  FOR  BLIND  VETERANS 
Early  in  1923  the  Foundation  se- 
cured an  act  of  Congress  permitting 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  to  spend  a  por- 
tion of  its  appropriation  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Braille  books  for  the  blind- 
ed veterans  of  the  World  War.  The 
research  director  of  the  Foundation 
was  asked  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  consisting  of  libra- 
rians, Braille  publishers,  and  veter- 
ans, to  select  books  to  be  published  in 
Braille.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  has  recently  order- 
ed the  embossing  of  68  titles  in 
Braille.  This  list  will  constitute  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  dis- 
tressingly limited  number  of  Braille 
books  now  in  print.  As  these  books 
will  be  kept  in  libraries  and  loaned 
from  them,  they  will  be  available 
eventually  to  our  civilian  blind  as 
well,  and  will  indeed  be  a  boon  to  all 
blind  reading  friends.  Attached  be- 
low is  a  list  of  the  68  books  which  you 
may  find  interesting  to  look  over. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK'S  INCREASED 
POPULATION 

Through  the  effort  of  the  Founda- 


tion, and  with  the  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  Commissioner  Bird  S. 
Coler  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  Greater  New  York  has  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  200,000  dollars 
per  annum  for  use  in  supplementing 
wages  for  the  blind  in  Greater  New- 
York.  There  had  been  appropriated 
formerly  the  sum  of  $80,000  per  an- 
num, which  had  been  paid  to  the 
blind  indiscriminately  as  a  dole  and 
the  amount  was  limited  to  $80  per  an- 
num per  blind  person.  In  the  new  ar- 
rangement, relief  and  wages  can  be 
supplemented  up  to  $300  per  annum, 
and  the  total  sum  has  been  increased 
as  above  stated. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

An  investigation  was  made  this 
year  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  life 
insurance  companies  toward  the  ac- 
ceptance of  blind  persons  as  risks.  As 
a  result  of  the  study  forty-five  insur- 
ance companies  were  found  who  would 
issue  policies  to  blind  persons  under 
one  condition  or  another.  Five  of 
these  companies  will  issue  certain 
kinds  of  regular  policies  to  blind  per- 
sons without  charging  an  additional 
premium.  The  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation were  published  in  the  Out- 
look and  were  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  note 
the  interest  that  blind  persons  have 
exhibited  in  receiving  copies  of  this 
report  on  life  insurance  for  the  blind. 

CLEAR  TYPE  BOOKS 

Considerable  attention  was  given 
during  1923  to  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing literature  in  large  Ink  Type 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  public  school 
classes  for  the  partially  blind.  An 
arrangement  has  been  made  by  which 
the  cities  of  the  country  conducting 
classes  for  children  with  defective 
vision,  are  co-operating  in  the  publi- 
cation of  considerable  quantities  of 
books  in  large  type — clear  type.  The 
director  of  research  of  the  Founda- 
tion is  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
has  in  hand  the  selection  and  editing 
of  books  to  be  so  published. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
(In  Ink  Print) 
One  of  the  first  responsibilities  un- 
dertaken by  the  Foundation  was  the 
assumption  of  the  publication  of  this 
magazine.  The  magazine  was  found- 
ed by  Mr.  Chas.  F.  F.  Campbell  and 
was  carried  on  by  him  as  a  labor  of 
love  for  many  years.  Mr.  Campbell's 
withdrawal  from  the  work  for  the 
blind,  left  the  Outlook  without  a 
sponsor.  The  Foundation  has  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  through  the 
Outlook  the  latest  thought  on  work 
for  the  blind,  and  to  have  it  contain 
articles  which  would  also  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  friends  of  the  blind  who 
have  no  professional  connection  with 
the  work. 

•  EMBOSSER'S  LIST 
The  Foundation  conducts  a  clear- 
ing house  of  titles  to  be  published  in 
Braille  throughout  the  U.  S.  This 
clearing  house  has  been  found  neces- 
sary because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  small  Braille  publishing 
establishments  working  independent- 
ly one  of  the  other,  selecting  and 
printing  material  which  has  seemed 
to  each  individual  concern  to  be  most 
essential.  Under  the  present  ar- 
rangement, work  is  not  begun  on  any 
title  by  any  embosser,  until  word  is 
received  from  the  American  Founda- 
tion that  no  other  Braille  publishing 
house  has  selected  this  title.  Each 
issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
contains  an  announcement  of  the  new 
Braille  books  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready  for  sale. 

DIRECTORY  OF  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 

THE  BLIND 
Considerable  time  has  been  devoted 
during  the  past  year,  to  the  collection 
and  classification  of  material  which  is 
essential  in  answering  intelligently 
the  many  questions  which  are  con- 
stantly coming  in.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial will  be  used  in  the  revision  of 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  America, 
which  was  issued  in  1916  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  and 
which  is  now  very  much  out  of  date. 


It  is  hoped  during  1924  that  a  new 
and  amplified  edition  will  be  published 
by  the  Foundation,  which  will  serve 
as  a  reliable  hand  book  of  informa- 
tion regarding  agencies  for  the  blind 
throughout  America. 

These  are  some  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  work  of  the  Founda- 
tion during  1924.  Quite  as  import- 
ant as  these  are  the  numerous  small 
services  which  the  Foundation  rend- 
ers to  associations — and  frequently 
to  individuals.  Each  day  brings  a 
budget  of  letters  containing  requests 
for  information,  counsel  and  assist- 
ance. These  often  require  much  time, 
thought  and  research  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation,  before 
helpful  assistance  and  advice  can  be 
offered.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
there  is  a  national  agency  to  which 
associations  may  freely  turn  for  help 
for  the  solution  of  problems  with 
which  they  are  struggling. 

For  example:  one  state  had  re- 
ceived a  small  appropriation  for  a 
state  commission  for  the  blind.  The 
question  was,  how  could  this  money 
be  most  wisely  expended. 

An  intelligent  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion required  that  a  member  of  the 
Foundation  travel  half  way  across 
the  continent. 

In  another  state,  a  group  of  earn- 
est, but  inexperienced  friends  of  the 
blind  were  endeavoring  to  secure  leg- 
islation to  provide  an  agency  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  the  adult  blind. 
A  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Foun- 
dation journeyed  to  that  state,  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  years  of 
experience  in  placing  matters  most 
advantageously  before  legislators. 

Friends  of  the  blind  in  another 
state  were  endeavoring  to  secure  a 
material  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  their  commission  for  the  blind. 
In  this  case  the  Foundation  could  be 
of  most  assistance  by  putting  on  in 
the  capital  of  that  state  an  educa- 
tional campaign,  designed  to  inform 
the  citizens    of   that  city    and    the 
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members  of  the  legislature,  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  of  their  state. 

In  still  another  state,  the  appropri- 
ation for  the  school  for  the  blind  had 
been  materially  curtailed.  Those  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  young 
blind  required  data  showing  the  com- 
parative costs  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  neighboring  commonwealths. 
It  was  to  the  Foundation  that  they 
naturally  turned  with  the  request 
that  such  indispensable  facts  be  as- 
sembled and  turned  over  to  them. 

In  a  western  city,  an  association 
for  the  blind  was  about  to  inaugurate 


a  greatly  expanded  program.  They 
called  on  the  Foundation  for  counsel 
and  for  information  regarding  the 
activities  of  similar  associations. 

We  have  just  touched  upon  some 
of  the  high  points  in  our  work.  The 
possibilities  are  vast,  and  the  work 
which  we  can  do  is  limited  only  by  our 
finances.  The  American  Foundation 
belongs  to  the  blind.  Its  purpose  is 
to  serve  them  and  workers  for  the 
blind  throughout  America.  To  suc- 
ceed we  need  most  of  all  the  moral 
support  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  every  community. 


DEVICES  IN  MATHEMATICS 

George  F.  Meyer,  Supervisor,   Sight  Saving  Dept.,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


The  Place  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Curriculum.  The  place  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  curriculum  has  never 
been  questioned  even  by  the  most 
radical  educational  reformers.  Re- 
cent studies  tend  to  question  the  use- 
fulness of  certain  parts  of  the  course, 
but  an  educator  of  the  blind  will  view 
a  cutting  of  the  course  in  mathemat- 
ics with  conservatism — he  knows 
that  the  blind  child  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  all  the  problems  of  business 
and  professional  life,  as  well  as  the 
common-place  social  needs,  since  he 
is  unable  to  utilize  tables,  formulae, 
and  mechanical  devices  now  so  com- 
mon, or  to  master  readily  new  pro- 
cesses through  later  study. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
have  remained  the  bases  of  our  edu- 
cational program.  Of  these  three, 
arithmetic  is  perhaps  less,  certainly 
not  better,  equipped  from  the  stand- 
point of  devices  and  teaching  technic 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  Yet  it 
is  likely  enough  that  if  the  material 
and  practices  in  mathematical  in- 
struction could  be  brought  together, 
organized,  standardized,  and,  above 
all,  utilized,  this  lack  would  be  less 
real.  Indeed,  considerable  thought 
and  effort  have  been  put  on  various 


mathematical  devices,  but  such  ef- 
forts have  been  isolated  and  sporadic, 
lacking  the  support  and  consequent- 
ly lacking  in  development  by  inter- 
ested groups. 

Factors  Retarding  Development. 
Other  factors  have  also  contributed 
to  this  apparent  apathy  or  lack  of  or- 
ganization of  material  and  devices  in 
mathematics.  First,  short-sighted 
and  inexperienced  teachers  have  con- 
sidered special  methods  and  devices 
for  the  blind  in  mathematics  unneces- 
sary. By  these,  an  extra  dose  of 
mental  arithmetic  has  been  consider- 
ed adequate  to  offset  the  child's  vis- 
ual handicap.  Second,  the  use  of 
mathematical  devices  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  technic  and  methods 
of  teaching  mathematics.  One  can 
scarcely  say  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  at  the  present  time  as  a  stand- 
ardized technic,  or  method  of  teach- 
ing mathematics  to  the  blind.  There 
has  consequently  been  a  correspond- 
ing damper  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  correlated  devices*  Third, 
mathematics  teachers  of  the  blind 
have  not  given  sufficient  study  to  the 
adaptation  of  methods  and  devices 
used  by  the  sighted  for  use  by  the 
blind ;  for,  unlike  geography,  with  its 
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maps  to  be  translated  into  tangible 
form,  mathematical  material  must  be 
selected  with  none  the  less  definite, 
though  perhaps  less  tangible,  end  in 
view.  Fourth,  the  difficulty  of  sur- 
mounting the  lack  of  some  method  or 
device  which  might  take  the  place  of 
the  pencil  in  drawing  lines,  figures, 
and  so  forth,  has  been  a  discourag- 
ing element  to  most  teachers.  Fifth, 
there  has  been  no  directing  agency, 
organization,  or  individual  to  guide 
the  efforts  expended  in  this  direction, 
to  act  as  an  exchange  or  clearing 
house  for  information  and  experi- 
ence, and  to  organize  such  experience 
into  a  unified  course. 

like  the  poor,  the  inefficient  teach- 
er, without  method  and  without  effi- 
ciency, will  perhaps  always  be  in  our 
midst.  Thanks  to  the  increased  in- 
terest which  public  school  educators 
are  taking  in  arithmetic,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  easy  for  a  good 
teacher  to  find  material  which  she 
can  adapt  to  the  use  of  her  blind  pu- 
pils. Increased  study  and  time  may 
solve  the  difficulties  involved  in 
graphic  illustration  in  mathematics 
to  be  made  by  the  pupil  for  his  own 
use. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  the  A.A.I.B., 
the  American  Foundation,  or  some 
other  organization  may  act  as  a  di- 
recting force  in  the  perfection  of  a 
course  of  study  which  will  embody 
suggested  devices  and  methods,  in 
order  that  this  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  further  study. 

Limitations  of  the  Discussion:  De- 
vices and  Methods  Distinguished, 
My  subject  is  "Devices  in  Mathemat- 
ics." In  my  discussion  I  shall  consid- 
er as  a  device  any  instrumentality 
which  enables  the  pupil  more  easily 
to  gain  or  to  utilize  the  formal  prin- 
ciples or  elements  of  mathematics  as 
contrasted  with  methods,  which  are 
primarily  designed  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  knowledge  from 
teacher  to  pupil.    The  device,  there- 


fore, is  designed  to  assist  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  subject;  the  method  to 
directly  assist  the  teacher. 

This  distinction  is  admittedly  ar- 
bitrary, for  the  two  are  essentially 
inseparable,  but  it  will  serve  to  facil- 
itate our  discussion.  While  I  shall 
confine  myself  largely  to  the  discus- 
sion of  tangible  devices,  devices  of  an 
intangible  nature,  short  cuts,  tricks 
of  the  trade,  et  cetera,  are  none  the 
less  important,  though  such  devices 
even  more  easily  trespass  upon  the 
domain  of  method. 

Types  of  Devices.  Tangible  math- 
ematical devices  may  assist  the  pupil 
in  various  ways:  first,  they  may 
serve  to  relieve  him  of  mental  exer- 
tion; second,  they  may  assist  in  the 
development  of  proper  mathematical 
conceptions ;  third,  they  may  serve  to 
f acilitate^  mathematical  expression ; 
and  fourth,  they  may  serve  a  purely 
utilitarian  and  social  end- 

Devices  to  Relieve  Mental  Exer- 
tion- Mathematical  devices  to  re- 
lieve mental  exertion  have  apparent- 
ly received  the  bulk  of  attention. 
This  is  probably  because,  being  ap- 
parently more  direct  substitutes  for 
pencil  and  paper, .  the  sighted  have 
considered  them  more  obviously  in- 
dispensible  in  mathematical  calcula- 
tion by  the  blind. 

Each  of  the  so-called  number  slates 
represents  an  attempt  to  record 
numbers  and  number  forms  in  the 
quickest  and  most  convenient  man- 
ner. Most  of  them  have  been  taken 
bodily  from  Europe,  and  have  been 
improved  upon  by  American  educa- 
tors. Among  these  may  be  listed  the 
following : 

First,  the  old  Arabic  number  slate 
with  separate  type  for  the  ten  digits, 
which  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  ac- 
quainting the  user  with  the  print 
Arabic  number,  and  making  observa- 
tion by  the  teacher  easier.  These  are 
now  considered  almost  antique. 

Second,  the  old  iron  frame  number 
slate  using  two  kinds  of  type  meas- 
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tiring"  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
square  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length  with  ends  appropriately  de- 
signed for  identification.  In  Austria, 
these  slates  were  also  used  with  a 
type  having  an  enlarged  face  upon 
which  a  single  braille  numeral  was 
stamped. 

Third,  the  Taylor  octagon  type 
slate,  very  ingeniously  designed  for 
the  use  of  a  single  type  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  square,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length 
with  a  bar  across  one  end  along  the 
edge  and  two  points  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  at  the  other  end.  The 
holes  into  which  these  fit  are  octag- 
onal in  form,  thus  permitting  a  single 
type  to  be  placed  in  eight  different 
positions,  and  enabling  the  user,  by 
use  of  both  ends  of  the  type,  to  se- 
cure sixteen  distinguishable  charac- 
ters. This  number  of  characters,  to- 
gether with  certain  algebraic  type, 
easily  supplies  all  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  mathematics. 

Fourth  and  last,  the  Cube  Arithme 
an  apparatus  apparently  originating 
in  Paris,  and  improved  materially  in 
this  country.  The  type  consists  of  a 
one-half  inch  cube,  five  of  whose  six 
faces  are  marked  with  the  Braille 
numerals  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  7.  By  turn- 
ing this  cube  on  its  vertical_and  hori- 
zontal axes  anyone  of  the  ten  digits 
may  be  secured  in  a  form  quite  iden- 
tical to  its  Braille  equivalent.  This 
apparatus  obviates  the  necessity  of 
learning  a  special  mathematical  code, 
no  small  item  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  efficiency.  The  original 
type  were  of  metal  and  had  to  be 
lifted  out  of  their  sockets.  In  the 
latest  designs,  of  these  boards,  used 
by  a  number  of  American  schools, 
the  cubes  rest  upon  a  false  bottom 
which,  being  withdrawn,  the  cubes 
fall  through  a  frame  so  that  when 
the  bottom  is  pushed  back  into  place 
the  cubes  are  shoved  forward  into  a 
holding  tray  ready  to  be  used  again. 
The  wooden   cube,    with    characters 


made  with  tacks  has  also  replaced 
the  metal  cube  with  resultant  saving 
in  cost,  weight,  et  cetera. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the 
abacus,  or  counting  frame,  represent- 
ed in  similar  form  in  almost  every 
country. 

The  use  of  the  Braille  writer  to  fa- 
cilitate the  working  of  algebra  and 
higher  arithmetic  scarcely  needs  to 
be  commented  upon. 

So  well  have  these  types  been  de- 
veloped that  there  xemains  only  the 
problem  of  just  how  extensively 
these  devices  should  be  used  by  our 
teachers,  a  problem  which  is  of  no 
small  importance. 

The  one  great  merit  of  all  these 
devices  is  that  they  represent  a  form 
picture  of  number  arrangement 
which  is  impressed  upon  the  child's 
mind  and  may  be  recalled  by  him  as 
an  aid  in  working  without  the  device. 
The  writer  questions  the  excessive 
use  of  the  number  slate,  except  for 
the  purpose  mentioned.  From  the 
practical  standpoint,  the  child  can 
not  rely  upon  its  use  in  later  life.  In 
mathematics,  as  in  other  things,  the 
individual  should  be  trained  in  the 
processes  most  serviceable  in  real 
life;  and  in  real  life  he  will  be  re- 
quired, for  the  most  part,  to  do  his 
mathematics  without  this  assistance. 

Devices  Which  Aid  in  Forming 
Mathematical  Concepts.  These  de- 
vices are  comparatively  numerous  in 
the  field  of  general  education,  but  for 
the  most  part  they  are  not  as  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  education  of  the 
blind  as  they  might  be.  The  blind 
child,  even  more  than  the  sighted 
child,  needs  to  develop  ideas  of  pro- 
portion, form,  and  space.  He  will  not 
as  readily  develop  them  by  observa- 
tion. 

In  such  material  we  may  consider 
the  stair  steps  and  other  material  of 
the  Montessori  system  aiming  to  de- 
velop the  idea  of  proportion  in  the 
young  child;  the  wooden  models,  the 
sphere,  cubes,  and  other    solids,    as 
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well  as  some  other  models  of  plane  the  triangle  was  not  straight,  but 
surfaces,  these  are  alike  useful  for  curved,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle 
young  and  old.  The  number  sticks  of  was  at  the  top,  with  the  vertex  at  the 
the  primary  school,  the  wooden  pie  or  bottom.  Despite  the  fact  that  her 
apple  divided  into  fractional  parts  algebra  work  was  generously  sprink- 
from  one-thirty-second  to  one-half,  led  with  references  to  figures  of 
the  globe  with  lines  to  represent  this  kind,  in  her  self-expression,  she 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  the  geo-  failed  to  carry  out  this  conception, 
metric  designs  of  higher  mathemat-  Zeigen  Kissen  and  Zeigen  Brett, 
ics,  all  these,  and  many  others  which  The  Central  Europeans  have  appar- 
might  be  enumerated  need  only  to  be  ently  realized  the  necessity  for  this 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  our  course  kind  of  training  more  than  our  own 
of  study  in  mathematics  to  become  educators.  The  Zeigen  Kissen  of 
assets  of  even  more  value  to  our  Austria  and  Zeigen  Brett  of  Ger- 
blind  than  they  are  to  our  sighted  many  are  elaborately  equipped  with 
children.  They  are  now  only  too  oft-  string  and  thumb  tacks  for  creating 
en  viewed  as  curiosities  by  teachers  designs  and  with  triangles,  compass- 
as  well  as  children.  The  value  of  this  es,  protractors  and  tee  squares  to  in- 
material  has  been  established  in  the  sure  their  accuracy, 
field  of  general  education;  we  should  Menzel's  Disc.  Menzel's  disc,  ap- 
accept  it  more  generally  in  educating  parently  of  German  origin,  is  an  in- 
the  blind.  genious   but   simple    apparatus    for 

Conception  of   space,   as   said   be-  making    geometrical    figures.     This 

fore,  is  even  more  important  for  the  disc  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 

blind  than  for  the  sighted;  and  even  with  notches  at  regular  intervals  on 

for  the  sighted,   no    less    authority  the  circumference,  a  hole  in  the  cen- 

than  Thorndike  recommends  that  the  ter,  and  a  series  of  holes  in  a  circle 

common     units    of    linear   measure-  about  mid  way  between   the  circum- 

ments    be    introduced    in    primary  f erence  and  the  center.    By    passing 

work  instead  of  the  rather  meaning-  strings    through    these    holes    and 

less  oranges  and  apples.    It  should  be  notches,  an  almost  unlimited    series 

said  that  our  geometric  figures  have  of  accurate  figures  is  obtainable, 

been  well  reproduced  by  our  printers.  The  Tracing  Wheel.    The    tracing 

Devices  Facilitating  Mathematical  wheel,  both  in  combination  with  the 
Expression.  In  our  mathematical  compass  and  by  itself  has  been  used 
work,  there  is  too  much  of  reproduc-  to  some  extent  in  this  country  as  well 
tion  and  too  little  of  actual  self -ex-  as  in  Europe,  but  our  teachers  do  not 
pression  on  the  part  of  our  blind  pu-  yet  appreciate  the  possibilities  of 
pils.  This  was  strikingly  brought  to  this  simple  device, 
my  mind  when  I  asked  a  thirteen  Teacher's  Use  of  the  Tracing 
year  old  girl  of  rather  exceptional  in-  Wheel.  For  the  information  of  some, 
telligence,  who  was  taking  ninth  it  may  be  said  that  the  technic  of 
grade  work,  to  draw  a  straight  line,  drawing  a  figure  with  the  tracing 
This  girl  had  never  seen.  (For  the  wheel  may  be  greatly  simplified  if 
purpose  I  handed  her  a  board  cov-  the  following  directions  are  followed, 
ered  with  plasteline,  protected  by  a  On  the  table  place  a  sheet  of  carbon 
cloth,  with  a  stylus  to  be  used  for  paper,  face  up.  Over  this,  lay  the 
drawing  a  line  which  could  be  felt  by  paper  to  be  used  for  tracing  the  tang- 
lier.) Even  after  repeated  efforts,  in-  ible  figure  also  face  upward.  Over 
stead  of  drawing  a  straight  line  she  this,  in  turn,  place  the  design  to  be 
drew  one  which  was  curved.  When  traced-  It  is  preferable  that  this  de- 
asked  to  draw  a  triangle,  each  side  of  sign  shall  have  been  transposed  to  a 
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light-weight  paper,  though  this  is 
not  always  necessary.  Then  take  a 
pencil,  or  a  similar  pointed  instru- 
ment and  trace  the  figure  exerting 
considerable  pressure.  The  result 
will  be  a  distinct  reverse  image  of  the 
figure  on  the  back  of  the  paper  to  be 
traced.  The  rest  is  simple.  Follow 
the  lines  made  by  the  carbon  with 
the  tracing  wheel.  The  sheet  to  be 
traced  should  be  placed  over  a  blotter 
or  some  other  soft  backing. 

The  Tracing  Wheel  for  Making 
Graphs.  In  our  Braille  classes  in 
Minneapolis  we  have  found  the  trac- 
ing wheel  a  valuable  asset  in  drawing 
graph  sheets  upon  which  are  con- 
structed curves  showing  progress  of 
a  pupil  or  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  given 
subject.  The  graph  itself  is  a  math- 
ematical device  which  is  proving 
more  and  more  popular  in  mathemat- 
ics even  as  low  as  the  sixth  grade.  As 
a  stimulus  to  better  work,  it  is  quite 
generally  adopted  even  below  that 
grade,  though  its  use  by  blind  chil- 
dren has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
generally  tried.  The  results  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  our  Braille 
reading  and  our  typewriting  through 
the  use  of  individual  graphs  placed  in 
the  pupils  note  book,  as  well  as  by 
the  use  of  class  graphs,  have  been  al- 
most unbelievable.  We  have,  in  this 
connection,  designed  a  graph  board 
with  grooves  for  lines  and  holes  and 
points  with  string  to  be  used  for  the 
curve,  but  certain  mechanical  difficul- 
ties in  its  construction  have  not  yet 
been  solved.  We  have  also  planned 
out  a  tracing  wheel  with  interchange- 
able tracer,  so  that  the  type  of  line 
made  by  the  wheel  may  be  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  cer- 
tain drawings,  thus  enabling  _a  num- 
ber of  details  to  be  shown  in  a  math- 
ematical or  geographical  drawing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  trac- 
ing wheel,  valuable  as  it  may  be  to 
the  teacher,  does  not  adapt  itself 
readily  to  use  by  the  pupil,  by  reas- 
on of  the  fact  that  the   figure  made 


by  the  tracing  wheel  appears  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  page  instead  of 
the  right  side  and  is  in  an  inverted 
form.  There  is  a  very  distinct  need 
for  some  device  which  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  draw  a  line  on  the  surface  of 
paper  or  some  other  substance  so  that 
it  may  be  easily  followed  by  touch. 
In  this  connection,  plasteline,  or  its 
equivalents,  have  been  used  with 
some  success,  both  by  drawing  upon 
the  bare  surface  of  the  plasteline, 
and,  more  successfully,  I  feel,  by 
drawing  on  paper,  cloth,  or  some 
other  substance  stretched  over  the 
plasteline.  The  problem  lies  in  get- 
ting a  covering  for  the  plasteline 
which  is  impervious  to  the  oil  in  the 
plasteline. 

Mathematical  Devices  Designed  for 
Utility  or  for  Some  Social  End.    By 
such  devices  I  mean  first,  those  which 
the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  use  and 
to  adapt  for  his   use    primarily    be- 
cause he  or  she  is  likely  to  use  them 
in  later  life;  and  second,   those  with 
whose  character  and  use    he  should 
become  thoroughly  familiar  because 
they  are  devices  which   his    sighted 
associates  in  later  life  are  likely  to 
talk  about  and  use.    The  adaptation 
of  devices  of  a  mathematical  nature 
for  use  by  the  blind  has  been  given 
considerable  though  rather  unsyste- 
matic attention.    Every  mathematics 
teacher  will  admit    that    her    pupil 
should  be  taught  the  use    of   every 
kind  of  measuring  device   or  instru- 
ment which  he  is  likely  to  use  in  lat- 
er life;  yet  many  blind   children   do 
not  know  how  to  use  even  a  ruler,  be- 
cause their  teachers  did  not  happen 
to  teach  them  its  use.    The  ruler,  the 
tape-measure,   the   square,   the  pro- 
tractor, the  calipers,  the  micrometer, 
the  clock,  wet  and  dry  measures  of 
all  kinds,  weights,  scales  and  meth- 
ods of  weighing,  and  every   measur- 
ing device  of  similar  type  should  be 
adapted  for  actual  use  by  our   blind 
people,  and  such  an  adaptation  should 
be  worked  out    and  standardized   so 
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that  practices  might  be  common  in  matical  trick  or  device  known  to  the 
all  our  schools  for  the  blind,  and  so  science  of  mathematics  for  eliminat- 
that  interested  blind  people  might  se-  ing  unnecessary  work.  This  state- 
cure  these  devices  if  they  chose.  ment  assumes,  of  course,  a  thorough 
They  should  be  acquainted  with  knowledge  and  training  in  the  funda- 
the  general  appearance  and  with  mental  processes.  Short  cuts  in  ad- 
methods  of  reading  instruments  like  dition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
the  electric  meter,  the  gas  meter,  the  and  division  with  the  methods  of 
water  meter,  the  speedometer,  checking  and  proving  these  processes, 
ameter,  volt  meter,  barometer,  ther-  and  the  use  of  formulae  for  problems 
mometer,  and  other  instruments  of  a  in  percentage  and  other  practical 
mathematical  nature  which  are  likely  phases  of  mathematics  will  prove 
to  be  talked  about,  though  perhaps  practical  in  later  life.  Most  import- 
not  used  directly  by  the  blind.  Such  ant  of  all  is  drill  in  problems  involv- 
a  practice  would  not  only  increase  the  ing  thought,  judgment  and  the  culti- 
interest  in  mathematics,  but  would  vation  of  the  power  to  approximate 
encourage  our  pupils  to  make  adapta-  results. 

tions  in  instruments  which  they  may  jn  this  connection,    every    mathe- 

be  called  upon  to  use   in   a  practical  matics  teacher  of  the  blind  will  find 

way  after  they  leave  school,  such  as,  valuable  and  interesting   reading   in 

perhaps,  the  scales  for  weighing,  and  stone's  "Teaching   Arithmetic,,,    es- 

so  forth.  pecially  in  Chapter  14. 

In  money  and  banking  we  should  Tests.  A  real  contribution  to  teach- 
teach  the  child  the  actual  practice  of  [ng  mathematics  to  blind  children 
writing  checks,  notes/  mortgages,  would  be  the  adaptation  of  standard- 
eta,  the  design  of  bonds,  and,  finally  ize(i  tests  for  their  use.  This  woui<i 
perhaps,  teach  him  also  the  very  prove  a  g.reat  stimulus  to  our  pupils, 
practical  desirability  of  folding  van-  by  facilitating  the  comparison  of  the 
ous  denominations  of  his  currency  m  work  0f  individuals,  classes,  and 
such  a  way  that  he  may  easily  and  schools  in  various  subjects  and  set- 
quickly  distinguish  them.  ting  up  competition. 

Enough  cannot  be  said  for    those  Sum              In    summarizing,    we 

teachers   and    superintendents    who  ^              .       h    hi  h    Jace 

have  introduced  into    their    schools  heiSby  mathematics  in  the  modern 

projects  in  mathematical  instruction,  curricul         the  devices  and   technic 

the  actual  measuring  of  rooms,  lay-  mvolyed  m  instructi     "  blind  children 

ing  out  imaginary  lots  and  cities  ac-  m  tMg      bj    t  have  not  been    thor- 

cordmg  to  measurements,  etc.,   etc.,  on{rhlv  flTldJ  oVstprnatirallv  developed 

to  say  nothing  of   the    institutional  ou!^  and  systematically  deveiopea. 

store.     Anything  which  ties  up  our  Devices  used  to  assist  directly  in 

mathematical     instruction     directly  mental  operations  have  been  well  de- 

with  life  activities  is  to  be  commend-  yeloped   and  the  question  remains— 

e(j  to  what  extent  shall  the  number  slate 

Devices  of  a  Less  Tangible  Charac-  replace  mental  operations? 

ter.    Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  Devices  which  assist   in    forming 

given  only  to  devices   of    a  tangible  mathematical   concepts     have    been 

nature.    Time  scarcely  permits  more  given  considerable  attention  by  edu- 

than  a  passing  reference  to  devices  cators  of  sighted  children,  and  these 

of  a  less  tangible  nature.    Rely  as  he  might  easily  be  more   fully   utilized 

must  on  his  ability  to  handle  figures  by  educators  of  the  blind, 

in  his  mind,  the  blind  child  should  be  Devices  which  enable  the  pupil  to 

equipped  with  every  possible  mathe-  interpret    and    give    expression    to 
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mathematical  principles  have  not  re- 
ceived sufficient  attention  at  the 
hands  of  American  educators.  We 
have  noted  the  development  of  math- 
ematical devices  from  Europe,  but 
there  is  need  for  a  greater  applica- 
tion of  the  instruments  which  we 
have  and  the  designing  of  some  type 
of  apparatus  which  will  enable  the 
making  of  a  tangible  line  on  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  paper,  plasteline,  or 
some  other  material.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  a  tracing  wheel  is  recom- 
mended for  more  general  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  making  of  original  dia- 
grams, figures,  graphs,  etc. 

Devices  of  a  purely  utilitarian  na- 
ture have  often  been  marked  for  use 
by  the  blind,  though  not  always  in  a 
systematic  way.  Standardization 
and  extension  of  this  principle  would 
not  only  be  of  mathematical  value, 
but  of  cultural  and  often  of  vocation- 
al as  well. 

Finally,  the  discussion  of  intangi- 
ble devices  has  been  merely  touched 


upon  because  of  the  danger  of  tres- 
passing upon  the  field  of  methods. 
However,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  need  for  introducing  mater- 
ial into  the  course  which  tends  to 
economize  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
student  in  working  out  the  problems 
of  life.  In  this  connection  special 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  the  ability  to  reas- 
on out  problems  and  the  ability  to 
approximate  results. 

Throughout  the  entire  discussion, 
repeated  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  need  for  a  course  of  study  for  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  to  blind 
children  which  will  in  some  detail  set 
forth  essentials  of  the  course  togeth- 
er with  methods  in  standardizing  de- 
vices which  will  be  of  assistance  to 
the  teacher.  Hope  has  been  express- 
ed that  some  committee  or  organiza- 
tion may,  in  the  near  future,  become 
interested  in  the  possibilities  which 
the  working  out  of  this  problem 
holds. 


STORY  OF  A  THREE  YEARS'  EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  SMALL  POULTRY  PLANT  IN  A  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

MR.  EDWIN  A.  CHAMBER 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction    of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania 


Even  so  homely  and  practical  a  ven- 
ture as  poultry-keeping  must  have  an 
objective.  Ours  was  two-fold,  prac- 
tical and  cultural.  Believing  that 
poultry  keeping  can  be  a  practicable 
and  profitable  vocation  for  some  blind 
people  and  a  worth  while  avocation 
for  many  others  we  wished  to  provide 
for  our  boys,  practice,  which  might 
impart  to  them  a  working  knowledge 
of  plant  construction  and  equipment; 
stock  selection  and  management ;  and 
marketing.  In  addition  to  this,  poul- 
try-keeping seemed  to  offer  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
teamwork,  leadership,  initiative,  bus- 
iness ability,  socialization,  through 
the  medium  of  contact  with  a  retail 
market   outside   the  school   and  per- 


haps most  important  of  all,  to  offer  a 
practicum  wherein  might  develop 
clean,  normal  impressions  of  the 
beautiful  but  often  vulgarly  conceived 
phenomena  of  sex  and  reproduction. 

With  this  objective  before  us  and 
with  a  marked  caution,  bred  of  know- 
ledge of  the  many  unfortunates  in  the 
ranks  of  poultry-keepers  who  have 
been  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  leap- 
ing before  they  properly  learned  to 
walk,  we  set  to  work. 

A  score  or  more  of  boys  were  re- 
cruited either  by  election  or  selection 
and  the  actual  plant  construction 
work,  in  which  both  totally  blind 
boys  and  those  with  partial  sight, 
took  an  active  part,  was  preceded  and 
accompanied  by  classroom    instruc- 
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tion,  reading  and  discussion  covering 
various  phases  of  poultry-keeping 
Obviously  this  theoretical  phase  of 
the  work  was  of  great  value  to  us  all 
in  minimizing  the  costly  blunders 
which  so  readily  become  thorns  in  the 
path  of  the  poultryman. 

Because  it  offered  less  practical  ob- 
stacles we  chose  egg  production  as 
our  aim  and  up  to  the  present  time 
have  confined  ourselves  to  this  alone. 

We  felt  a  leaning  toward  the  cen- 
tral laying  house  plan  of  operation  be- 
cause of  its  economy  as  to  labor  and 
building  materials.  But,  after  con- 
sidering certain  local  factors,  we  ac- 
tually built  portable,  separate-flock 
houses.  These  were  of  two  types 
with  areas  of  one  hundred  and  two 
hundred  square  feet  respectively. 

The  building  has  been  necessarily 
slow  and  progressive  in  order  that  the 
boys  might  take  actual  part  in  it  and 
yet  have  poultry  to  handle  as  soon  as 
possible.  Since  the  spring  of  1922 
we  have  constructed  three  one-flock 
houses,  accommodating  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  birds  and  two  houses  for 
fifty  to  seventy  laying  hens  each.  The 
standard  of  excellence  in  construction 
was  kept  high  and  these  houses  were 
relatively  expensive.  Including  the 
runs  which  accompanied  them  they 
cost  $764.59,  exclusive  of  labor  costs. 
Equal  practical  value  could  be  realized 
at  a  much  lower  figure  than  this  and 
would  be  justified  by  a  less  prominent 
location  than  ours  in  the  heart  of  a 
better  class  urban  residential  section. 
Equipment  for  these  houses  cost 
$45.55  including  brooder  stove  and 
hover  which  is  still  adequate  for  our 
needs. 

We  have  single-comb  white  Leg- 
horn stock  which  we  bought  day-old 
and  brooded  ourselves,  and  a  flock  of 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  The  former  are 
our  mainstays  and  are  handled  so  as 
to  produce  sterile  eggs  while  the  lat- 
ter constitutes  a  breeding  flock  which 
produces  chicks  in  the  old-fashioned 
way  and  serves  to  furnish  the  repro- 


duction lessons.  The  Reds  were  chos- 
en because  of  their  greater  domes- 
ticity and  brooding  excellence. 

There  is  real  enthusiasm  and  rival- 
ry in  the  plant  management,  carried 
on  entirely  by  teams  of  boys,  with  the 
instructor  acting  merely  in  an  advis- 
ory capacity.  One  boy  is  responsible 
to  the  captain  of  his  team  for  each 
house.  The  captain  reports  all  pro- 
duction data  and  oversees  the  con- 
duct of  his  team.  In  order  that  the 
interest  may  be  sustained  in  as  large 
a  group  as  possible  each  team  serves 
but  a  week  at  a  time.  The  personnel 
of  the  team  rotates  in  such  a  way 
that  each  member  becomes  a  captain 
in  his  turn  and  each  boy  handles  a 
different  flock  each  week  his  team 
serves.  Here  we  sacrifice  continuity 
of  effort  and  experience  for  interest 
of  a  larger  group. 

The  boys  market  their  eggs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  school  at  a  fancy  price. 
None  of  the  eggs  are  over  twenty-four 
hours  old  when  delivered. 

As  yet  we  do  not  have  a  profit 
sharing  plan.  The  income  is  credited 
against  our  total  outlay.  As  soon  as 
our  buildings  belong  to  the  birds,  so 
to  speak,  we  hope  to  inaugurate  some 
plan  by  means  of  which  the  boys  may 
profit  from  their  labors.  One  of  the 
most  gratifying  aspects  of  this  exper- 
iment is  the  sustained  interest.  All 
the  chicken  chores  are  accomplished 
during  the  scant  free  time  remaining 
after  a  rather  exacting  schedule  has 
been  met  with.  There  is  actual 
competition  for  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining in  the  summer  months  to 
carry  on  the  poultry  work. 

Doubtless  a  little  aid  from  some 
one  with  sight  is  necessary  if  a  total- 
ly blind  person  is  to  succeed  in  poul- 
try keeping  but  this  aid  is  consider- 
ably less  than  I  could  have  believed 
three  years  ago.  To  illustrate:  last 
summer  I  had  four  well-grown  Leg- 
horn cockerels  remaining  alone  in  one 
of  the  yards.  I  wished  to  have  these 
birds  brought  over  to  a  house  nearer 
our  cottage.    With  us,  at  the   time, 
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were  two  boys  in  long  trousers  who 
could  see  a  little.  As  an  experiment  I 
asked  them  to  bring  the  cockerels 
over.  After  a  half  hour  they  return- 
ed with  crestfallen  faces  to  announce 
their  failure.  Knowing  it  had  been 
a  rather  large  order  (the  birds  were 
active  rascals)  I  showed  no  displeas- 
ure and  promptly  forgot  the  errand. 
Not  much  over  ten  minutes  later 
Bennie,  another  totally  blind  lad  of 
fourteen,  who  had  heard  of  the 
others'  efforts  (not  from  me)  ap- 
peared with  two  cockerels  under  each 
arm  and  proudly  beckoned  for  me  to 
relieve  him.  I  did  not  inquire  as  to 
his  technique,  the  accomplishment 
was  ample. 


We  have  been  quite  fortunate  as  re- 
gards mortality,  and  our  little  plant 
of  less  than  two  hundred  laying  hens 
is  fast  paying  for  itself.  Our  first 
day-old  chicks  reached  us  on  March 
12,  1923,  just  a  triflle  over  a  year 
ago,  and  more  than  half  of  our  total 
outlay  has  been  returned  to  us  in  eggs 
and  broilers. 

We  are  still  experimenting,  have 
yet  much  to  learn,  but  we  are  pleased 
with  the  results  of  our  poultry-keep- 
ing and  I  believe  each  of  my  crew  of 
"chicken  raisers"  at  Overbrook  would 
join  me  in  saying  we  like  it  and  feel 
that  it  keeps  us  out  of  mischief  in 
our  spare  time. 


A  PLATFORM  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Olin  H.   Burritt,   Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  P  ennsylvania. 


PLANT 

Location:  Ideal  location,  in  out- 
skirts of  metropolitan  center  where 
may  be  had  combined  advantages  of 
rural  and  urban  life.  Should  be  suf- 
ficiently remote  from  congested  pop- 
ulation of  city  to  permit  development 
of  extensive  playgrounds  and  raising 
of  least  objectionable  of  farm  ani- 
mals, such  as  chickens,  ducks,  sheep 
and  cows;  yet  within  easy  reach  of 
educational,  art,  and  civic  centers  to 
enable  students  and  teachers  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  for 
intellectual  stimulation  and  growth. 

Type  of  Buildings:  Complete  cot- 
tage system  providing  both  living 
and  dining  room  facilities  for  a  small 
student  body — a  minimum  of  16,  a 
maximum  of  20  pupils — and  four  or 
five  teachers  and  officers,  thus  pro- 
viding close  daily  association  of  pu- 
pils with  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  refinement.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment should  go  far  in  solving  the 
numerous  problems  connected  with 
the  proper  training  of  our  pupils  in 
table  manners,  which  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  weakest  points  in  the  edu- 


cational system  of  our  residential 
American  schools  for  the  blind.  Every 
school  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
sending  out  young  people  with  a  good 
all-round  intellectual  equipment  who 
are  inadequately  equipped  in  the 
most  elementary  of  the  social  amen- 
ities that  are  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  cultured  man  and  wom- 
an. 

Equipment :  Liberal  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  medical  and 
physical  care  and  the  manual,  liter- 
ary, and  musical  training  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Physical  equipment  should 
include  well  appointed  gymnasium 
and  playgrounds;  bowling  alleys  and 
swimming  pool.  The  equipment  for 
the  manual  training  should  be  as 
generous  and  varied  as  the  daily  pro- 
gram of  the  pupil  and  the  means  of 
the  school  will  permit 

Student  Body 

Vision:  As  we  are  nominally 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
only  those  should  be  received  and  re- 
tained in  our  schools  who  need  to  be 
taught  by  the  special   methods    and 
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devices    applicable     to    the    totally  47%  of  these  236  pupils    are   below 

blind.     Competent    ophthalmologists  normal,  55  or  about   23%,    that   is, 

have    determined    upon     "one-tenth  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  num- 

normal  vision  in  the  better  eye"  as  ber,    are    '  'borderline' '    or    "feeble- 

the  line  of  demarcation.    Too   many  minded." 

children  with  vision  above  this  min-  The  feeble-minded  should  be  elim- 

imum    are    enrolled     in     American  mated  from  our  schools  so    soon  as 

schools  for  the  blind.  they  can  be    classified   definitely   as 

Either  these  should  be  eliminated  such;    and    our    courses     of     study 

from  our  schools  or  they  should  be  should  be  radically  changed  to  meet 

taught  by  the  methods  applicable  to  the  needs  of  these  "dull"  and  "bor- 

the   partially  blind.    To    attempt   to  derline"  pupils. 

teach  both  these  groups  in  the  same  Age  Limits:  Fortunate  are  those 
classes  is  to  essay  the  impossible.  In-  schools  that  have  no  minimum  or 
deed,  their  very  presence  m  the  maximum  age  limits  below  or  above 
same  school  is  a  serious  detriment  to  which  they  cannot  receive  or  retain 
both  groups,  the  heavier  loss  falling  pUpils.  Flexibility  here  is  most  de- 
upon  the  totally  blind.  sirable  as  it  enables  individual  needs 
Mentality:  Whether  judged  by  the  to  be  met.  In  general  practice  we 
orthodox  method  of  teachers'  esti-  should  not  admit  pupils  under  six  or 
mates  or  by  the  more  impersonal  and  over  twenty-one.  It  should,  however, 
scientific  method  of  the  individual  be  possible  to  receive  pupils  outside 
and  group  tests,  it  is  generally  agreed  these  age  limits  in  individual  in- 
that  we  have  in  our  schools  a  large  stances  for  good  and  sufficient  reas- 
number  of  pupils  of  inferior  mental-  ons.  Particularly  desirable  is  it  to  be 
lty— the  backward,  the  dull,  and  even  aDie  to  retain  a  pupil  beyond  twenty- 
the  feeble-minded.  Our  good  friend  0ne  whether  it  be  that  he  was  en- 
and  co-worker,  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  roHed  only  a  short  time  before  reach- 
referring  to  our  recent  publication  mg  his  majority  or  that  he  may  ac- 
just  on  the  press,  "What  Can  the  complish  some  set  purpose  and  reach 
Blind  Do?"*  has  this  to  say  concern-  the  goal  that  has  been  set  for  him. 
ing  the  mentality  of  our  pupils.  "The 

records  of  former  pupils  and  the  Teachers 
comparison  with  our  present  pupils  Personality  in  a  teacher  counts  for 
show  that  our  schools  for  the  blind  so  much  toward  success  that  one  al- 
have  a  larger  percentage  of  low-  ways  hesitates  to  attempt  to  set 
grade  pupils  than  similar  schools  for  down  arbitrarily  even  minimum  f or- 
the  seeing."  mal  qualifications  in  training  and  ex- 
Recent  studies  at  Overbrook  as  to  perience.  Nevertheless,  to  empha- 
the  mentality  of  the  236  pupils  enroll-  size  the  minimum  essentials  and 
ed  during  the  school  year,  Septem-  fundamental  principles  that  should 
ber  1922,  to  June  1923,  show  that  ap-  be  at  all  times  in  the  mind  of  the  em- 
proximately  24%,  having  an  I.  Q.  ployer — the  superintendent — and  the 
(Intelligence  Quotient)  between  80  employe — the  teacher — ,  I  submit  the 
and  90,  belong  in  the  group  designat-  following  as  minimum  standards  es- 
ed  as  "dull";  that  9%,  with  an  I.  Q.  sential  to  the  highest  success.  A 
between  70  and  80,  are  "borderline";  standard  four-year  high  school 
and  that  14%,  whose  I-  Q.'s  are  be-  course,  or  its  substantial  equivalent, 
low  70,  are  "definitely  feeble-minded."  is  posited  as  a  minimum  fundamen- 
Stated  in  another  way,  while  111  or  tal  requirement  for  teaching  in  any 

*  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1923,  No.  51,  "Schools 
and  Classe  sfor  the  Blind,  1921-22." 
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department  of  a  school  for  the  blind,  systematic  and  frequent  corrective 
Training:  Literary  or  Academic —  exercises  under  the  direction  of  a 
For  the  elementary  grades,  a  four-  thoroughly  trained  and  competent 
year  high  school  course  supplement-  physical  instructor.  All  schools  for 
ed  by  a  three-year  course  of  profes-  the  blind,  residential  and  day-schools 
sional  training  in  a  normal  school  of  alike,  are  very  remiss  in  this  import- 
recognized  standing.  For  teaching  ant  matter.  We  must  awake  to  our 
high  school  subjects,  a  four-year  high  duty  here. 

school  course  and  a  four-year  course  Musical— Our    teachers    of  music 

at  either  a  normal  college  or  a  well-  should  be  first  of  all  men  and  women 

organized  school  of  education  in  a  col-  of  broad  general  culture  acquired  by 

lege  or  university.  extended  study  and  travel,  with  thor- 

Manual:— A  four  year  high  school  ou^  and  adequate  training  in  the 

course  and    a    minimum     of     three  methods  and  fundamental  principles 

years'  training  in  subject  matter  and  underlying  musical  education.  If  they 

methods  in  a  well-organized  school  of  are  a  Part  °f  the  ?taff  °|  a  *cho0}  °* 

manual  arts  of  recognized  standing—  music  for  the   seeing,   of   recognized 

a  four-year  course  is  strongly  urged,  standing,  we  shall  be  assured  that  the 

Heretofore,    we   have    attempted   to  principles  that  are  universally  recog- 

teach  specific  occupations  and  two  or  m™d  as  fundamental  m  musica  edu- 

three  trades   to  pupils   without   any  catlon  Wl11  be  applied  to  the  solution 

adequate    background     of     general  °*  ou.r  sPeculal  Problems,  and  thus  an 

training,  with  the  result   that   they  additional  barrier  between  the  blind 

have  attempted  too  often  the  impos-  and  the  seeing  will   be  removed.    Is 

sible  after  leaving  school.    Our  man-  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  fundamen- 

ual  training  courses  need  to  be  en-  tal  weakness  m  our  musical  education 

riched     and     vitalized.       Generally  ls,the  failure  to  apply  the  same  meth- 

speaking,  instruction  in  trades,  piano  ods>.s°  fir  ?s  they   can  P°sslbly  J* 

tuning  excepted,  should  be  eliminat-  aPPhed>  ^at  .are,  generally  accepted 

ed.     Instruction    in    specific   occupa-  as  essential   in   training   those   who 

tions  should  then  be  provided,  prefer-  fee?     Our  musical  instruction  is  too 

ably  outside  the  school.    The  instruc-  blind. 

tion  in  manual  training  in  our  schools  Experience :    As  teaching  children 

generally  has  been  on  altogether  too  without   sight   successfully  presents 

low  a  plane  extremely  difficult  and  highly  techni- 

Physical-Three  years,   preferably  f1  Problems,  it  is  very  desirable  that 

four,  special  training   in  the  f unda-  teachers  of  the  blind    shall    have  a 

mental    principles   and   methods     of  background  of  successful  experience 

physical  education  with  special  em-  m    teaching    seeing    children.    Two 

phasis  upon  its  medical   and  correc-  fars  1S  an    Reducible   minimum  ; 

tive  aspects.    Our  residential  schools  nve  years  ls  tar  Detter. 

for  the  blind  are  giving  too  much  at-  Professional  Preparation :     As  the 

tention  to  gymnastics  and  athletics,  technique  involved  in  teaching  blind 

too  little  attention   to   the   practical  children  is  not  easily  acquired,  special 

application  of  the  fundamental  prin-  preparation     for     such     instruction 

ciples  underlying  the  medical  and  cor-  should  be  required-    This  preparation 

rective  side  of  physical  education.  Al-  can  be  secured  at  the  present   time 

most  every  physical  defect  known  to  only  either  by  attendance  at  consec- 

the  scientific  student  of  physical  edu-  utive  sessions  of  the  summer  schools 

cation  is  found  among  our  pupils ;  all  maintained  for  teachers  of  children 

of  them  can  be  corrected  somewhat ;  who  are  blind  or  who  have  seriously 

many  can  be  entirely    eliminated  by  defective  vision  at  the   George   Pea- 
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body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  for  which  these  teachers  are  employ- 
under  the  direction  of  Superintend-  ed.  What  is  our  usual  procedure 
ent  I.  W.  Wampler,  of  the  Tennessee  here  ?  Many,  though  by  no  means  all, 
School  for  the  Blind ;  or  by  taking  American  schools  for  the  blind  admit 
advantage  of  the  Harvard  courses  in  theory  and  in  practice  the  value  of 
maintained  jointly  by  the  Perkins  In-  the  teacher  without  sight.  In  how 
stitution  and  Harvard  University  un-  many  instances  do  we  demand  special 
der  the  stimulative  leadership  of  Di-  preparation  for  the  job?  Is  not  the 
rector  Edward  E.  Allen.  In  America,  usual  practice  to  employ  for  these 
teaching  the  deaf  is  a  profession;  positions  our  more  capable,  worthy, 
teaching  the  blind  is  too  often  a  hap-  and  needy  graduates  or  former  pu- 
hazard  job ;  perhaps  some  day  it  will  pils,  whose  sole  equipment  for  their 
become  a  real  profession.  important  task   is   what   they    have 

Growth  in  Service:    For  the  great  learned  in  our  schools  for  the  blind? 
majority  of  our  teachers  no  adequate         Here  we  should  treat  the  blind  pre- 

provisions  eixsts   to   stimulate  their  cisely  as  the  seeing — demand  special 

growth  while  in  service.    Courses  of  preparation  for   teaching,   successful 

study  with  reading  and   lectures    by  experience       outside      our      special 

stimulating  speakers  should  be  pro-  schools,  pay  more  adequate   salaries, 

vided  that  the  natural    tendency   to  insist  upon  growth  in  service,  and  dis- 

inaction  and  stagnation  so  easily  ac-  charge  the    incompetent.    We    have 

quired  in   institutional   life   may   be  had     many     conspicuous     successes 

successfully   counteracted.     We   can  among  our  blind  teachers  in  spite  of 

learn  something  here   from   present-  the    double   handicap    under    which 

day  methods  in  some  of  our  more  pro-  they  have  labored,  but  by  the  appli- 

gressive  public  school  systems.  cation  of  the  principles  I  have  sug- 

Salaries:    But    teachers   with    the  gested  we  can  reduce  the  number  of 

qualifications    I    have    indicated    in  failures,  increase  greatly  the  efficien- 

training  and   experience   can   be   se-  cy  of  our  sightless  teachers,  and  deal 

cured  and  retained  only  by  the  pay-  more  justly  with  our  girls  and  boys, 
ment  of  more  adequate  salaries-  The         Retirement:    Too  many  residential 

salaries  paid  in  our  residential  schools  schools  for   the  blind   are   retaining 

are  inadequate;  they  are  far    below  old  teachers   long   after   they    have 

those  paid    in    public    and    private  ceased    to    render    efficient     service, 

schools  in  the  localities  from   which  This  is  but  natural  and,  we  feel,  fair, 

our  schools  must  draw  their  teaching  particularly  so  in  the    case    of    our 

staffs.     Until  this  condition  is  rem-  best  teachers  who  have  grown  old  in 

edied  we  cannot  demand  the  general  the  service.    But  such  a  policy  has 

and  professional  preparation  and  the  long  since  been  recognized  as  detri- 

experience  which  I  have  set  down  as  mental  to   the  best   interests  of  the 

a  minimum  requirement  for  satisfac-  organization   with   which    these   old 

tory  teachers ;  nor  can  we  expect  the  employes  are'  associated,    whether  it 

growth  in  service    so    essential    for  be  a  railroad  or  a  school  system.  The 

teachers  of  the  blind.  principle  has  long  been  accepted  alike 

Blind  Teachers :   What  I  have  set  in  industry  and  education  that  justice 

down  as  minimum   requirements   for  to   competent    employes    who    have 

teachers  of  the  blind  applies  equally  served    the   organization     long    and 

to  teachers  without  sight.    In   addi-  faithfully,  and  efficiency   in  business 

tion  to  the  handicap  which  blindness  and  educational  systems  can  both  be 

inevitably  imposes,  we  have  permit-  served  best  by  the  adoption  of  some 

ted  a  second  handicap — that  of  little  adequate    retirement    system     based 

or  no  special  preparation  for  the  work  upon  the  two-fold  principle   of   com- 
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pensation  and  length  of  service.  If 
the  school  system  of  the  state  in 
which  each  school  is  located  has  an 
Employes'  Retirement  system  and  if 
the  schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the 
deaf  are  recognized  as  integral  parts 
of  the  educational  system  of  the 
state,  immediate  efforts  should  be 
made  to  extend  the  system  to  in- 
clude the  staffs  of  these  special 
schools.  If  your  state  is  still  back- 
ward in  recognizing  the  educational 
status  of  your  work,  organize  and 
conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  in  be- 
half of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  girls 
and  boys  of  your  state  in  justice  to 
the  splendid,  devoted  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  given  their  lives  to  our 
field  of  special  education.  Without 
an  adequate  retirement  system,  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  for  the  blind 
will  continue  to  be  seriously  impair- 
ed ;  with  such  a  system,  their  efficien- 
cy will  be  materially  increased. 

Matrons  and  Housemothers  or 
Attendants 

In  theory  always,  in  practice  sel- 
dom, we  insist  that  the  training  of 
our  children  outside  the  classroom  is 
as  important  as  within  the  class- 
room. We  would  all  probably  admit 
the  correctness  of  our  theory ;  but  in 
the  selection  of  these  household  offi- 
cers we  too  often  disregard  the  ele- 
ments of  culture  and  an  understand- 
ing of  child  nature.  These  officers 
are  generally  paid  lower  salaries 
than  our  teaching  staff,  and  here  as 
elsewhere,  as  a  rule,  we  get  what  we 
pay  for.  A  higher  type  of  woman  is 
demanded  for  these  important  posi- 
tions and  salaries  should  be  increased 
to  secure  trained  and  experienced  su- 
pervisors with  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  child  nature. 

Curricula 

The  curricula  of  our  schools  are 
predominantly  literary  or  academic. 
They  probably  meet  reasonably  well 
the  needs  of  the  50%,  more  or  less, 
of  our  pupils  of  "average"  or  "super- 


ior" mentality.  But  these  curricula 
do  not  meet  at  all  well  the  needs  of 
the  other  50%  of  our  student  body 
who  are  included  in  the  descriptive 
terms  "dull  and  backward,"  "border- 
line," and  "probably  feeble-minded." 
As  I  have  already  said,  the  feeble- 
minded should  be  eliminated.  For 
the  backward  and  borderline  pupils 
a  wholly  different  curriculum  should 
be  provided  in  which  there  is  a  mini- 
mum of  literary  or  academic  work 
and  a  maximum  of  manual  and  phy- 
sical work.  The  manual  work  should 
be  as  diversified  as  possible  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  Most  of  our  schools 
are  not  teaching  one-half  as  many 
manual  subjects  as  this  type  of  pupil 
needs- 

By  the  term  "physical"  I  am  not 
now  referring  solely  to  physical  edu- 
cation and  development  through  play 
and  exercise  for  which  there  should 
be  liberal  provisions,  but  also  to  em- 
ployment and  exertion  in  a  physical 
way.  Some  of  these  pupils  who  have 
vision  may  well  be  assigned  to  the 
routine  work  of  the  institution.  All 
of  them  should  be  busied  each  day 
with  responsibilities  in  doors  and  out 
— on  the  farms,  in  the  cases  of  those 
schools  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  farms,  caring  for  the  grounds 
and  stock — chickens,  pigs,  cows, 
horses,  and  whatever  other  routine 
responsibilities  can  be  supplied  by 
the  institution  whether  located  in  a 
rural  or  an  urban  community.  While 
every  one  of  our  pupils — bright  and 
dull,  partially  or  totally  blind  alike — 
should  be  required  to  carry  his  share 
of  the  daily  routine  of  the  school, 
these  "backward"  and  "borderline" 
pupils  should  be  assigned  to  a  some- 
what larger  share  that  their  time 
may  be  more  profitably  employed  and 
their  period  of  training  be  thus  some- 
what extended  until  they  more  near- 
ly attain  the  age  at  which  they  may 
and  can  be  regularly  and  continuous- 
ly employed. 

Physical:   As  the  foundation  of  all 
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work  is  the  physical  condition  of  our  and  the  glow  of  health    in   the  Per- 

pupils,  special,  systematic,   and   con-  kins  and  Overbrook  boys  that   com- 

tinuous  attention  should  be  given  to  Peted  °n  the  athletic  field   on  Tues- 

their  physical   development.    Careful  {Jay-    Every  residential  school  for  the 

physical  examination  of  each  pupil  as  klmdthat  makes  adequate  provision 

he  enters  school  by  the  general  phy-  for  *he  Physical  development   of  its 

sician,    dentist,     laryngologist,     oph-  PuPlls  can  duplicate  that  exhibit, 

thalmologist ;   the   correction   of   de-  Manual:    As  in  our  schools  for  the 

fects  by  proper  care  and    treatment  blind  the  hand  must  always  do  duty 

of  the   teeth ;   removal    of    adenoids  for  the  eye,  we  should   provide   the 

and  diseased  tonsils  whenever  pres-  greatest  possible  variety   of  subjects 

ent,  advised  in  exactly  one-fourth  of  and  materials  for  training  the  hands 

our  new  admissions  last  year;  treat-  and  developing  manual   dexterity.    I 

ment  of  eyes  where  necessary,    and  trust  that  bead-work  has  been  rele- 

removal  of  eyes  bulging   and   other-  gated  to  the  limbo  of  subjects    dis- 

wise  offensive  in  appearance;  a  Was-  carded  because  it  has    been    "found 

serman  test  as  a  routine  practice  in  wanting."    To  girls  and  boys  alike  I 

all  new  admissions,  followed  by  sys-  would    teach    elementary     basketry, 

tematic  and  continuous  treatment  in  chair-caning  and  reseating   of  every 

all  cases   of  positive   reactions   until  known    variety,    and    weaving.    To 

treatments  are  either  no  longer  nee-  girls  also  knitting,  crocheting,   hand 

essary  or  are  useless — such  a  routine  and    machine    sewing,      elementary 

starts  our  girl  or  boy  on  the  road  of  dressmaking  and  millinery.     To  the 

physical   improvement   along    which  boys,  a  course  in  woodwork   extend- 

he  should  travel  all  his   school   days  ing   at  least   over  four    years;    and 

through.  piano  tuning1  for  those  who  have  the 

With  the  removal  of  these  handi-  "ear"  and  the  mechanical  ability, 
caps  to  good  health  and  the  result-  Those  schools  that  have  not  already 
ing  initial  improvement  in  physical  eliminated  bfoom-making  should  do 
condition,  we  may  enter  upon  our  so  without  delay ;  many  years'  trial 
course  of  systematic  physical  train-  has  justified  the  verdict  that  this 
ing  and  development.  Having  secured  trade  is  impracticable  and  unprofit- 
as  our  physical  instructors  men  and  able  for  either  the  individual  blind 
women  thoroughly  trained  and  well-  man  or  for  a  group  of  blind  workmen, 
qualified  for  this  important  task  by  Other  manual  subjects  should  be 
native  endowment  and  a  sympathet-  included  to  supply  greater  variety,  to 
ic  interest  in  the  numerous  problems  arouse  a  flagging  interest,  and  to  pro- 
involved,  systematic  instruction  vide  hand  training  through  the  en- 
should  be  provided  daily  in  formal  tire  course.  I  have  enumerated  an 
gymnastics  and  athletics.  Supervised  "irreducible  minimum." 
play  or  rather  play  under  teacher  Literary:  What  are  the  essen- 
leadership,  should  be  provided  fre-  tials?  Reading  and  writing  Braille; 
quently  if  not  daily;  and  playgrounds  the  elements  of  English  that  will  en- 
well  equipped  with  useful  apparatus  able  our  girls  and  boys  to  speak  and 
should  invite  free  play  during  the  write  correctly;  elementary  arithme- 
hours  set  aside  for  recreation.  Nor  tic  with  special  reference  to  its  prac- 
should  we  forget  the  particular  value  tical  use  in  every  day  life;  literature, 
to  our  girls  and  boys  of  dancing,  in-  poetry  and  prose;  and  general 
eluding  folk  and  aesthetic  dancing  of  science.  In  connection  with  the  study 
all  kinds.  0f  literature  we  are  missing   golden 

Perhaps  you  noted    the    splendid  opportunities  unless  we  are  seeing  to 

physical  development,  hard   muscles,  it  that  our  children  are    each    year 
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storing  away  in  memory  gems  of 
thought  to  comfort,  cheer  and  in- 
spire them  in  later  years.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  they  should  fully  un- 
derstand -what  they  are  learning.  In 
my  boyhood  days  one  of  my  teachers 
who  understood  the  value  of  treasur- 
ing up  in  memory  gems  of  literature 
that  would  later  unfold  their  full 
meaning  taught  us  "Architecture  is 
frozen  music." 

Musical:  Rote  singing  by  the 
youngest  pupils,  singing  classes  by 
girls  and  boys  of  the  primary  and 
intermediate  grades,  chorus  singing 
by  the  older  pupils;  piano  for  those 
who  have  the  taste  and  ability;  and 
organ  for  a  selected  few. 

Nor  should  we  neglect  the  mando- 
lin, banjo,  guitar  and  violin.  Some 
of  these  stringed  instruments  are 
available  for  many  of  our  pupils  of 
limited  musical  taste  and  ability  who 
can  never  be  considered  for  more 
serious  musical  study.  Why  not  avail 
ourselves  of  these  means  of  added 
culture  and  profitable  employment  of 
leisure  time  for  our  musically  less 
talented  pupils  whose  number  is  not- 
inconsiderable  ? 

Diet 

Probably  the  most  serious  valid 
criticism  against  our  American  resi- 
dential schools  for  the  blind  in  com- 
mon with  institutions  for  children 
generally  is  the  wholly  inadequate 
attention  given  to  the  new  science  of 
dietetics.  An  impartial  sympathetic 
inquiry  into  this  important  phase  of 
our  work  by  a  competent  examiner 
would,  I  fear,  disclose  the  fact  that 
for  most  Boards  of  Managers  and 
Superintendents  of  schools  for  the 
blind  the  science  of  dietetics  is  in 
practice  an  unknown  science.  Our 
failure  to  observe  the  fundamental 
principles  of  this  important  science 
probably  results  in  greater  financial 
loss  than  carelessness  in  purchasing. 
On  the  staff  of  every  residential 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  a  thor- 
oughly   trained     dietitian     of     good 


sound  judgment  and  common  sense; 
and  the  addition  of  one  to  its  corps 
of  cooks  and  the  close  supervision  of 
the  entire  corps  by  the  dietitian 
would  greatly  improve  our  dietaries 
as  well  as  the  physical  condition  of 
our  girls  and  boys. 

Instruction  in  Sex  Hygiene 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
no  school  for  the  blind  in  this  country 
gives  any  systematic,  concrete  in- 
struction in  the  vital  and  important 
problems  concerned  with  the  physi- 
cal development  of  our  girls  and 
boys  with  special  reference  to  their 
sexual  development.  A  recent  super- 
ficial inquiry  in  one  representative 
residential  school  disclosed  an  ignor- 
ance ,almost  unbelievable,  particular- 
ly among  the  women  supervisors  and 
teachers,  concerning  the  most  ele- 
mentary facts  about  the  sex  develop- 
ment of  our  pupils.  The  ignorance 
of  most  unmarried  women  about  the 
physical  development  of  the  adoles- 
cent boy  is  truly  astounding. 

Our  courses  of  study  should  be  so 
organized  as  to  provide  systematic 
instruction  in  reproduction  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  biologic  sciences,  of 
which  such  instruction  forms  a  nat- 
ural and  normal  part.  Specific  in- 
struction in  sex  hygiene,  adapted  to 
pupils  of  different  ages,  should  be 
given  by  a  few  members  of  the  staff, 
carefully  selected  ebcause  they  pos- 
sess the  requisite  knowledge  and 
have  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  pupils — generally  a  woman  for 
the  girls,  a  man  for  the  boys. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  who  should  give  this  intimate 
and  personal  instruction.  All  agree 
that  the  parents  are  the  logical  in- 
structors in  these  matters  which  so 
vitally  concern  their  own  offspring; 
but  all  agree  that,  even  under  normal 
conditions  where  the  child  is  living 
at  home,  parents  fail  to  perform  their 
duty  in  this  important  matter.  In 
the  case  of  blind   children   who   are 
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being  educated  away  from  home  in  a  accordance  with  the   needs   of    each 

residential  school,  in  this    as   in   all  should  be  required, 

other  matters  we,  their   instructors,  To  give  effect  to  this  last  sugges- 

are  in  loco  parentis.  tion  it  is  recommended  that  the  Pres- 

Others  contend  that  information  ident  of  this  Association  appoint  a 
that  so  vitally  concerns  the  future  committee  of  not  less  than  three 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  girl  and  not  more  than  five  whose  duty  it 
and  boy  should  be  given  only  by  one  shall  be  (1)  to  indicate  where  in  our 
who  knows  the  facts  best— the  fam-  courses  of  study  appropriate  instruc- 
ily  physician.  Some  facts  that  may  tion  in  the  life  processes  and  sex  de- 
be  known  usually  only  to  the  gradu-  velopment  can  be  given ;  (2)  to  pre- 
ate  in  medicine  must  be  supplied  by  pare  courses  of  reading  suitable  for 
the  physician.  But  even  this  know-  teachers  and  supervisors ;  and  (3)  to 
ledge  will  come  with  greater  force  present  their  conclusions  in  mimeo- 
and  emphasis  from  the  family  physi-  graphed  form  at  the  next  biennial 
cian,  through  the  parent  or  teacher  convention  of  this  association, 
who  has  the  love  and  the  respect  of  These  suggested  plans  may  not 
the  pupil.  After  considerable  obser-  solve  the  difficult  problems  of  ade- 
vation,  reading,  and  conferences  with  quate  instruction  in  sex  hygiene  but 
physicians,  parents,  teachers  and  they  are  a  conscientious  effort  to  im- 
successful  social  workers,  the  writer  prove  the  situation.  If  the  plans  fail 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  utterly,  the  situation  will  not  be 
obligation  to  inform  the  pupils  in  our  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present  time 
residential  schools  for  the  blind  as  to  when  the  laissez-faire  principle  has 
sex  matters  rests  squarely  upon  the  complete  sway, 
shoulders  of  the  staff  of  teachers  and  Greater  Utilization  of  School  Plants 
supervisors;  and  that  this  knowledge  a  cursory  and  superficial  inquiry 
can  be  easily  and  adequately  supplied  into  the  length  of  the  school  year 
by  members  of  the  staff  who  pos-  seems  to  warrant  the  statement  that, 
sess  the  knowledge  and  have  the  full-  wfth  few  exceptions,  the  residential 
est  confidence  of  the  pupils;  and  schools  for  the  blind  are  in  session 
further  that,  if  no  member  of  the  0nly  about  two-thirds  of  the  year, 
staff  can  be  found  who  can  give  this  eight  months  out  of  twelve  of  each 
instruction  m  a  wholly  satisfactory  calendar  year.  A  few  schools  have 
manner,  this  is  due  either  to  lack  of  instruction  during  thirty-six  weeks, 
knowledge  or  of  the  proper  relation-  wnich  is  less  than  three-fourths  of 
ship  between  pupil  and  teacher.  Eith-  the  year.  This  means  that  these 
er  fault  can  be  remedied— the  for-  plants  are  idle  from  one-fourth  to 
mer  by  a  conscientious  effort  on  the  one-third  of  each  year.  Exceptions  to 
part  of  the  teacher  or.  other  officer,  this  general  statement  are  the  sum- 
otherwise  admittedly  qualified  for  mer  sessions  maintained  at  several 
the  task,  to  secure  adequate  mforma-  schools ;  viz.,  Faribault,  Minn. ; 
tion;  the  latter  by  securing  another  Janesville,  Wis.;  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and 
teacher  or  officer  between  whom  and  doubtless  others  with  which  I  am 
the  pupils  the  proper  relationship  not  conversant, 
will  be  quickly  established.  Such  an  arrangement  deprives  our 

To  supply   the  appropriate    back-  girls  and  boys  of  educational  oppor- 

ground  of  knowledge  to  all  teachers  tunities  for  one-third  of  each  year ; 

and  supervisors,  and  particularly  to  in  twelve  years  this  amounts  to  four 

women  having  the  instruction  or  su-  years    lost    time   and   opportunity — 

pervision     of     boys,     a     systematic  eight  years'  work  in  twelve  years  of 

course  of  reading  carefully  selected  in  the  most    impressionable    years     of 
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these  young  lives.  More  than  this,  it 
creates  wrong  impressions  and  de- 
velops false  ideas  among  our  people 
in  that  our  girls  and  boys  get  the 
notion  that  they  can  succeed  without 
hard  work  all  the  time.  There  can 
be  no  eight  hour  day  for  the  blind 
man  or  woman  who  hopes  to  succeed- 
Furthermore,  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  already  sufficiently  costly  and 
no  unnecessary  increase  should  be 
added.  The  latest  statistics  avail- 
able* show  that  for  the  school  year 
1921-22  there  were  enrolled  in  fifty- 
one  residential  and  day  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  continental  United 
States  4,545  students,  and  that  the 
value  of  property  in  these  schools 
was  reported  to  be  $14,180,388.  As 
cost  rather  than  replacement  values 
are  reported  and  as  the  figures  repre- 
sent costs  prior  to  the  World  War, 
they  are  doubtless  far  below  present 
values.  Nevertheless,  this  represents 
a  cost  value,  per  pupil,  of  $3,120.  To 
close  our  schools  for  the  blind  for 
one-third  of  the  year,  where  the 
cost  of  the  property  involved  is  in 
excess  of  $3,000  for  each  pupil,  is  an 
economic  loss  which  we  are  not  war- 
ranted in  incurring. 

Residential  or  Day  School? 

Valid  arguments  can  be  found  for 
and  against  residential  and  day 
schools  for  the  blind.  As  in  the  gen- 
eral field  of  education,  our  residen- 
tial schools  have  sacrificed  to  some 
extent  a  thorough  and  complete 
knowledge  of  a  few  subjects  for  a 
more  superficial  acquaintance  with  a 
larger  number  of  subjects. 

The  residential  school  usually  pro- 
vides adequate  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a  working  knowledge  of  the 
essential  elements  of  an  elementary 
curriculum.  It  supplies  a  variety  of 
opportunities  for  the  training  of  the 


hand  which  must  do  duty  for  the  eye. 

It  provides  a  musical  atmosphere  for 
every  child  and  a  thorough  course  of 
professional  and  vocational  training 
for  the  musically  gifted.  The  resi- 
dential school  that  is  awake  to  its 
full  duty  affords  numerous  opportun- 
ities for  socializing  its  girls  and 
boys.  It  aims  to  give  attention  to 
the  training  outside  of  the  classroom 
in  the  essentials  of  home  life  which 
is  the  right  of  every  child.  Its  ratio 
of  staff  to  pupils  is  so  relatively 
large — in  some  of  our  schools  there 
is  more  than  one  employee  to  every 
two  pupils — as  to  make  possible  due 
attention  to  the  development  of  the 
individual  abilities  of  every  pupil  en- 
rolled. 

The  day  school  movement  has, 
however,  much  in  its  favor  as  con- 
cerns the  training  of  girls  and  boys 
without  sight.  It  makes  for  normal- 
ity; it  forces  the  family  to  feel  and 
to  assume  its  responsibility  towards 
the  child  instead  of  shifting  it  so 
largely  to  the  institution;  it  enables 
the  child  to  feel  that  he  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  family,  hearing  its 
problems  discussed  daily  including 
the  financial  and  economic  questions ; 
it  keeps  him  in  the  community  of 
which  he  is  and  should  continue  to  be 
an  integral  part.  As  the  blind  man 
and  woman  should  be  prepared  to 
live  with  those  who  see,  training  in 
this  important  matter  should  be  be- 
gun in  his  school  days.  The  day 
school  for  the  blind  is  a  challenge  to 
the  residential  schools  that  cannot 
be  ignored. 

However,  the  day  schools  have  not 
solved  the  problem;  their  work  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  In 
only  two  or  three  centers  have  they 
completed  the  training  of  any  pupil ; 
and  no  information  is  available  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  efforts 


*  "What  Can  the  Blind  Do?  A  Study  of  Five  Hundred  Former  Pupils  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,"  by  Ruth  F.  Sargent,  A.  B.,  Assist- 
ant in  Research. 
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to  prepare  blind  youth  for  successful  worthy  pupil  that  has   reached   that 

living.    The  lower   per  -capita    cost  goal,  the  facilities  of  the  residential 

has  been  generally  stressed  as  a  very  school  for  the  blind  and    of   all  the 

important  argument  in   their  favor,  educational  resources   of    the    com- 

but  their  costs    have     increased    at  munity  for  those  who  see.    Such   a 

least  as  rapidly  as  in  our  residential  plan  is,  we  believe,  sound,  alike  from 

schools.    Their  teachers  receive  very  an  educational,   social  and  economic 

much  larger  salaries  than  are  paid  in  point  of  view ;  it  will  answer    effec- 

the  residential  schools  and  usually  no  tively    the    challenge     of     the     day 

overhead  is  included  in  the  cost,  as  school  movement, 

the  class  for  the  blind  is  assigned  to  Field  and  Placement  Work. 

one  room  in  a  building,   all  overhead  in  educational  and    social   work  a 

of  heat,  light,  janitorial   and   super-  complete  program  today    includes   a 

visory  service  being  thus  absorbed.  placement  officer  and  field  worker.  If 

So  far,  generally  speaking,  no  pro-  seeing  young   people   need  and    are 

vision  has  been  made  in  public  school  granted  this  initial  aid  and  guidance 

classes  for  physical  education  or  for  in  entering  employment,   how  much 

manual  training  and    instruction    in  greater  the  need   for  young   people 

music ;  that  what  has  been  attempted  without  sight !    If  a  prospective  em- 

along  these  lines    is    wholly     inade-  ployer  hesitates  to  employ  the  inex- 

quate  is  admitted  by  the  most    ard-  perienced  young   person    who    sees, 

ent  advocate   of  the    public    school  even  at  the  request  of  the  placement 

method.  officer  and  upon  the  recommendation 

Here,  as  for  Ulysses,  safety  lies  in  of  his  teachers,  how  can  the  young 
steering  midway  between  the  Scylla  man  or  woman  who  is  blind  force 
of  the  residential  school  and  the  open  the  barred  doors  of  prejudice 
Charybdis  of  the  public  school  move-  or  batter  down  the  adamant  walls  of 
ment.  Almost  without  exception,  unbelief  in  his  abilities? 
every  normal  blind  child  should  have  The  most  thoughtful  educators  and 
for  a  time  the  all-around  advantages  social  workers  in  our  special  field 
and  opportunities  still  available  in  the  have  accepted  this  principle  and  have 
residential  school  alone.  Here  he  acted  upon  it,  with  the  result  that 
should  master  the  tools  and  special  the  sympathetic  field  worker  and 
mechanical  appliances  that  he  must  placement  agent  is  now  a  member  of 
use  in  continuing  his  education  the  staff  of  every  progressive  organ- 
among  those  who  see.  With  these  ization  for  the  blind — educational, 
thoroughly  mastered  he  will  still  social  or  economic — that  has  been 
have  a  sufficient  handicap  by  reason  able  to  meet  the  expense  involved.  It 
of  his  blindness.  Speaking  generally,  is  generally  believed  that  those  who 
our  residential  schools  that  are  locat-  are  blind  from  early  childhood  are 
ed  within  reach  of  a  good  public  high  from  two  to  three  years  behind  see- 
school  should  confine  themselves  to  ing  children  of  the  same  age  when 
doing  well  the  work  of  the  elemen-  they  enter  school  and  that  this  ini- 
tary  grades  and  the  first  two  years  of  tial  handicap  is  seldom,  if  ever,  over- 
the  high  school,  leaving  to  the  local  come.  Our  graduate  of  Junior  High 
high  school  the  work  of  the  last  two  School  attainments  is  probably  the 
years.  To  put  it  another  way,  let  it  equal  in  scholastic  attainments  and 
be  our  worthy  ambition  to  maintain  all-around  training  of  the  seeing  pu- 
first  class  junior  high  schools  in  our  pil  of  like  age  and  time  in  school:  he 
residential  schools  and  expend  our  re-  is  not  his  equal  in  experience  and  in- 
maining  energies  in  combining  for  formation  incidentally  acquired 
the  advantage  of   each   capable   and  through  work  and  play — his    handi- 
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cap  makes  this  practically  impossible. 
We  owe  it  to  him,  then,  in  his  re- 
stricted and  artificial  life  to  develop 
the  largest  possible  number  of  con- 
tacts with  real  life — the  hustling, 
bustling  life  of  young  people  who  see 
— at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
that  thus  his  handicap  may  be  mini- 
mized and  his  chances  for  success 
enhanced.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
for  helpful  vocational  guidance  by  a 
sympathetic  and  capable  field  worker 
— it  matters  not  what  his  title.  Such 
an  officer  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 


our  work ;  without  him  the    highest 
possible  success  is  not  attainable- 

As  I  view  it,  these  are  some  of  the 
essential  planks  in  our  PLATFORM 
OF  PRINCIPLES.  None  of  you  will 
accept  them  in  their  entirety;  many, 
if  not  all,  of  you  will  accept  most  of 
them  as  fundamentally  sound.  If 
what  I  have  said  shall  provoke 
thought  and  arouse  animated  discus- 
sion both  on  the  convention  floor  and 
elsewhere  and  subsequently,  I  shall 
be  gratified. 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  WORK  DONE    AT  THE   AMERICAN  PRINT- 
ING HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND   DURING  THE  PRESENT 

FISCAL  YEAR 
By  Supt.  E.  E.  Bramlette,   Louisville,   Ky. 


I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  wish 
me  to  make  an  extended  detailed 
written  report,  in  fact,  I  could  hard- 
ly do  this  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  I  hope  to  tell  you  about 
what  has  been  done  and  what  we  are 
now  doing,  and  what  we  hope  to  do. 
I  might  mention  several  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made. 

The  first  thing  I  found  was  the  un- 
cared  for  condition  of  a  lot  of  bound 
and  unbound  stock  which  laid  on  the 
floor  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  when  we 
received  an  order  from  any  one  of 
the  superintendents,  for  books  that 
had  already  been  printed,  we  would 
have  to  have  more  than  a  good  day's 
search  to  find  what  we  were  looking 
for,  and  it  would  take  one  person 
three  or  four  days  to  look  up  an  item. 
This,  of  course,  was  very  unbusiness- 
like and  we  planned  to  make  it  busi- 
nesslike. We  decided  to  do  it  and 
succeeded  in  doing  it. 

Another  problem  we  had  to  meet 
was  the  increase  of  production,  which 
was  small,  due  to  lack  of  system. 
They  turned  out  8  or  10,  per  day, 
something  like  that.  This  I  immedi- 
ately changed  and  production  was  in- 
creased until  it  is  something  like  150 
a  day. 


Another  problem  I  met  with  was 
the  map  making  department.  It  had 
absolutely  quit  making  maps  at  all. 
The  last  man  who  made  maps  had 
spent  between  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  salary  alone  while  he  was 
making  one  map.  I  happened 
to  know  a  young  man  who  was  a 
graduate  of  manual  training  and 
technical  school  and  I  taught  him 
this  kind  of  work.  He  is  learning 
rapidly  and  can  make  good  maps. 

When  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
bid  on  a  lot  of  books,  I  was  confront- 
ed with  a  very  unbusinesslike  meth- 
od. On  all  books  they  simply  made 
a  very  accurate  guess.  They  esti- 
mate a  dollar  for  a  plate,  S^c  for 
printing  a  page,  etc.  It  wouid  depend 
upon  the  number  of  pages  as  to  what 
it  would  cost.  This  I  immediately 
changed  and  have  worked  out  the 
cost  of  the  different  books  by  a  busi- 
ness method,  by  figuring  it  out  ex- 
actly, time,  labor,  etc.  This  method 
of  finding  out  the  cost  and  its  results 
are  going  to  surprise  some  of  you. 
Some  are  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
more  and  some  are  going  to  be  much 
lower  in  price. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  insurance 
policies.     Insurance    companies    de- 
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manded  certain  changes  and  we  made  the  time  spent  on  the  machine,  and 

them  and  I  am  happy  to  state  I  elim-  the  bills  we  had   been   getting    sur- 

inated  all  the  fire  hazards  and  cut  the  prised  me.     I  found  by  his   rate    he 

cost  of   insurance    down,    carried    a  was  getting  anywhere  from  $80  to 

certain  amount  on  the  stock,  and  a  $140  a  month.     I    started   to    study 

certain  amount  on  the  plates  which  each  machine  and  finally  I  could  tell 

would  represent  at  least  80%  of  the  the  mechanic  what  the  trouble  was 

value.     I  find  we  have    saved   some-  and  he  would  do    the    repairs.    But 

thing  over  $2400.00.  finally  I  decided  that  $2.00  an  hour 

Then  came  the  matter  of  the  plates  was  too  much,  and  today   I    do   my 

and  boxes  to  put  them  in.    The  boxes  own  repairing.     We   have    kept    the 

they  had  been  using  cost   alone  65c  machines  in  good  order  without  any 

apiece.    I  found  it  expensive  doing  it  cost. 

on  this  basis.  After  looking  the  There  are  a  good  many  other  little 
ground  over,  I  found  we  could  have  costs  like  that.  We  were  only  get- 
some  fibre  boxes  made  of  the  proper  ting  out  between  10  and  11  thousand 
size  to  take  care  of  these  plates  at  plates  a  year  with  only  a  few,  so  I 
something  less  than  9c  apiece.  Tak-  started  to  teach  five  new  ones.  With 
ing  care  of  the  plates  in  these  boxes  the  five  new  ones  in  training  and  the 
saved  something  like  $500-00.  By  old  ones,  you  will  see  what  a  problem 
saving  all  these  incidental  expenses,  we  have.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
we  believe  the  prices  may  be  consid-  turned  out  15  to  20  plates  a  day, 
erably  lower.  In  fact,  prices  must  be  and  we  have  got  up  to  our  full  capa- 
lower.  These  are  a  few  of  the  main  city  of  nearly  30  a  day.  Month 
things  I  had  to  contend  with  in  the  before  last  we  made  over  3000  and 
saving  of  expenses.  last  month  we  made  2694,   and   this 

We  had  to  have  some  new  machin-  month  was  not  complete  when  I  left 
ery.  I  also  had  three  stereograph-  but  we  had  then  about  2500  with  over 
ing  machines  in  constant  use.  The  a  week  to  go- 
only  trouble  is  in  keeping  the  ma-  There  is  one  thing  I  can  state  and 
chines  in  good  order.  We  had  a  man  that  is  that  the  members  of  the  local 
who  lived  a  considerable  distance  board  are  in  most  perfect  accord 
from  the  plant  who  used  to  repair  with  everything  we  attempt.  They 
the  machines.  He  did  not  have  any  are  all  business  men  and  have  a  mul- 
telephone  and  we  would  have  to  send  titude  of  affairs  to  care  for  but  when 
a  message  to  get  him.  He  would  their  presence  is  called  for,  they 
charge  us  for  the  time  getting  there,  leave  their  business  to  come. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  SERVICE 

SUPT.  I.  S.  WAMPLER, 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,   Nashville,   Tennessee 

The  Training  of  Teachers  is  a  sub-  analysis,  does  not  the  teacher  largely 

ject  that  has  had  the  attention  of  all  make    the    school    what    it    is — any 

kinds  of  educators  for  a  very  long  school? 

time.     The  need  and  importance  of  The  ideal  plant,  including  imposing 

teacher-training  is  no  longer  debat-  buildings,    well    arranged    from    the 

able.    The  question  has  been  accepted  standpoint  of  health  and  convenience, 

as  settled.     There  is  much  truth  in  thorough  and  adequate  in  equipment, 

the  saying,  "As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  ideal  location,  etc.,  are  all  very  desir- 

the  school,"   and,   in   the  very   last  able,  are  certainly  not  to  be  deplored, 
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in  any  sense ;  but  after  all,  these  do  cess.  Very  often  the  small  and  easy 
not  make  the  school.  They  are  ways  things  we  do  get  most  praise, 
and  means,  desirable  conditions.  The  Difficult — because  of  isolation  and 
personnel,  the  character  and  ability  of  consequent  lack  of  contact  with 
the  teaching  force,  is  the  great  decid-  others  who  are  studying  and  really 
ing  factor  in  any  institution  of  learn-  know  something  about  our  problems, 
ing.  Shall  we  admit  that  our  work  is  we  are  threatened  with  staleness, 
so  different  or  unimportant,  so  less  routine,  unprogressiveness,  complac- 
educational  or  scientific  that  our  ent  self-satisfaction,  inertia,  and 
schools  are  an  exception  to  this  prac-  sometimes  dogmatism  and  bigotry, 
tically  unanimously  accepted  princi-  Difficult— because  little  bands  of  us, 
pie,  and  be  satisfied  with  a  teaching  here  and  there,  teachers  and  superin- 
efficiency  standard  that  would  not  be  tendents,  are  grappling  with  one  of 
accepted  in  other  schools  ?  I  hope  not.  the  hardest,  most  elusive  educational 
I  have  studied  results,  in  my  own  brief  problems  in  the  world.  Difficult— be- 
experience,  with  the  blind,  and  made  cause  the  interests  and  fortunes  of 
comparison  with  results  in  my  other  the  blind  are  largely  in  our  hands.  We 
educational  work  and  experience  and  must  not  only  educate  in  the  general 
declare  to  you  that  there  is  no  field  sense  of  that  word,  but  must  train 
of  education  where  the  real  teacher  each  one  for  a  definite  thing, 
is  so  superior  and  successful  in  com-  The  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Com- 
parison with  the  less  efficient  one  as  missions  for  the  Blind,  Homes  and 
m  the  training  of  the  blind.  other  Organizations  are  fine  and  have 

If,  then,  the  trained  teacher  is  so  an  important  and  distinct  mission  to 

important  in  our  schools  as  in  others,  perform ;  nevertheless,  the  issues  of 

are  we  not  approaching  the  time,  is  all  the  blind  are  and  will  largely  re- 

not  that  time  now  at  hand,  when  our  main  in  our  keeping.     Horace  Mann 

requirements  must  be  more  exacting  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  what 

and  certain  ?  we  are  to  put  into  the  nation  we  must 

Will  you  let  me  say  right  here  first  put  into  our  schools.  What  our 
what  I  have  never  said  before  in  pub-  graduates  are  to  be  out  yonder  must 
lie,  but  what  I  really  believe  is  true,  be  of  prime  consideration,  must  be 
that  the  position  of  teacher  or  super-  studied  by  teacher  and  supermtend- 
intendent  in  a  school  for  the  blind  is  ent,  must  be  planned  for  m  our 
both  about  the  easiest  and  the  most  scheme  of  training,  must  determine 
difficult  and  responsible  place  to  fill  the  leaning  of  our  judgments  in  the 
there  is.  Easy— because  the  public  study  of  our  curricula  and  plans  and 
knows  nothing  about  our  work  and  aims  of  our  administration  and  deal- 
any  thing  done  for  the  blind  seems  ings  with  the  children,  must  be  put  in- 
marvelous  and  wonderful ;  and  we  are  to  our  schools. 

praised  and  patted  on  the  back,  talked         I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 

about  and  written  about.    Even  if  we  raise  the  question  in  this  paper  at 

but  fed  the  children  and  nursed  them  this  point,  though  with  some  hesitan- 

into  indolence  and  idleness  and  at-  cy  because  of  my  rather  short  experi- 

tempted  to  satisfy  their  every  whim  ence  and  study  of  the  question,  what 

and  wish,  our  lives  would  be  extolled  I  have  said  to  my  faculty  many  times, 

by  many  people.  Easy — because  there  and  elsewhere  a  few  times,  whether 

is    practically    no    competition,     no  we    are    doing    our    whole    job,    or 

standards   of  comparison   by   which  whether  the  time  will  come,  not  per- 

boards,  officials,  educators,  or  a  sym-  haps  in  my  life,  and  perhaps  not  in 

pathetic,  well-meaning  public  may  es-  yours,  that  many  things  now  being 

timate  our  real  work,  worth  and  sue-  done  for  the  blind  in  our  schools,  will 
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be  done  and  that  our  present  efforts 
and  plans  will  be  catalogued  and  stud- 
ied as  mere  starting  points — the  be- 
ginnings. 

In  raising  this  question  I  am  not 
unconscious  of  the  wonderful  things 
already  accomplished,  but  recogniz- 
ing this  fact  should  arouse  more  and 
more  a  hope  for  the  future.  To  ob- 
tain results,  to  take  the  necessary 
progressive  steps,  will  mean  the  sym- 
pathetic, united,  harmonious  and  wise 
efforts  on  the  part  of  all  interested. 
No  one  school  and  no  one  organization 
will  furnish  the  panacea  or  open  the 
only  door  to  the  coveted  goal.  Un- 
less an  attitude  of  unselfish  co-oper- 
ation is  accepted,  we  may  mark  time, 
or  hobbling  along,  crippled  with  pre- 
judice, stay  the  arrival  of  the  new 
day  of  greater  efficiency  and  service. 

Now,  for  one  thing,  we  must  have 
more  efficient  teachers  in  the  service. 
These  must  know  the  road  to  be 
traveled  and  the  end  to  be  reached. 
They  must  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  they  must  know  more  about  the 
blind  in  every  way,  what  they  are  ac- 
complishing and  what  the  different 
organizations  and  institutions  are  do- 
ing. In  other  words,  they  must  reach 
excellence  and  fitness  through  special 
study  and  training,  and  this  plunges 
me  full  into  my  subject.  I  shall  try 
to  point  out  briefly  some  things  that 
look  to  me  to  be,  at  least,  beginnings 
in  the  right  direction — signs  that  in- 
dicate an  aroused  interest  and  a  de- 
mand that  has  taken  form,  though 
somewhat  cautiously  and  timidly. 

It  has  been  only  within  the  past 
five  years,  if  my  information  is  cor- 
rect, that  any  college  or  university 
has  recognized  our  work  or  agreed  to 
schedule  any  courses  of  peculiar  and 
practical  interest  to  teachers,  and 
others,  dealing  with  the  blind  or  par- 
tially sighted.  At  least  two  great  in- 
stitutions besides  Harvard  and  Pea- 
body  College  have  smiled  upon  us  and 
given  a  listening  ear.  For  three  or 
more  years,  as  all  of  you  know,  Har- 


vard University,  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  direction  of  Mr.  Allen,  has 
offered  courses  running  through 
twelve  weeks  in  the  winter  months, 
that  have  attracted  the  attention  of, 
and  appealed  to,  teachers  of  the  blind. 
I  understand  the  results  have  been 
gratifying  to  Mr.  Allen  and  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  as  well  as  helpful 
and  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
to  attend.  Mr.  Allen  told  us  the 
other  night  that  he  expected  to  con- 
tinue this  training. 

At  the  Baltimore  conference,  four 
years  ago,  during  a  general  discussion 
that  touched  on  the  question  of  fitness 
of  teachers  in  our  schools,  the 
thought  was  suggested  that  summer 
schools  in  different  sections  might  be 
a  desirable  thing  for  our  teachers. 
Now,  when  I  became  Superintendent 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
the  two  most  discouraging  things 
that  confronted  me  were,  lack  of 
equipment  and  lack  of  competent 
teachers.  If  I  were  to  improve  our 
school  I  saw,  for  one  thing,  I  had  to 
improve  my  teaching  force.  Our 
school  has,  without  question,  been 
greatly  benefitted  by  the  summer 
courses  conducted  at  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  for  the  past 
three  summers.  I  believe  you  will  ex- 
pect me  to  tell  you  of  this  work. 

Having  spent  much  time  in  my  life 
on  teacher-training  I  could  not  forget 
the  suggestions  made  at  the  Balti- 
more conference.  So,  in  the  early  fall 
of  that  same  year,  I  went  to  the 
President  of  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers  to  state  my  ideas  and 
plans.  He  almost  took  my  breath,  by 
telling  me,  before  I  had  fairly  started, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  submit  my  plans 
and  named  a  sum  he  would  include  in 
his  budget  for  the  following  summer, 
for  six  weeks  of  this  special  work; 
and  he  stated  further  that  he  would 
place  the  education  of  the  blind  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  summer 
courses  and  give  the  same  college 
credit — hour  for  hour.    This  summer 
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makes  the  fourth  year  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  increasing  generos- 
ity of  the  college  authorities. 

For  the  summer  of  1921,  four 
class-room  methods  courses  were 
planned,  kindergarten,  primary,  in- 
termediate and  high  school,  and  a 
course  in  the  history  of  the  education 
of  the  blind.  But,  where  were  we  to 
get  competent  instructors  for  this 
work?  That  question  was  finally 
solved  by  Mr.  Allen,  who  had  not  only 
given  wise  counsel  in  helping  to  out- 
line the  courses  and  iormulate  the 
plans,  but  who  agreed  to  make  a  great 
sacrifice  and  let  us  have  two  of  his 
splendid  teachers  from  the  Perkins' 
faculty  two  weeks  before  his  own 
school  closed.  That  first  summer 
eighteen  teachers  were  enrolled.  Eight 
of  these  were  from  Tennessee,  three 
from  Mississippi,  two  from  Arkansas, 
two  from  South  Carolina,  one  from 
Idaho  and  one  from  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Allen,  himself,  spent  a  week  with  us, 
talked  to  the  classes,  answered  ques- 
tions to  eager  groups,  and  inspired  us 
all  with  his  broad  knowledge  and 
warm  enthusiasm,  as  we  gathered 
around  him  from  day  to  day,  the  con- 
ferences ofttimes  running  late  into 
the  night,  so  ready  were  all  to  get  Mr. 
Allen's  advice  and  broad  information. 
That  pioneer  work  of _  the  first  sum- 
mer was  acclaimed  a  success  by  all. 

The  next  summer  a  new  course  was 
added — manual  training  for  girls.  Mr. 
Allen  again  came  to  our  rescue  and 
not  only  let  us  have  Miss  Jessica 
Langworthy  and  Miss  Humbert  again, 
but  sent  us  Miss  Frances  Langworthy 
for  the  manual  training  course,  and 
Mr.  Allen  himself,  was  again  on  hand 
and  rendered  great  service,  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  Without  the  assist- 
ance of  Perkins,  I  am  not  sure  we 
could  ever  have  gone  forward. 

That  second  summer  fourteen  were 
enrolled;  eight  from  Tennessee,  two 
from  Alabama,  two  from  Minnesota, 
one  from  Kansas,  and  one  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1923,  two  courses  in  sight  con- 


servation, including  a  demonstration 
class,  were  arranged  for.  We  secured 
Mrs.  Hathaway,  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, of  New  York  City,  for  two 
weeks.  Besides  meeting  a  class  in 
conservation  daily,  Mrs.  Hathaway 
lectured  every  evening  to  a  group 
that  increased  in  interest  and  num- 
bers. Mr.  Burritt  was  good  enough 
to  send  us  one  of  his  teachers,  Mrs. 
Summers,  who  took  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary methods  courses  the  full  time, 
and  after  Mrs.  Hathaway  left,  con- 
tinued the  work  in  sight  conservation 
the  last  four  weeks,  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  organized  a  demonstra- 
tion class  in  connection  with  it.  The 
enrollment  in  all  the  classes  last  sum- 
mer was  seventeen,  representing  the 
following  states:  Tennessee,  four; 
Arkansas,  two ;  Virginia,  two ;  Texas, 
two;  Alabama,  one;  Georgia,  one; 
Louisiana,  one;  Oklahoma,  one;  Min- 
nesota, one,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  one. 
This  year  the  enrollment  is  the 
largest  we  have  had,  with  five  from 
Tennessee,  four  from  Louisiana,  in- 
cluding one  from  New  Orleans,  in 
sight  conservation,  three  from  Miss- 
issippi, two  from  Alabama,  one  from 
Arkansas,  one  from  Georgia,  one  from 
Indiana,  one  from  Michigan,  one  from 
Minnesota,  one  from  Ohio,  and  one 
from  Virginia — in  all,  21. 

The  same  courses  we  started  from 
year  to  year  have  been  continued  with 
the  exception  that  the  kindergarten 
and  primary  methods  courses,  now  in 
charge  of  Miss  Thomson,  of  the  Ala- 
bama School,  have  been  consolidated 
and  we  have  added  a  course  in  physi- 
cal training,  expression  and  drama- 
tics, with  Miss  Catherine  Winnia,  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  as 
instructor.  Mrs.  Baker,  of  the  Ten- 
nesee  School  for  the  Blind,  is  continu- 
ing her  work  of  last  year  in  manual 
training  for  girls,  and  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  VanCleve  for  letting  us  have 
Miss  Schoonmaker,  of  his  school, 
again  this  time,  for  the  full  six  weeks, 
who  is  repeating  the  courses  in  inter- 
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mediate  and  high  school  methods,  and 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the 
blind,  given  by  her  last  year  and  ar- 
ousing much  interest.  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way was  with  us  again  for  two  weeks 
and  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Alice 
Burdge,  of  Cincinnati,  who  began  her 
demonstration  class  in  conservation 
this  week. 

This  brief  history  of  our  undertak- 
ing is  not  complete  without  mention 
of  visits  by  other  superintendents. 
The  first  summer  we  were  encouraged 
by  the  presence,  several  days,  of  Mr. 
Murphy,  now  deceased,  of  the  Louisi- 
ana School  for  the  Blind ;  Mr.  Walker 
of  the  South  Carolina  School  for  the 
Blind.  Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Van  Cleve 
spent  several  days  with  us,  address- 
ing a  large  audience  at  assembly 
hour,  and  lecturing  to  a  goodly  num- 
ber that  night,  and  the  next  day — 
July  4th.  He  explained  and  interpret- 
ed, in  a  vivid  and  interesting  way,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Austin  conference, 
to  a  group  of  our  teachers,  who 
gathered  on  the  lawn  of  our  campus. 
Besides  the  direct  benefits  to  the 
teachers  and  workers  in  attendance 
from  year  to  year,  the  indirect  good 
to  the  cause  has  been  large.  The  fact 
that  these  courses  have  been  schedul- 
ed along  with  regular  courses,  sum- 
mer after  summer,  has  attracted 
much  attention  and  advertised  the 
work  among  the  two  thousand  sum- 
mer students  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  have  become 
interested  and  not  a  few  have  asked 
about  positions.  At  least  one,  that  I 
know  of,  got  a  position  in  a  school  for 
the  blind,  last  year,  as  a  result  of  the 
interest  aroused  by  our  work.  Most 
of  the  special  teachers  take  some 
regular  subjects  and  they  get  the 
benefit  of  the  open  lectures  at  assem- 
bly hour  and  at  night.  The  associa- 
tions and  school  atmosphere  give 
them  a  contact  and  an  environment 
they  need.  Furthermore,  by  living  at 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind, 
they  are  thrown  with  the  instructors 
daily,  and  with  teachers  from  other 


states,  working  along  their  lines. 
Many  questions  are  discussed  infor- 
mally. This  creates  breadth  of  view 
and  a  spirit  of  investigation — things 
our  teachers  need.  Let  me  say  that 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  could 
have  meant  more  to  my  own  force 
than  these  summer  courses.  There  is 
not  only  a  great  improvement  in  ways 
of  teaching  and  doing  things,  but 
there  is  greater  zest  and  interest. 
My  teachers  are  better  contented, 
more  ambitious  and  enthusiastic. 
They  think  teaching  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  has  more  to  it  than  they 
had  supposed ;  there  is  a  greater  spir- 
it of  rivalry  and  vinvestigation,  and  a 
greater  satisfaction  and  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  the  work  and  go  forward.  I 
have  lost  only  one  teacher  in  the  last 
three  years  from  resignation.  Before 
that,  five  in  one  year  is  the  record. 

In  fact,  so  satisfactory  have  been 
the  results,  that  some  special  work 
for  the  blind  is  likely  to  continue  at 
Nashville  for  years  to  come.  The 
President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Payne, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  first  summer  wrote:  "It  was 
surprising  to  see  the  success  gained 
in  this  first  attempt.  Your  teachers 
brought  vividly  before  me  and  the 
public  educators  of  the  south  the  facts 
and  the  needs  of  the  education  of  the 
blind.  In  every  way  the  work  was  a 
success  and  I  wish  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates to  know  how  deeply  grateful 
Peabody  College  is  to  you  for  allow- 
ing it  to  become,  in  some,  small  mea- 
sure, the  agency  for  the  inauguration 
of  this  most  important  undertaking." 
I  would  like  to  add  that  Dr.  Payne  is 
more  enthusiastic  now  than  ever  be- 
fore and  has  added  to  the  budget 
yearly  for  this  work. 

But  we  must  do  other  things  for 
our  teachers.  They  must  not  only 
have  summer  school  advantages  bear- 
ing on  their  work  directly,  but  they 
must  be  furnished  other  opportuni- 
ties for  improvement  that  the  teacher 
in  the  sighted  school  has.  I  have  been 
wondering  why  we  cannot  have  an 
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educational  journal  published  month- 
ly, edited  and  contributed  to,  by  our 
own  schools.  I  encourage  my  teach- 
ers to  read  some  good  teachers'  pub- 
lications but  they  often  ask  why  they 
cannot  get  something  from  teachers 
and  educators  of  our  own. 

Our  teachers  need  more  books 
about  the  blind,  perhaps  a  psychology 
of  the  blind,  and  many  other  volumes 

of  this  type. 

Then,  best  of  all  perhaps,  along  this 
line,  why  can't  many  of  our  able  and 
experienced  superintendents  and 
teachers  put  into  print  a  volume  or 
more  of  their  knowledge  of  the  blind 
and  experiences  in  administration 
and  training  ?  Let  us  have  something 
on  methods  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects.  And,  reaching  out,  let  us 
have  bound  volumes  on  commissions 
for  the  blind,  giving  clear  and  even 
minute  details  of  organization,  pur- 
pose, interest,  etc.,  and  let  us  have 
more  on  what  the  blind  are  doing.  I 
believe  here  is  one  of  the  fields  in 
which  the  "Foundation"  should  func- 
tion. Let  us  have  literature,  bound 
volumes,  that  can  be  bought  and 
studied.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  there 
are  beginnings  already  in  this  direc- 
tion and  the  indications  are  our  hopes 
of  realization  are  not  to  be  long  de- 
ferred. The  point  I  make  is  that  we 
do  not  have  literature  about  the  blind 
that  is  easily  obtained  and  usable. 

Another  thing  would  help  our 
teachers:  visits  frequently  to  other 
schools.  I  believe  some  provision  for 
this  ought  to  be  made  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  exchange  of  teachers 
is  an  excellent  thing. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about 
the  superintendent  in  the  training  of 
teachers.  As  things  are  so  different 
in  different  institutions  each  superin- 
tendent is  confronted  with  his  own 
problem  of  teacher-training.  I  do  de- 
clare, however,  that  the  training  I 
have  been  discussing  will  aid  him 
very  much  and  insure  more  immediate 
and  complete  success.  Teacher  and 
superintendent  must  work  together. 


The  superintendent  must  expect 
much  and  give  much.  At  the  Tennes- 
see School  for  the  Blind  we  are  very 
democratic.  Nearly  all  my  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  superintendent,  live  in 
the  school.  It  takes  all  of  us  to  create 
a  wholesome,  home-like  atmosphere, 
an  environment  conducive  to  proper 
soul  growth.  Character  building,  aft- 
er all,  is  higher  than  intellectual 
growth.  Besides,  children,  and  espe- 
cially blind  ones,  must  sense  the 
world  and  touch  its  pulse,  as  it  were, 
through  surroundings  and  human  in- 
fluence that  breathe  out  the  best  in 
the  world's  life  and  progress.  My 
teachers  are  all  supervisors,  advisors, 
if  you  please,  and  give  something  to 
the  school  besides  what  they  teach. 
Association  in  the  class-room,  with 
real  men  and  women,  is  fine.  But  as- 
sociation outside  the  class-room,  in  an 
informal  way,  is  better.  When  the 
Savior's  garments  were  touched, 
virtue  went  out  of  him.  One  must 
lose  life  to  find  it.  Growth  follows 
action  and  activity.  A  warm  heart 
may  glow,  but  contact  and  association 
are  the  media  of  transmission.  I  have 
an  old  colored  fireman  who  is  ever 
anxious  and  ready  to  bank  his  fires. 
Some  teachers  are  too  ready  to  bank 
their  fires  instead  of  adding  fuel.  All 
of  us  must  grow,  stagnate  or  decay. 

We  are  a  happy  family.  Happiness 
and  contentment  are  contagious.  At 
the  faculty  meeting,  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  children  each  year,  I 
dwell  no  little  on  the  importance  of 
each  one's  obligation  toward  creating 
the  wholesome  atmosphere  mentioned 
above.  I  mention  it,  first  of  all,  when 
adding  any  new  member  to  our  house- 
hold, and  I  am  always  quite  clear  that 
the  grouch,  tale-bearer,  disinterested 
and  disloyal  person  shall  not  long  draw 
money  from  the  treasury  of  Tennes- 
see, on  my  indorsement.  Co-operation 
is  a  word  I  stress.  In  the  daily 
routine  and  evolution  of  the  school 
many  things  must  be  done  that  are 
not  on  the  schedule  perhaps.  Em- 
ployees rise  or  fall,  and  are  useful,  in- 
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dispensable  or  worthless,  to  the  de- 
gree they  accept  chances  to  serve, 
that  are  not  down  on  the  books,  as  it 
were.  I  tell  my  teachers  to  make 
their  services  indispensable  both  in 
and  out  of  the  class-rooms. 

I  said  we  were  democratic.  We 
have  no  teachers'  quarters  or  sepa- 
rate dining-room  for  them.  Their 
rooms  are  scattered  through  the  dor- 
mitories where  they  can  be  easily 
reached  by  the  pupils,  and  all  of  us 
use  a  common  dining-room.  A  teach- 
er, or  other  employee,  sits  at  the  end 
of  a  table  of  six  or  seven  children 
and  serves  the  food,  directs  or  joins 
the  conversation,  and  suggests  or  re- 
quires good  table  manners.  Our 
sighted  children  take  their  turn  in 
waiting  on  the  table. 

We  have  many  faculty  meetings  in 
which  I  lead  and  direct  the  discus- 
sions. The  work  of  different  pupils 
is  brought  up,  methods  are  discussed, 
ways  of  improving  the  school  are 
mentioned,  and  everybody  is  given  a 
hearing.  I  visit  class-rooms  and 
suggestions  are  made  there,  as  well 
as  in  faculty  meetings.  I  am  plan- 
ning to  assign  a  regular  study  course 
for  all  teachers  next  session  and  the 
faculty  will  meet  regularly  for  reports 
and  discussions. 

You  may  conclude  that  I  am  hard 
on  my  teachers,  but  not  so ;  we  try  to 
give  them  a  good  time.    I  do  not  over- 


work them  and  I  make  it  possible  for 
them,  as  well  as  the  pupils,  to  get  out 
a  great  deal.  Pupils  are  not  over- 
worked either,  that  is,  to  the  point 
that  school  life  becomes  a  drudgery. 
They,  as  well  as  the  teachers,  must 
have  time  to  form  the  habit  of  living. 
All  of  us  must  take  an  interest  in  the 
world's  affairs. 

Teachers  must  be  trained  to  be 
alert,  active  and  enthusiastic.  Presi- 
dent Elliott  holds  that  only  the  young, 
or  those  who  decline  to  grow  old, 
should  teach. 

Teachers  should  be  trained  and  en- 
couraged to  form  habits  of  economy 
and  frugality.  I  discuss  with  them 
insurance,  investment  propositions 
and  means  of  saving.  If  they  can  get 
the  habit  of  saving  they  are  happier 
and  better  satisfied.  Last  year  al- 
most every  one  of  my  employees 
made  wise  investments,  took  out  term 
insurance,  or  put  something  in  the 
savings  banks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  if 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  succeeded 
in,  in  my  six  years,  it  is  that  I  have 
brought  about  a  desirable  and  whole- 
some school  spirit  and  atmosphere 
that  are  good  for  both  pupils  and  em- 
ployees to  live  in.  The  teacher  must 
understand  it  to  be  a  part  of  her  duty 
to  bring  about  efforts  and  a  spirit  of 
this  kind,  otherwise  she  is  not  equip- 
ped and  not  trained  for  service  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  as  I  see  it. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  HADLEY  GORESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

MR.  W.  A.  HADLEY, 
Hadley  Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois 


I  shall  try  to  say  as  much  as  I  can 
in  the  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  work 
that  really  is  unique,  and  which  is 
going  to  have  a  large  place  in  the 
education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
this  country.  Now,  if  you  will  let 
me  give  a  little  personal  history,  I 
will  make  it  clear  what  we  are  doing. 

I  taught  in  high  school  for  sixteen 
years,  but  during  that  time  the  light 


of  day  went  out,  and  I  went  home 
and  I  stayed  in  the  house  or  on  the 
porch.  I  listened  to  the  folks  going 
by,  but  I  seemed  to  be  living  in  silence 
and  solitude.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
of  anything  I  could  do.  Some  of  my 
friends  advised  making  brooms. 
Others  suggested  other  things.  I  had 
taught  pupils  in  the  schools  for  35 
years.  I  had  unusual  chances  in  the 
way  of  educational  opportunities.    I 
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could  teach  and  took  pupils    for    a  of  courses,  such  as  grammar,  history, 

short  while.    Finally,  one  day  the  sug-  general  science,  algebra  and  arithme- 

gestion  was  made  to  me:  Why  can't  +jc 

you  teach  this  system  to  others  by  ' .              ..                               .    ,. 

correspondence.     I  had  never  heard  Tfte  Question  arose  as  to  whether 

of  the  thought  and  it  had  never  oc-  the  c°uraff  shuould  be  free  or  whether 

curred  to  me.    I  believed  it  could  be  we   shoul.d   charge    for  them.    This 

done  and  I  started  to  investigate  the  w.f  a  serious  one  We  finally  told  pu- 

matter  by  writing  to  people  who  I  Pils  who  wrote  in  that  they  would  like 

thought  should  know  about  it.    Out  to  *?* e  a  course,  and  asked  what  it 

of  this  correspondence  came  requests  wou!d  co&^  that  w,e  woul6i  J*  Slad  to 

from  more  than  one  thousand  to  try  receive  whatever  they  could  spare, 

to  if  I  could  teach  by  mail.    I  replied  We  had  375  pupils  at  work  the  first 

that  if  they  were  willing  to  spend  the  year  and  52  finished  courses,  and  we 

time,  I  would  try.    In  a  few  months  gave  them  a  certificate  stating  they 

one  of  the  pupils  had  learned  her  les-  had   done   this   course.    The   second 

sons,  read  all  the  books  I  sent  her.  year  about   55  completed  their  full 

We  were  able  to  find  out  what  the  course     pur  pupils  are  scattered  in 

people  wanted  for  themselves  through  e™rZ  state  of  the  Union  except  three, 

correspondence.  That  was  three  years  At  1the  Present  time  interest  in  the 

ago.     We  had  375  pupils  and  plenty  work  seems  to  be  Sreat 

HOW  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT   HAS    SO    FAR   MET    THE 
PROBLEM  OF  LACK  OF  CONCENTRATION  IN  SCHOOL  SUB- 
JECTS ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Miss  Kathryn  E.  Maxfield,  Perkins  Institution   for  the   Blind,   Watertown,   Mass. 

Just  how  well  a  child  concentrates  teachers;  and  fourth,  through  spe- 
on  his  school  work  is  an  individual  cial  work  with  individual  students, 
problem  with  that  particular  child.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  obvi- 
Inattention  on  the  part  of  a  child  of  ous  gain  in  the  Upper  School  has 
normal  mentality  may  be  caused  by  been  through  the  re-classification  of 
some  special  disability  in  a  school  pupils.  The  use  of  the  psychological 
subject,  by  unhappiness,  by  bad  per-  and  educational  test  ratings  to  grade 
sonal  habits,  or  by  a  combination  of  a  the  lower  classes  has  meant  that  the 
number  of  factors.  When  a  girl  only  normal  pupils  cannot  become  mental- 
half  pays  attention  to  an  arithmetic  ly  lazy  while  waiting  for  older,  duller 
lesson,  for  instance,  the  reason  may  children  to  catch  up  to  them,  back- 
be  that  the  teacher  does  not  present  ward  children  are  not  made  to  ap- 
the  subject  in  the  best  way,  or  it  may  pear  worse  than  they  are,  and  the 
be  that  the  child  is  suffering  from  feeble-minded  are  not  made  unhappy 
auto-intoxication  or  has  had  bad  news  by  having  the  impossible  expected  of 
from  home.  them. 

So  far,  this  department  has  tried  to  Re-classification  was  the  first  step 

solve    attention    difficulties    through  to  take,  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  also 

four  main  avenues  of  approach.   The  felt  that  the   oldest    students    here 

first  has  been  through  a  re-classifica-  might  be  taught  to  use  some  conscious 

tion  of  the  school  on  the  basis  of  the  control  over  their   habits    of   study, 

pupil's  psychological  and  educational  Since  the  practice  of  giving   courses 

test  ratings;    the     second,     through  on  study    habits    had   proved   worth 

classes  with  the  pupils  on  the  psychol-  while  in  many  public  schools  and  col- 

ogy   of    study;    the    third,    through  leges,  such    classes  were    tried    out 

conferences    and     lectures     for     the  here,  year  before    last,    with     small 
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groups  of  bright  students  who  were 
interested  enough  in  the  subject  to 
voluntarily  give  a  number  of  eve- 
nings to  it.  As  a  result  of  that  ex- 
periment, regular  classes  were  tried 
in  both  Upper  Schools  last  year. 
Harry  Kitson's  "How  to  Use  Your 
Mind"  was  the  text-book  which  was 
followed  more  or  less  closely,  accord- 
ing to  the  make-up  of  the  different 
classes.  Also,  the  principles  of  hy- 
giene, both  mental  and  physical  which 
closely  affect  study,  were  touched 
upon.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
thLt  out  of  each  class  there  were  some 
who  gained  real  help.  The  trouble 
with  a  course  of  this  sort  is  that  it  is 
hard  to  check  up  just  how  much  has 
been  accomplished.  With  some,  the 
benefit  gained  may  be  temporary, 
whereas  others  may  not  get  around 
to  realize  the  importance  of  some  of 
the  things  they  learned  until  after 
the  course  is  over.  Then,  too,  one  im- 
portant function  of  the  course  is  to 
impress  some  points  in  a  new  way 
which  the  pupil  has  had  thrust  upon 
him  right  along,  but  has  come  to  take 
so  much  for  granted  that  he  has 
ceased  to  respond. 

The  lectures  given  by  Dr.  Hayes 
for  all  the  teachers,  and  the  confer- 
ences held  for  the  Lower  School 
teachers  seem  to  me  to  be  very  im- 
portant in  their  results.  The  interest 
and  enthusiasm  aroused  in  the  teach- 
ers must  certainly  react  on  the  pupils 
to  increase  their  attentive  interest. 
The  fact  that  the  Lower  School  teach- 
ers have  asked  for  more  conferences 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  they  feel 
that  they  are  worth  while,  too. 


Where  poor  powers  of  attention 
and  poor  educational  attainment 
are  combined  with  good  intelli- 
gence, the  only  way  to  solve  the 
pupil's  problem  is  by  individual  study 
of  his  case.  This  is  a  long  but  very 
valuable  procedure.  Of  the  few  cases 
I  worked  with  last  year,  two  have 
shown  very  definite  improvement  and 
one  has  so  far  eluded  solution. 

This  year,  Miss  Evans  and  Miss 
Buck  are  working  with  me  so  to 
handle  the  children  that  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  such  cases  shall 
have  the  chance  to  develop.  They  feel 
as  I  do,  that  the  best  way  for  them  to 
get  the  children  to  form  good  habits 
of  attention  is  through  the  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  individual  child. 
In  this  way  only  can  the  children 
learn  to  attend  in  the  best  way, 
that  is,  unconsciously.  To  help  them 
understand  the  children  better,  Miss 
Evans  and  Miss  Buck  are  planning  to 
attend  some  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
lectures  to  be  given  in  Boston  this 
winter  and  they  are  doing  a  good  deal 
of  reading  along  the  lines  of  child 
psychology  and  methods  of  teaching. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  through  work 
of  this  sort  that  we  can  best  instill 
good  habits  of  attention  in  the  chil- 
dren before  they  have  a  chance  to 
catch  the  disease  of  mental  inertia. 

This  year,  I  am  going  to  try  out  a 
number  of  tests  to  see  if  any  of  them 
can  give  us  an  idea  of  what  we  may 
expect  of  a  new  pupil  in  the  way  of 
attention,  in  what  lines  his  attention 
is  likely  to  be  best  or  poorest,  and 
what  the  teacher  can  do  about  it. 


/ 


